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rHE Upper Ways. Vancé: Cheney book REVIEWS. 


The Overland Monthly Company, 


San Francisco: 420 Montgomery Street. 


New York and Chicago: Phe American News Co.—Lundon: Triibner & Co. 


The Pacitic Coast: San-Francisco News Co. 


Entered at San Francisco Post-office as Second-class Matter. Yearly Subscription, $4.00.) 
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MINK ORD CALIFORNIA 


TABLE WINES and CHAMPAGHES. 
Ve 


lure, | 
Delicate. 


+ -Dru. 


PRODUCED BY FERMENTATION IN THE BOTTLE, 
PROM THE ORLEANS VINEYARD, 


530 “WASHINGTON S.F. CAL 


mars 
TRE CN CET L 


NATURAL CH. AMPAGNE 


Qn the Pacific Coast. 


MADISON, YOLO CO. 


He Eaucational and Scientific 


LOUIS GREGOIRE& CO. 


6 Post St....Masonic Building 


V\ \ Lv A N. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, 


CALIFORNIA ST. 


GEO. W. HAGANS, 
Met 


California St. San Francisco, Cal. 


NEW: AND ART. ‘of: making omoney re 
eile Wherelv from 35,000 to S10,000 Gary 

ade Vearly, 
Puli partici nailed for 81.00. 
H. BERG, Northwood, Dak. 


NAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION. 


§32 California Street, corner Webb. 


For the half year ending with Sist Decem- 
ber, ISS7,a Dividend has been declared at 
the rate of four and thirty-two one-hun- 
dredths per 64.52) per on 
Term Deposits, and three and sixty one- 
hundredths 3.60) per cent. per annum on 
Ordinary Deposits. free of taxes, payable 
on and after Tuesday. 3a January. PSSS, 


LOVELL WHITE, CASHIER 
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a, 
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-THE WHITE IS KING= 


FOR PAMILY 


Dress Making, + Tailoring «and «General + Manufacturing 


IN ITS GREAT RANGE OF WORK IT 
SPAN DS WITHOUT AL. 


The 


Lightest 


Th é 


(Running, 
The 
Tost 


Ditrable, 


> > 


Thre 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co.. 


108 and 110 Post Street, 


i67. SECOND ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


BRANCH O}PFICHS: 


168 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Finishet. 


San Francisco. 


H. TOWNSEND'S PATENT 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURE 


AL 


EXPLANATION. 


A—Top. ft. dit. by 4 ft. B—Kneading Board. C—Cut 


ting Board, for cutting bread and meats. 


Forl G—Miee and Dus t-Proot Drawer fo 
Meals, Sugars or- such? like artieles, -H—Large Convex 
Drawer, holding pounds Flour. you see this 
table is alse a completespantry,. 

FOR SALE BY ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 

WHOLESALE FACTORY, 

N 10 FIFTH STREET 


Pable-Linen. E—-brawer for Rolling Pin, Spices, Knives 


C. H. TOWNSEND & CO. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


VERY APPROPRIATE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Most COMPLETE AND CAREFULLY SELECTED STOCK 
ON THE PAciFic COAST. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


PART:-RIDGE, 


529 COMMERCIAL ST. SAN FRANCISCO. 


) 
[PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. | 


E. BUTTERICK & CO’S 
For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’ and Little Childrens’ 
Garments, 
Unequalled for Style and Reliability. 
The sale of these Patterns is much larger than that of al! 


other Patterns combined. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue of WINTER STYLES. 


Large Catalogue Stamping Patterns and Art Needle Work, 


15 Cts.— 


H. A. DEMING, General Agent, 


124 POST STREET, 8S. F. 
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IMPROVED HALL TYPE-WRITER. (Model 1887.) 
SIMPLEST, INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE. 


“CHEAPEST. 
IS 


WARRANTED. [IN -A: LINE. 
DOES THE BEST WORK. RUNS THE STILLEST. NO INK RIBBON. 


COSTS. 3-10, 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


Rig MARKET STREET. SAN. FRANCISCO, CAL. 


i118 COMMERCIAL STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
PORTLAND, OR. 


ANA. STYLE. 


“yor LELTERS 


Y OAK STREET, 


E. F. BUSS, T. W. H. SHANAHAN, 


ATTORNEY-AT“-LAW AND 
NOTARY PUBLIC, 


AGENT. FOR ETNA & OAKLAND 
HOME INS. 


BUSS & SHANAHAN, 


Anodcrson, Shasta Co., Cal. 


Choice Grain, Fruit, Grape, Garden and Alfalfa bottom lands, and choice 
rigable uplands, adapted to Fruit, Grape and Orange 
at from ten to fifty dollars per acre, 
COLONIES on? ANY Sizep TR Act. 


PARTIES MAKING APPOINTMENTS WILL BE MET WITH CARRIAGE AT THE TRAIN. 


SHAN AH AN. 


* t FACTORY COR: CLAY ano POLK STREETS, S: F. 


TILWIWIL 


W. WILMAMS & 


| HO TOGRAPHE ERS 


MARKET STREET. 


BALDWIN HOTEL BLOCK AN FRANCISCO. 


| 
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Ot. ail the choice fruit Jands Shasta, 
sultable for small farms, none are more de- 
sirable than those lying along the bank of 
the Sacramento River between .Anderson 
and Redding. Particularly fertile is the 
portion about a mile and a half from the lat- 
ter place which is known from its beautiful 
It is a part of the 
Rancho Buena Ventura,- -the old Redding 


prospect as Bonny View. 


grant,—-which has lately been subdivided in- 
to twenty-acre fruit farms by its: owners, 
Messrs. Frisbie and Wiley. | 

The entire property is surrounded by a 
substantial fence, and is nearly all under cul- 
tivation. The Sacramento River bounds it 
on the east, and the California and Oregon 
railroad supplies the western boundary. ‘The 
soil varies at different points of the tract 
changing from. a dark sandy loam mixed with 
adobe, through the ordinary dark loam to a 
light sandy loam near the river. — Irrigation 
is unnecessary as the seepage from the river 
provides all the moisture necessary for suc- 
cessful farming. Should water be wanted, 
however, for surface use, all portions of the 
tract could be irrigated from the river with 
very slight expense. 

Bonny View is laid off witha road extend- 
Ing its entire length along the railroad from 
north to south ; and with cross roads extend- 
ing from the railroad to the river, so that 
each lot fronts on one of these roads, and all 
have direct communication with the river. 
This land lies in what is known asthe Citrus 
Belt of Northern California, and is well ad- 
apted to the growth of apples, peaches, figs, 
prunes, pears, grapes, apricots, almonds, 
I-nglish walnuts, oranges, and other temper- 
ate and semi-tropical fruits, also corn, vege- 
tables, alfalfa, wheat, barley, and other 
cereals. Good water in abundance can be 
secured by digging from ten to twenty: feet 
on any part of the land, and on its imme- 
diate outskirts an almost unlimited supply of 
wood can be had for the cutting. The cli- 


‘VLBW, 


mate in this joeality is unexceptionable, 


‘and the air is pure and bracing as the sea 


and mountain can make it. ‘The south 
wind or sea breeze prevails, alternating occa- 
sionally with a light wind from the north. 
Fruit. growing is destined to bea highly 
profitable occupation in this northern ex- 
tremity of the Sacramento valley, for beyond 
this point many, even of the temperate fruits, 
do not reach their highest development and 
it is recognized as the northern limit of 
grapes and citrus fruit. ‘hese facts make a 
market almost certain for the capacity of 
our lands, and the California and Oregon 
Railroad furnishes the means for rapid trans- 
portation of fresh fruits to points northward, 
where they will always be gladly received. 
The extensive and seemingly inexhaustible 
mines of Shasta County create a brisk local 
market for a large quantity of such produce. 
The fact that these lands lie so near to 
the town of Redding, the large inland town 
in the State north of Red Bluff, and the 
chief trading point and _ business. center of 
Northern California, makes them doubly 
valuable, and renders it almost certain that 
ina few years the land which can now be 
bought for less than the ordinary price of 
farming lands in this State, will be worth 
three or four times its present market value. 
The tract has been cut into small lots 
with the idea of selling only to actual set- 
tlers who will build up a pleasant commun- 
ity of their own. Sales are made on very 
easy installments, thus opening the way for 
men of small means to secure homes and 
establish a paying business. ‘lhe demand 
for the lots, however, has been so great, 
owing to rapidly increasing immigration, 
that the present prices, viz. from thirty to 
fifty dollars an acre, will probably only hold 
for a short time. Parties desiring further 
information concerning prices or terms, may 
address the proprietors, Messrs. Frisbie & 
Wiley, Redding, Shasta County, Cail. 
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NEW 


OFFICE, 


FINEST 
rubbing. 


Washing in the 


QUEEN LILY : SOAP. 


and does not injure 


VCurs of ave can do it 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 
No. 214 SACRAMENTO STREET. 


Corner léth-and Utah Streets, 


Washes without 
Largest. Family 
A girl of twelve 


THE MARKET. 
the clothes. The 
eity can be done in three to four hours. 
Washing With this soap. 


LAUNDRY SOAP 


ARTISTIC LADIES 


lave ofter had their delicate handiwork ruined by care- 


lam prepared to 
Work Ol} 


minting all kinds of Photos, et 


wWworkinen. eecute all orders for 


less 
Mounting 


iS 


Cherrille With openings fen 
‘making Mats, 
Passepartouts aud Frames for 

ing in Albis, 


Artistic Eustlake Letteri 


Water-Colors, cte.: 

or ou Cards, Plagues, ete.; Materials furnished? for all 
kinds of Art Work... Upon receipt of postal. bo will eall 
and take orders. Work first-Class,;and at low prices. 


Ee. ER. 


Gas MARKET STREET, Opposite Palace Hotel. 


“HOME” 


COFFEE - AND - LUNCH - ROOM, 
509 MONTGOMERY, STREET. 
MRS. KATE S. HART. 


lec Cream Furnished. to Catering for. Parties-a 
Specialty, 


QVUARTZ WARE. 


19th CENTURY WONDER. 


made trom-the slag of Gold 


Miegant and ware, 
cents- 


aid silver ores. Sample Matel Stand by mail,35 
file pieces, assorted, Agents wanted, 


100 O'FARRELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


CHANGEABLE RUBBER TYPE ETE € 
SANSOME ST SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN BISCUIT CO. 


Nos. SOT-SO5 Battery St., San Francisco, 
A MITES WA 
tstates 


SOLE MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


“RE IMPROVES 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


MENZO. “SPRING, 


=|. 9 Geary St, Fj 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


~ oy y 
cole | 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH, PROPRIETOR. 
Rates, $2. U0 Day. 


AMERICAN PLAN, 


Ci: CRACKER Co, 


Depeotan arrival Trains. 


lCardaze a 


Coach ayy 


= AT | 
——— 
h. & Co 
“RUBBER STAMPS" 
ba 
8 
.& 
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SAN BE 


The most. fertile and beautiful valley. in 
Southern California, the third in size in the 
state (if we count the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin as one) is the valley that is the gem 
of the great and picturesque county. of the 
same name. “Phe Riverside valley opens 
out fronrit towards the south, and other val- 
lie. around it. The county embraces 
23,476 square miles —equal to one-half the 
sive of the State of New York. ‘The purest 
Cool artesian water In Southern. California ts 
here found abundant, near the county seat. 
(he mountains abound in timber, minerals, 


came, and springs of both hot and cold water, 


and. the valleys south of the main range of 


mountains are rich with orange groves, vine- 


vards, fruit trees, alfalta fields and perpetual 


fower-gardens, with happy homes. The 
climate is always miid and balmy in this sec- 
tion of the county. Rich lands in the valley 
can be purchased at a moderately low figure. 
The county is free from debt... Rate of taxa- 
tion $1.40. 

san Bernardino the county seat has a-pop- 
ulation of about 6,000, and. is. situated three 
from Colton, and sixty miles from 
Angeles, In a very rich and. fertile valley, 
which has about five hundred artesian. wells 
continually flowing, besides a great number 


ot creeks and rivers. The town was origi- 


nally founded by pioneers from Utah, but of 


late years there has. been a ¢ 
lsastern people, who have the town 
and surrounding country, built) themselves 
beautiful homes, and are thoroughly prosper- 
ous. “Phe town covers one mile-square, and 
ix regularly. out. im blocks, the’ streets 
being numbered. and lehted. with cas and 
clectricitv. Flere are some substantial 
and handsome edifices, public and: private, 
which are lasting works of industry, thrift and 
pride. “The county court-house was erected 
In-1874, at a cost of $4o,o00.. The brick 
srammar school house, ts three stories. high, 


with ample grounds laid out, and containing 


reat settlement ot 


RNARDINO GATY.,. 
all conveniences. was erected at..2. cost of 


$20,000.. The new county hospital, is of 
brick, three stories high, and cost with 
erounds and improvements, $20,000. There 
are Churches of all denominations, with sub- 
stantial buildings, and good attendance, The 
societies are all represented by strong organi- 
zations. A. have: a-reading 
room and itbrary.. Vhree enterprising and 
prosperous newspapers help to fix the socral, 
literary, business and political center of San 
Bernardino County in-the famous old town, 
with its flowing springs, cottonwood avenues, 
and beautiful drives, 

About the town are. clustering a group of 
new towns and colonies. Colton, is practi- 
cally a part, so switt the growth of both 
towards each other... Lugonia, and Crafton, 
and the borders of the valley are a linked 
line of prosperous settlements. “The sound 
of saw and hammer are cverywhere — thou- 
sands of men are planting out new orchards 
and vineyards and orange groves in_ the 
broad valley. The railroad brings hundreds 
of home seekers, tourists, capitalists. 
seek the new cities by the Pacific, but old 
San Bernardino is the eateway to. Southern 


Some 


California, and certainly receives her share of 
The. glory of the 


permanent. investment. 
magnificent valley, with its supreme heights 
of snow-clad. mountains, looking down on 
orange ¢roves. and. fruiting bananas, and 
midwinter roses, Is a clory that never palls. 
The old) town, so quaint and sleepy, and- 
piloneer-like, al couple ot decades AZO, has 
thrilled with the new life of the best of Amer- 
lea, and it means to be one ot. the solid, 
substantial cries. of the new California, a 
railroad town and a. business center. San 
Bernardino capital is invested in mines, 
farms, orchards, gardens, quarries, water- 
ditches, colonies, and a host of other enter- 
prises. It is the county seat, and the heart 
of the great valley whose slopes are fast. be- 
} 


coming paradise of evardens. 
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BOOMING? 


The Celebrated Dr. Fisherman's Carbolized 


Alkaline Lotion, 

A Specialty for Stable and Farm, is Booming. Why? 
Because it has greater merits than any other remedy and 
ten times cheaper Order one quart or one gallon. 
Price, $1 per quart. $3 per gallon, making half a gation 
and two gallons of Lotion. Money refurded in-all cases 
of dissatisfaction. Ask your rus te petit for you. 
Send for reliable testimonials. 


“an Franeciseo. Aigust 2th. 1887. 


MESSRS. LY NDE & HOlLGH—Gentlemen:—I have 
ased Dr. F ishe rman’s Carbolized Alkaline Lotion, and I 
take pleasure in recommending it to the publie. 1 con- 
sider it the best remedy that I have ever used in iny long 
experience of the care of horses. 


Very truly yours, 
Z. BIRDSALL, 
Supt. Wells, Fargo & Co's Stable. 


LYNDE & HOUGH, 
116 California St., San Francisco. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


Via the Great Trans-continental All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific Company. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make prompt 
‘ONMeCTONS Wi ith the seve ral Rail way Lines 


NEW YORK F NEW ORL TANS 


With the several Steamer. Lines to 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


Attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD -CLASS SLEEPING : CARS 


Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 


No additional charge for Berths in Third-class Cars, 

teas Tickets sold, Sleeping Car Berths secured, and other 
{lion given upon application at the 
Offices. where passengers calling in person can secure 
Choice of routes, ete. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 
CALIFORNIA AND TENAS 


For -aie on Reasonable Terms. 


Apply to, or address, 
JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, 
R.R., San Francisco. 


MILLS, 
Land Agent, 
San Francise 
OR 
HW. B. ANDREWS, 
Laid Commissioner, G.H. and S.A. Rv.. San Antonio, Tex. 


A. N. TOWNE, 
General. Manager. Gen 


T. H. GOODMAN, 
Pass. & \gt 


San FRANCISCO. C4 


ERE WE.ARE! QUICK MEAL 
VAPOR STOVES ARE THE 
3EST. Stoves Sold on the Instal- 
ment Plan. Will be Sent on Trial. 
(all or Send for. Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 


A. ALBRECHT, Agent, 


1045 Market Street, Opp. J.J. O'Brien & Co 


EXPERIENCE( BROOK’s 
operators soft tinish 
on all six eord 
SEWING or glacé 
MACHINES spool cotton. 
tind it Forsale by 
greatly ull dealers 
to their Agenc\ 
advantage 85 Mark et 

to use St..s. F.Cal 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! 


THE DECORATOR AND EORNISHER 


(40 pp.,-size of Harpers Weekly.) 

A beautifully illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
exclusively to this subject, invaluable to any one building 
oralteringa house. Articles by the best writers on Sanitary 
Furnishing, economical as well as expensive Decoration. 


Ceramics, 
Mante/s & Grates, 
Tiles, Etc. 


Furniture, 
Carpets & Rugs, 
Stained Glass, Frescoing, 


The best ART GUIDE, for people of culture 
and taste. Hints and suggestions in every depart- 


ment of House Fitting and Decoration. 


VoL. Xl BEGINS WITH OCTOBER NUMBER 


Subscriptions, per Annum, $4.00 
Trial Subscription for 3 mos, 1.00 

Sample Copies 35 cents. 
Commence at any time. rack 
vears. supplied. 


numbers for 4 


The Decorator and Furnisher Co. 
30 & 32 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET. 


NEW YORK. 
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RIVERSIDE. 


‘The finest: fruit valley. in the world,” ts 
what has been said of Riverside. It the 
nlace in Southern California that holds, and 
has held, the first. place in orange culture. 
Its four thousand acres of orange groves and 
vineyards produce one million. dollars: worth 
[t has 
«Climate as good as the best, and is. settled 


of fruit, net, on the trees and vines. 


cultured, refined and: progressive com- 
munities. [t has fine hotels and energetic 

It standsin the very front rank 
And 


“reat as has been its progress, and its Increase 


hewspa pers. 


of the colontes of Southern California. 


in Wealth and. population, the growth of 


Riverside has only just begun. Its increased 
Water supply gives it the best irrigating system 
in Southern California, and as nearly all pur- 
chases of Jand are made. for actual -use, 
no speculative excitement has ever reached 
Riverside.. It is the valley ot homes and 
orange groves. 

As regards. oranges, the 
Riverside oranges is acknowledged wherever 
the fruit is known. ‘This valley today raises 
one-fourth of the orange crop ot Californit. 
Riverside has the honor of having developed 
the celebrated Washington or Riverside Navel, 
and from this settlement) buds have been 
sent to other sections of Calttornia, and. also 
to the orehardists of Flonda. markets 
are the courts of Jast. resort and they: give 
price as follows Washington) or Riverside 
Navels, from-$4.50.to $6.00 per box on. the 
from $2.25 to 


Scediings, trom 


tree. Sweets. 
$2.50 per box on the tree. 


$1.75 to $2.00 per box onthe tree. Choice 


New 


Orleans Exposition Riverside took three gold 


$4.50 per box on the tree. 


medals, four silver medals and about $500 in 
cash premiums. It beat every other section 
represented, including Florida. In Riverside 
it is a good investment: to. pay $1,000 an 


acre for the naked land and plant it to orange 


superiority 


orchards, and yet plenty of good land can be 
had at from $300 to $800 
The Riverside irrigating svstem ts the best 


Per acre. 
in California so far as water supply is con- 
cerned. “The system originally cost $250,000, 
and within the past two years it has been im- 
proved by an expenditure of $250,0c0 more, 
and now a piped water system is being put in 
at a cost when completed of $250,c00 addi- 
tional, furnishing pure artesian piped watet 
tor domestic purposes to all parts of the valley. 
The water company is composed of stock- 
holders who own the land to be irrigated — 
the basis being two shares of stock to each 
acre; hence the irrigators own. the water, 
Thirty thousand acres of valuable fruit land 
he within the limits of the valley. 

‘The new hotel, on Rubidoux Mountain, 1s 
one of the most beautiful in Calitornia, and 
its location ts unequalled. It is 140 feet 
above the valley, and has a frontage of nearly 
four hundred feet. It lacks nothing that 
skill and money can supply, and 1s undoubt- 
edly to rank as one of the most famous. of 
Riverside orange groves 


attract 


American resorts. 


and Rubideux”™ must always 
hosts of the best class of tourists. | 
Riverside churches are known throughout 
California. every denomination 1s. repre- 
sented, and all are Hourishing, ‘Pheré are no 
saloons in the town ot Riverside. “The town 
eovernment is cconomical and efficient. No 
more thoroughly American community, 
the best sense ot the phrase, can. be found in 
the United States. “Fhe publie school system 
is complete, ending high school, tor 
Which building. now being 
erected. 
Riverside offers. cvery Opportunity for pro- 
fitable Investments in business or horticulture. 
It is receiving its tull share of the new-comers 
to Southern California, and its resources only 
need examination to induce many more. to 


settle in the beautitul valley. 
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Qngerth Grafting Compound Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
Ongerth’s Improved Grafting Compound, 
Ongerth’s Liquid Tree Protector, 
QOngerth’s Insecticide Powder, 
Ongerth’s Microbicide. 


of ‘ 


ONGERTH’S IMPROVED GRAPTING COMPOUND 


(Patent Applied for) . 
For Protecting Grafting, or other Wounds on Trees and Vines. 


This Compound protects all wounds or cuts on trees and vines from the influence of the atmosphere and water ; it 
increases the formation of CAMBIUM, thereby producing &@ RAPID HEALING OF THE WOUND, and is therefore @ PERFE( © 


st BSTITUTE FOR THE BARK. : 
It further keeps all animal] and vegetable parasites from the wound and prevents the decay and mouldering ot 


the wood. 

Grafting is made absolutely successful by the use of ONGERTH’S COMPOUND. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is drawn to the fact that it is ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY to protect the GRAFTING. WOUNDS ON 
(RAPE VINES. 

No other substance, known at present, is so effective as ONGERTH’S COMPOUND. It never fails! 

PRICE—75 cents for one pound tins. $1 20 for two pound tins. In lots of 20f and more, 50 cents per pound. One 


pound is sufficient to cover 1000 wounds Of one inch diameter each. 


ONGERTH’S LIQUID TREE PROTECTOR. 
(Patent Applied for) 
Isto be applied by means of a brush or spray-pump; it kills and destroys all fungoid growth and spores, and 3°} 
s and their eggs, such as red scale, black scale, oystershell scale, white Cushion cottony seale, San Jose 


kinds of insect: 


scale, ete. 

It is not poisonous and does not injure the tree, but on the contrary will give it new life and strength. 
so that it will produce better fruit; therefore its use is also recommended on perfectly healthy trees 
that have not yet been infested by any insect or fungoid parasite. 

This Liquid @an be used in any kind of weather, hot or cold, windy or calm, as neither the heat nor the wind dric: 


it up as is the case with other washes. 

Game (hares and deer) will not browse upon trees which have been washed with Ongerth’s Liquid 
Tree Protector. 

Tosecure the growth of trees which are to be. transplanted or to be shipped, wash them (but not the roots) with: 
ONGERTH TREE PRoTecror, thus preventing them from drving up and the bark from shrivelling. 

PRICE--1In one gallon tins, 65 Certs-w tin: in tive gallon tins. $2.50 a tin: in barrels.55 cents a gallon; bbls. charg: 
a@tactual cost. special rates for large quantities. 


ke ONGERTH’S INSECTICIDE POWDER. 
Patent Apphed for) 


lost reliabic exterminator of the numberless insect.foes-of cultivated: plants, 


it kilis caterpillars, snails, moths, ants and other insects, which appear on vegetables, bushes, trees ata 
ltexterminates dnd prevents the spread of fangoid growth and spores, such as mildew, vidium Tuckeri, curly lest 


on peach trees. black sniutireapnodinin) and others. 
Trees, protected Dy ONGERTIYS INSECTICIDE POWDER, Will not be attacked by the codling moth. 
it keeps poultry and their breeding nests, dogs and other animals, free froin vermin. 
(se it in your hot-botises to desiroy. tungoid growth, thripstly, ete. 
the powder is absolutedy FREE PROM ANY. PolsONOUS substance. it should speedily take the place of Paris Gree 
Hellebore, or such other insect-destroyers that endanger the lives.of. men and animals 

Put the Powder on as soon as any sign of mildew, curly leaf, ete., appears, in order to prevent the spreading 
the samedn its very beginning. . 

PRICK cénts per pound, in-cans with perforated bottom ; $1.90 for 4 pound packages, Special rates for laree 


quantities, 


ONGERTH’S MICROBICIDE. 
(Patent Applied for) 

Cures diphtheritis, roup, pip and other diseases in poultry. 

Heals all secalds, burns, and any other kind of sores or wounds; it-also heals the mange of animals. 

When diphtheritisappears in a chicken-yard give every fowl one dose as a preventive; if possible, keep the diseased 
fowls separate from the healthy ones. Moisten scaly legs of fowls with Ongerth’s Microbicide. 

To cure mange, moisten the place well with.Ongerth’s Microbicide twice a day. 

When stung by bees, peisonous flies, mosquitoes, spiders, ete., rub the place with Ongerth’s Microbiclde; the pain 
Will cease and swelling will be prevented or reduced if applied after the swelling has begun, 

This liquid does not contain any poisonous substance. 

sold in bottles at 25 cents; Large Bottles, 50 cents. 


THE. INVENTOR OF ONGERTH'S € IMPOUNDS, Professor M. ONGERTH, formerly of Transylvania, Hun rary 
is a well-known pomologist and viticulturist. Any inquiry addressed to the ‘‘ONGERTH GRAFTING COMPOUND 


CO)...” Room 2, Safe Deposit Building, San Francisco, Cal., in regard to the selection of land suitable for particular 
kinds of fruit, in regard to treatment of trees and vines, diseased conditions of orchards or vineyards, etc., will be 
cheerfully answered. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND CIRCULARS TO 
ONDGERTH GRAFTING ._COMPOUND CoO. 


Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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HEALTH, WEALTH ,s° PROSPERITY 


IS WHAT WE ARE ALL IN SEARCH OF, AND wand ALL PLACES IN THIS WORLD, ae. ANY EXCEPTION 


SAN DIEGO 


Is THE PLACE FOR THE SAME, 


The ciimate is the finest anywhere, and although statistics are dry reading, they prove that fact. 


Just think of it, you poor sufferers from the extreme heat of summer, and the cold of winter, accom- 
panied by cyclones, and come to this country where you escape from all these ills. 


Well, you surely have something in San Diego to equalize our ills of the West and East, and other 
parts of the World, that you talk so knowingly about. No, we have not. There is a story occasionally 
told of strangers coming here with canteens of water, so that they would not die of thirst: and the cause 
of that story is simply that San Diego is part and parcel of that country called California, where the gold 
fever commenced and raged from 1849 and on, and where it was said not a blade of grass nor a stalk of 
wheat would grow, as it was a dry, barren country. Is the settled part of California in that condition 
today ? No, and why r Just because as necessity and expansion demanded it the immense water supply 
wis made use of, and we have the richest and best producing State in the whole United States. 

The water supply now : é the earth, where one can 
, live outdoors, and enjoy it 
too, almost 365 days out of 
each year. Well, all that 
sounds very pretty, but I dont 
believe it. Experience is, 
after all, the only true teacher 
and although thousands and 


coming into San Diego, Nat- 
ional City and through the 
county at an expense of mil- 
lions of dollars, and an 
unlimited) quantity, forever 
settles any such nonsensical 
tulk by those jealous of, and 
so. bitterly opposed to, the thousands can prove the 
above, you will not be satis- 
fied until you come here and 
prove it for vourself, and now 
is the time to do it, for nat- 
urally with the immense 
throngs coming in and buy- 


progress of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Hundreds of thousands 
of health seekers, wealth 
scekers and pleasure seekers 
are on the way and preparing 
ing land, and settling on it 
too, and improving it also, 
the land is becoming more 
energy and wealth our coun- yer ace and more valuable, and will 
trv will be shown to be the — cost you a nice penny to get 
long-scught-for paradise on a small acreage, where you 
ean live in peace and happiness nnder your own vine and fig tree, etc., not forgetting the oranges, lemons, 
limes, guavas, bananas, olives, pomegranates, and in addition all and every kind of fruit grown anywhere 


to come here this season and 
next, and next, and the nat- 
ural result is that with their 


else, but in greater perfection here. 

As the leading real estate men of this county, we are better prepared to meet your desires and buy 
for vou just such a home as vou wish, where it will be a never-ending luxury, accompanied by some good, 
hard, sensible work though at first, to live and enjoy life to its utmost, or if you prefer city life, and in 
such a city where, in a few minutes’ walk or drive vou can be on the ocean enjoying a beautiful sail or 
bath, or drive along the magnificent beach ways, we can sell you lots at- all and every price, where you 
ean build and gaze complacently down upon your poorer neighbors, and then feast the eye with the 
erandest ocean, mountain and valley scenery anywhere, or we have lots where yon can nestle in the shade 
of the hillside, and that one poor lung enjoy itself, and where by and by its mate will want to come back 
to keep it company, and vou laugh and mock at the beautiful little cemetery of ours, which seems so 
badly out of place among all this rush and growth, because it is neglected and not growing like the rest 


To prevent misunderstandings or heartburnings, write to us for particulars of San Diego and its surroundings, 
or if Yous: patience > wont permit, eome right out and SPA US, and we will do just what is 
right and honorable and satisfactor Yy. 


F.R. WETMORE & CO. 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents. 
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SPooL COTTON, 
FOR HAND AND MACHINE SEWING. 


THERE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


Pitre A-CORD SPOOL COTTON OF J: & P. COATS IS THE 
BEST. Turn a deat ear to those who deery this JUSTLY CELEBRA- 
few, WEDELY KNOWN AND HIGHLY: POPULAR THREAD, 
and bear in mind these few facts: 

Ist. ‘There is more of this brand used on this coast than of all the 
other Lrands put together. 

2d. Tt has won its way to popular favor solely by its own merits. 

od.  Nosewing machine ageney has any pecuniary interest rec- 
ommending it. | 

4th. Owners of, and operators on sewing machines have discovered 
that their own judgment and experience are the best guides, and we take 
great pleasure in recording the fact that last year, while the press from 
San Diego to Boise City teemed with hostile certificates, our sales steadily 
increased, 3 

oth. J. & P. COATS’ black and colors will hold their tints and last 
as long as the fabric upon which they may be used, and in delicacy of shade 
and smoothness of finish ARK NOT EXCELLED. 
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Ir was nearly nine o’clock in the evening, 
and I had an all night’s ride before me. 
The prospect was not a cheering one, and 
somehow the proposed railroad to Fall River 
seemed to me just then the one thing of all 
others most to be desired. I parted from 
my new friends with sincere regret that my 
stay was not longer. Who has not felt for 


hours after a farewell the warmth and stimu- 
lus of hands that last clasped his ? 
We left Millville behind, nestling between 
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MILLVILLE, 
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her mountain streams, which made a musi- 
cal murmyr as we crossed the bridge over 
one of the Cow Creeks. There being four 
of them, the traveler becomes hopelessly 
confused in trying to distinguish between 
North and South Cow Creeks, and Little 
Cow Creek, and Cow Creek proper. Usually 
the names around Shasta have a distinctive- 
ness of their own that is startling. A peace- 
ful stranger must shudder to be told that the 
place where he is about to order a night’s 
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called Murderer’s Gulch_ or 
The graceful names that the 


lodging 1s 
Grizzly Peak. 
new settlers have introduced are a happy 
contrast to such ones as Bully Choop, 
Whisky ‘Town, Mule 


one hears everywhere in this country. 
We journeyed along Oak Run for miles 


Town, ete., which 


through Digger pines and oaks, the manza- 
nita growing less until it entirely disappeared. 
Along the banks of the dry creck the buck- 
eye trees were beginning to lay aside their 
snowy plumes and put on autumn’s tints of 
gold and brown. © An elderly lady with her 
blind son sat Opposite mein the stage, while 
my seat was shared by a lanky youth whom 
I took to 


years old. 


be somewhere about seventeen 
This waggish young fellow. was 
smoking an execrable cigar which he re- 
moved now and then to make some comment 
in a drawling voice that was_ irresistibly 
amusing. When the lady told us that right 
here the stage had been robbed twice, and 
that such occurrences were not infrequent 
now, the boy informed us that he had n’t but 
‘*two be-its,”’ which could hardly be con- 
sidered a rich ‘* haul” fora midnight robber. 
Here he removed one of his number fourteen 
boots from the lady’s demolished band-box, 
and carefully lighted his second cigar. I 
was tempted to offer him ‘‘ four be-its”’ if he 
would deny himself the luxury of smoking in 
my face, thinking that probably his depleted 
purse might plead for me. © Removing my 
hat just then, I proceeded to pin it securely 
to the canvas lining of the stage. A > wild 
Shrick from one of the girls sitting outside 
me that I had run 
Amidst 


with the driver warned 
the long pin through too far. my 
profuse apologies the boy grumblingly de- 
clared that ‘‘some folks was mighty purticu- 
ler about a little hurt ! 
hev went to the same school that I did when 


‘Phat gur-rel ought’r 


I was a youngster. ‘The master hed the 
most reg’ler habit you ever hearn tell on. 
He licked me five days out of the seven, 
and I never oncet screeched like that !”’ 


By twelve o'clock the silver rim of the 


[ Jan. 


moon rose over the hills and lit our vast 
surroundings with a subdued splendor. A 
procession of colossal pines met us on either 
side, as though to lead us to the grand 
agmies marshaled beyond. ‘The road wound 
steeply along the precipitous mountains, 
often ‘*turning back to look at itself,”’ as 
the wag expressed it. Bull- 
skin Hill we found a lovely valley, through 
whose entire length North Cow Creek ran its 
We passed many old- 


Descending 


clear, cold stream. 
fashioned rail fences inclosing picturesque 
homes. When we spoke of anything of in- 
terest, the beautiful, dark eyes of the blind 
man turned their sightless gaze in the direc- 
tion, as if he, too, could behold the picture. 
It was very touching to hear his mother’s 
tender words of interpretation, as though her 
love would fain supply the sense of sight. 
We paused at Round Mountain to ex- 
change the mail. The place is wild and 
rocky, and is called the Dump, for here the 
Jumber from the distant mills arrives through 
a flume six miles in length. A little farther 
on we came to Buzzard’s Roost, a wild and 


desolate place with an ancient, wide-winged 


@ >, 


barn and a few wretched houses, built 
reference to principle but 


There is a large unfinished 


without 
that of utility. 


hotel here that hints of future improvement. 


Buzzard’s Roost is still in repute, 
though its moral status is somewhat im- 
proved since it was the general rendezvous 
of the surrounding mines. 3 
Long before we reached here one of the 
young ladies in front had got off at a station 
and I was fortunate enough to secure her 
vacant place. Here IT found myself wedged 
in between the driver and a young school- 
teacher bound for Beaver. ‘The latter. was 
suffering trom sea-sickness, sand T-never let 
eo my hold on her the rest of the night 
I had 


hitherto been reasonably satisfied with my 


for fear she would be pitehed) off. 


height, but now I lamented the fact that I 
wasn'ta couple of inches taller so that my 


feet would. reach something, anything, that 


i 
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would serve asa brace. ‘The driver kindly 
roiled over some mail bags, which I grate- 
fully appropriated, realizing as‘I did so that 
I was remorselessly crushing the sentiments 
of a good many people. 

The stage-driver 
liveliest gratitude. He is the 
good nature and thoughtfulness. 
ries, tinctured by his own quaint personality, 


average merits one’s 
essence of 


His sto- 


ward off the drowsy wings of sleep, and ma- 
terially shorten the long hours of the night. 
He stops by wayside springs in the hot val- 
leys to give you an icy drink out of the ubi- 
quitous oyster can that never fails to hang 
on a stout twig alongside. And when you 
have penetrated the northern mountains and 
feel the frosty air blowing down from snowy 
fields, he insists on wrapping you in his 
great coat to shut out the chilling blast. 
‘ro the households scattered along this route 
he is the never failing bearer of letters, and 
newspapers, and all sorts of commodities 
from a sack of flour to a spool of cotton. 
His interest in their individual needs is uni- 
versal, and the memory he. displays is sim- 
ply phenomenal. He has traveled up and 
down among them for many years, and calls 
each one by his or her given name, and _ in 
return he is treated by them as one of the 
family. He is. sympathetic and_ friendly 
without impertinence, and in spite of your 
aching head and disjointed bones, you feel 
an undercurrent of regret that , civilization 
will soon do away with these fresh and orig- 
inal characters. 

The stunted and meager growth of trees 
had entirely disappeared, and we rode for 
hours under the superb dim ceilings of giant 
sugar and yellow pines, black firs, cedar and 
cypress trees, each one seemingly endowed 
with but the one impulse —-to rise above 
all else and be alone with God. On every 
side they set their serried stems, rank above 
rank, until they covered the highest sum- 
mits with a moving mass of dense green 
plumes. The tender effulgence of the moon 
but deepened the mystery of their solitude. 
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The night wind brushed their steepled tops, 
and all their mountain saps stirred with a 
thrill that wrung from out their pipes a 
mournful chant that pierced the soul. 

O, the marvelous beauty of the birth of a 
new day in such surroundings! ‘The paling 
moon sank down behind the hills, and one 
by one the clustering constellations faded 
from. the ashen sky. <A thin gray mantle 
settled on the earth, its edges silvered in 
the east by the advancing sun. ‘The moun- 
tains frowned upon his coming and raised 
their mighty barricades against his painted 
darts, but breaking through their bristling 


lines, he flooded the canons with his golden 


banners. ‘here was an instant sense of 
scattered dews and _ twittering bird-notes, 
and all the wealth of tangled wildwood on 
the creek was prodigal of harmony. 

We breakfasted at Holcomb’s, a rambling 
country home among the scented meadows of 
Cedar Creek. In this higher latitude spring 
still decked the grassy banks with joyous 
groups of Indian pinks and columbines, 
while beds of delicate bluebells trembled on 
their slender stalks. Krom Cedar to Mont- 
gomery and Hatchet Creeks, in fact, the 
entire way to Burney Valley, there is one 
delightful panorama of mountains, forests, 
and streams, the latter dropping tinkling 
footsteps along the meadows. Under the 
pines and down the cool ravines there is a 
luxuriant growth of underbrush of graceful 
dogwood with its starry blossoms, hedges of 
Eastern maple, and alders overhanging deep 
blue pools, flashed through and through by 
myriad mountain The redbud 
showed its crimson pods above the rank 
growth of ferns and thimble-berries trailing 
underneath. Our wheels rolled noiselessly 
over the russet mats of pine needles, while 
heaps of amber cones rattled under the gray 
The great trunk 


trout. 


squirrel’s nimble feet. 
of the pines were hung with yellow mosses 
and tattooed with holes that little carpenter, 
the woodpecker, had drilled in which to 
hide The sun was 


his precious acorn. 
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everywhere, and still the solemn music of 
the pines, like Ossian’s, ‘‘ was pleasant, but 
mournful to the soul.” | 
For a mile or two we drove over what the 
driver called a ‘‘corduroy road,” which is 
made of saplings fitted close together. It is 
worse than rocks, and we were jerked and 
wrenched to such a degree that we longed 
to put up for repairs. At the foot of the 
hill the horses were changed. Meanwhile 
the boy got out and amused himself throw- 
ing stones at chipmunks. Something in the 
loose pocket of his coat caught my eye. It 
was a pair of handcuffs. He saw my glance, 
and gave me a half shrewd, half humorous 
look in return. I was surprised to see that 


in the clearer light of day he appeared much 


older than I at first supposed. His boyish 
language and manner scarcely harmonized 
with his six feet stature. 

That was a daisy road,’ he drawled to 
the driver. ‘‘I’d like to spend my nat’ral 
days in riding up and down that hill ona 
stage.” Here a well aimed blow stretched 
one of the fuzzy little creatures dead on the 
ground. 

About a mile farther up a steep grade we 
overtook a stylish-looking buggy drawn by 
handsome horses, driven by a well dressed 
gentleman. Our horses’ headsalmost touched 
the rig. A voice inside the stage called out 
imperatively for the driver to ‘*Hold 
and immediately our young man jumped 
out, and with a swift and manly stride 
reached the side of the buggy, and by a 


dextrous movement, clapped the handcuffs . 


on the stranger’s wrists. 

«Excuse me, sir, but I see this long ride 
is fatiguing you, and with your permission 
Ill relieve you from the necessity of going 
any farther from Anderson.’’ With this re- 
mark the detective sprang into the buggy, 
turning around to touch his hat to us and 
call back, ‘‘Sorry to leave you so unceremo- 
niously, but I am a sort of philanthropist in 
my modest way, and cannot resist the op- 


portunity to relieve my fellow mortal when- 


ever an occasion occurs.” Here we passed 
him at a point in the road wide enough to 
allow the buggy to be turned back. The 
man by his side had not said a single word 
during the entire proceedings. We heard 
afterwards that he had stolen the team from 
parties in Anderson. 

Burney town is but a small village charm- 
ingly located in the lovely valley bearing the 
same name. ‘The stately pines run down 
her circling mountains to the verge of the 
long meadows of timothy and red-top clover. 
The dark breast of Burney Butte still wore 
a snowy vest that sparkled radiantly under 
the sun’s warm beams. The air was bal- 
samic with the odors of pines. The day 
was not too warm and you felt an over- 
whelming desire to rest among so much 
ideal beauty and freshness. I bade my 
companions goodbye; then I have a dazed 
recollection of an open gate, a pathway 
through nodding flower-beds, a wide porch 
smothered in rustling leaves, a kindly. face 
in greeting, and a final vision of a shaded 
room, on whose snowy bed I sank to sleep 
almost as soon as my head touched the pil- 
low. © When I awoke it was four in the 
afternoon, and I had slept since ten o’clock. 

How pleasant it is to recall my first intro- 
duction into this interesting family! Mr. 
Charley, handsome and bronzed by ardent 
suns above his meadows in this sweet hay- 
ing-time, shook me warmly by the hand 
while he presented his gentle wife and two 
rosy. children. And Miss Madge, coming 
in from her. district school, greeted me af- 
fectionately for Hal’s sake. Altogether I 
felt that I was among old friends. 

‘*My dear,” cried Mr. Charley impetu- 
ously to his wife, ‘‘ where is the Doctor? 
This will never ‘Then to me, ‘*You 
must see Doctor Guptill immediately !” 
And he rushed out of the door leaving me 
staring blankly at the ladies. 

‘‘Do T look as badas that? I know that 
stage was dreadful, but still I fee? perfectly 


b 


well now.’ 
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Miss Madge laughed. ‘‘It is not that,” 
she explained; ‘‘we all think so much of 
the Doctor that we are anxious you should 
meet him.” 

I was quite relieved by this explanation, 
and just then the door burst opened and in 
came Mr. Charley almost carrying in his 
strong arnis a little, happy-faced man with 
fresh, blue eyes, and pink cheeks rounding 
down to the white fringe of beard on his 
dimpled chin. 


‘This is Doctor Guptill, Miss 
freeing his captive only to give him an af- 
is just 

He knows 


fectionate pat on the shoulder. 
the man to see above all others. 
everything and everybody, and has kept the 
people alive between here and Millville for 
the past thirty years.” | 

The Doctor’s face beamed at this praise 
while he shook hands with me over and over 
again, declaring in the most friendly man- 
ner that he was glad to make my acquaint- 
ance. 

«You see, we have Known him for years,” 
continued Mr. Charley, drawing up the best 
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chair and firmlydepo siting the little man 
therein. ‘*‘He was justice of the peace in 
Millville at the same time he did their doc- 
toring, and hasn ’t an enemy in the world, 
unless it is the lawyers. ‘They sometimes 
accuse him of robbing them of their just 
dues because he has such a way of everlast- 
ingly smoothing over diificulties between 
people. He won't let a good case ripen for 
them, for he generally brings the irate par- 
ties to compromise before they leave his 
office.”’ 

It did one good to see how happy this 
made the Doctor, although he iterated many 
times ‘*No, no, Charley; not so bad as 
that; no, indeed, no, no!” When told 
that I had come to see their fine scenery he 
was much delighted. Such wonderful lakes 
and rivers! Just full of fish! ‘*I tried to 
catch some one day and didn’t get a single 
trout, though I met two girls on the way 
home who had twenty on a string. They 
said they had just caught them, but I learned 
afterwards that they had bought them from 
the Indians.” He gave this account of fem- 
inine duplicity without the least suspicion of 
displeasure, and rocked himself to and fro, 
looking so thoroughly good and lovable that 
I began to. understand why every one felt 
tenderly toward him. 

We had venison for supper. The day be- 
fore, a beautiful deer, driven to bay by In- 
dian hunters, dashed out of the forest across 
the strip of meadow, down the single street 
of the town, leaping ditches and fences, and 
struggling madly to pass the pack of village 
curs that harassed his heels. A shot from 
Mr. Charley’s rifle laid the noble animal in 


the dust. 


The Doctor’s face shone above his bowl 
of bread and milk with a fervent apprecia- 
‘*T am too old,” he said, 
Age is like 


tion of everything. 
to eat as you young people do. 
childhood. It requires simple nourishment. 
I live on bread and milk.””. And he smiled 
joyously over the fact, though the table fairly 
groaned beneath its load of tempting dishes. 
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One of these, a plate of trout, was set di- 
rectly in front of him. ‘The sight recalled 
his little fish story, which he proceeded to 
repeat in almost the exact words of his for- 
mer telling. The family listened respectful- 
ly, as though it were perfectly new to them. 
The same thing occurred several times after- 
wards, but their gentle tolerance of this habit 
was very touching. 

The Doctor had been carefully educated 
in his profession, and his cures were said to 
be remarkable. It seems that his affection- 
ate nature could not brook the thought of 
taking fees for his services among his friends. 
As he regarded everybody in the light of a 
friend, he accumulated nothing for himself, 
always declaring he would let them know 
when he needed anything. ‘This went on 
for years, and now, in his old age, he is the 
beloved protegé of many grateful patrons. 
When Miliville is too warm, the Doctor is 
carefully packed off to Burney to have the 
benefit of her cooler air; and in like man- 
ner he is returned to Millville when winter 
spreads his fleecy garments over Burney’s 
peaks and valleys. 

This place was called after a young man 
named Samuel Burney, who was killed by 
the Indians here some thirty years ago. 
His companion buried him a mile from the 
present site of the town, and marked the 


b 


spot by ‘* blazing” a towering pine beside 


the grave. A few days before my visit Mr. 


Charley had removed his remains to the 


graveyard. ‘here are many Indians through 
this country, belonging to various tribes that 


They 
are now employed by the settlers as ser- 
vants. Old Shave -Head is still the chief 
of the Hat Creek Indians. 
to have been the leader of many a bloody 


once waged war against the whites. 


He is believed 


massacre in bygone days. 

On the Fourth some Pitt River Indians 
came over to his tribe, who have a ranch- 
eria not far from Burney. They had all 
drunk more or less liquor, and consequently 


Were In just the humor to renew their old 


[Jan. 


hostilities. On this occasion they found an 
easy pretext for a quarrel in the fact that 
one Pitt River Jim had wooed and won 
their choicest maiden, who afterwards dis- 
covered he already had a wife. Her people 
resented this insult and hot words were fol- 
lowed by blows, in which the friends of 
both parties took active part. Blood flowed 
freely and several were severely imjured. 
Hat Creek Jennie fled with her infant to 
white friends in the town, insisting that the 
Indians intended killing her and the child. 
The dispute was finally settled by allowing 
Pitt River Jim to take his new love for a 
second wife, and it was ridiculous to hear 
old Nancy, his first squaw, tell how uncom- 


-fortable she made it for Hat Creek Jennie. 


They all seem to have imbibed many ideas 
of social laws from their association with the 
whites, and’it is a rare thing for them to 
sanction polygamy. 

They have a summary way of treating 
their physicians when they fail to cure their 
patients. The relatives of the deceased are 
justified in killing him. A case of the kind 
cccurred recently. Miss Madge related how 
the woman that washed for them lost her 
husband, and before he died he told his 
wife that he could not rest in peace unless 
she killed the doctor, an old squaw who had 
practiced among them many years. ‘The 
considerate wife left his bedside just at dawn, 
and stealing into the wigwam of the doomed 
woman, dropped a. slip-noose round her 
neck and jerked it quickly tight, so that it 
was impossible for her victim to utter a 
sound louder than a horrible gurgle. ‘The 
wife afterwards described the whole ghastly 
circumstance with a fidelity that proved her 
keen enjoyment of the agony of the wretched 
squaw. She explained in vivid pantomime 
just how she continued to tighten the noose 
by a peculiar twitching motion, while she 
dragged the writhing creature round end 
the When she had at last 
ceased to struggle, the wife returned to her 
appeased lord, who breathed his last with 


round room. 
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a tranquilizing sense that he had brought 
about a noble vindication of his death. 

The next morning we took an early start 
for Burney Falls. ‘The road was smooth as 
in a park, and ran through majestic groves 
of pine. Many. of these had received the 
fatal girdle that means sure death no matter 
how vigorous the tree. This is done by 
cutting around the trunk, robbing it of a 
circle of its bark. Already their highest 
plumes were turning brown. We _ passed 
several women going to the river with 
buckets in one hand and pistols in the other. 

‘¢They are new comers from the East, 
poor things! And nothing can convince 
them that the Indians here are _ perfectly 
harmless, ‘They live in constant terror 
while their husbands are away at work,” 
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said Miss Madge, half laughing but wholly 
pitiful. 

The rivers throughout Northern Cali- 
fornia have an absurd way of playing hide 
and seek. They come up suddenly out of 
lava beds and run for miles above ground, 
and then as quickly disappear into some 
unseen channel. Six miles from town Bur- 
ney Creek sinks, to reappear three miles 
beyond, just above the falls. 

There is room for lovely homes. all 
through these beautiful mountain valleys. 
It is good farming land and can be had at 
Their greatest disadvantage 
I could better 


a low figure. 
is the distance from market. 
appreciate the Professor’s earnest desire for 


railroad connection with northeastern Cali- 


fornia, now that I visited this section and 


BURNEY FALLS. 


| 

% 

we * 


conversed with its people. Burney Valley 
can be irrigated by ditches run from. her 
several streams. Like all these wild locali- 
ties, she needs men of enterprise and means 
sufficient to invest a few dollars for the sake 
of future prosperity. 

A mile this side of the falls there is a tiny 
lake on the lava ridge a few rods from the 
road. It is called Blue Lake, and is about 
one hundred and fifty yards long, and full 
As the lake has 
no visible outlet, the fish must come from a 
Here the stock for 
We paused 


of trout of a large- variety. 


subterranean passage. 
miles around come to water. 
beside a mill on Burney Creek to watch the 
sharp-toothed saw slit through and through 
the white bole of a sugar-pine that sweated 
A little farther, and 
We 
could not see them from the road, but run- 


drops of yellow rosin. 
we heard the rushing of the falls. 


ning down a beaten path, we broke upon 
the picture with a suddenness that took 
away my breath. 

The exquisite beauty of these falls is in- 
describable by pen or brush. It is a per- 
fect jewel in a perfect setting. They are 
not grand and terrifying like Niagara or 
Yosemite, but the imagination cannot sug- 
gest a single alteration in outline, combina- 
tion, or color. ‘The river subdivides into 
two white streams that fall one hundred and 
twenty feet on either side of a jutting rock, 
which lifts its mimic turret into a bank of 
The 


lava wall to left and right of these cataracts 


dripping ferns and flaming tiger lilies. 


makes a crescent curve and half way down. 


the dry black rocks the water gushes out 
from eaves of plume-like filices, and runs a 
thousand shining ribbons over a solid back- 
ground of bright green ferns and mosses. 
A myriad of rainbows float in the. starry 
mists sent upward by the plunge of waters 
into. the wide, black pool below. 

Miss Madge and I made the difficult de- 
scent to the falls, slipping and stumbling 
over stones, and clinging frantically to over- 
When we stood at last on 


hanging brush. 
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the margin of the pool, we were enveloped 
in billows of chilling vapors, and the roar 
of the water was deafening. Above us on 
the utmost verge of the rocky ledge several 
dark pines caught the sunlight. We stood 
waist-deep in purple flags and scarlet-hearted 
lilies. When we returned to the remainder 
of our party we bruised, and 
dusty, but highly elated over what we had 


were wet, 


seen. 

Some miles beyond the falls, from the 
brow of a hill, we looked down hundreds of 
feet on Crystal Lake, a glassy sheet of 
water more than a mile in length, now all 
ablaze with sunshine. We followed a steep 
road that lead below to the meadows, green 
as English ones that poets sing. of, that 
skirt the reed-edged waters to where a dairy 
stands, its low roofs trailed across by cling- 
ing hop vines. . Just here the lake leaps 
over stony steps a dozen feet in height, and 
pours its foaming floods into a rapid stream 
that hurries on to Hat Creek. “These mimic 
falls span a hundred and fifty feet, and cir- 
cle many a tiny isle of richest grass and 
flowers. ‘The mistress of this dairy stands 
on her steps in leisure moments and feeds 
her fishes curds. ‘ney crowd by hundreds 
open-mouthed and eager. She takes ad- 
vantage of their hunger and drops a_ hook 
among them. She draws a_ prize every 
time and throws it into a tank to be con- 
venient for the frying-pan. That morning 
she had hooked twenty. 

‘«¢ And how do you catch them again ?”’ I 
said, watching the pretty creatures dart to 
and fro in their narrow prison. 

‘¢'That ’s just what I ‘ll show you now, as 


I’m going to let you folks take them all 


home.” seizing pole with an 
iron point on the end, this relentless 


woman speared her fish with every dash, 
flinging it out on the wet floor where it 
wriggled and panted for a moment, and 
when it became quict was carefully stowed 
The 


lake had plenty more and the mistress never 


away in a basket by Mrs. Charley. 
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found any trouble catching all they could 
possibly use. There is an old man living 
here who makes a business of shipping trout 
to San Francisco. 

After a drink of delicious. buttermilk, we 
went fora row on the lake. ‘They told me 
the water averaged fifteen feet in depth. 
We could see hundreds of trout running 
among the branches of plant that  re- 
sembled coral stems. Coming back from 
the boat, we forced our way through a wild 
growth of haw and gooseberry bushes and 
currants full of ripening clusters. ‘The soil 
all through this country. produces many 
varieties of wild berries, and cultivated ones 
do equally well. 

We drove back over the hill and across 
the Hat Creek bridge. This clear moun- 
tain stream is famous for its fish, and the 
game all through here is abundant. Hat 
Creek Valley is gemmed by lakes, several 
of which are even larger than the one we 
had just visited... It has another creek also 
called Rising River, that boils out of the 
lava rocks, and runs several miles before it 
reaches Hat Creek. ‘This river 1s supposed 
to be the reappearance of Lost River, which 
beds a hundred miles 


the lava 


‘The people throughout all these 


sinks In 
above. 
valleys are mostly engaged in stock-raising 
and dairying, though the land is good for 
fruit and grain. 

We called at Shave Head’s settlement in 
hopes of seeing the chief, but unfortunately 
he was not at home. It is believed that the 


young generation among these Indians are 


sincerely attached to the whites, but that 
g but fear keeps the older men from 


nothin 
their former depredations. 

We reached Burney after dark, and the 
next morning at ten I took the stage for 
River. Our road still.led through for- 
ests of pine. Ten miles beyond Burney we 
the salmon Hat 
Creek. This. building has the 
capacity of the United States hatchery on 
McCloud River. It 


came’ to hatchery, on 


double 


contains ninety 


the 
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boxes sixteen feet long, with eight hatching 
baskets to the box. It was estimated that 
four million young salmon could be turned 
out here every season, but there is some dis- 
appointment now expressed as to the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. 

On the summit we. caught our first view 
of Pitt River, roaring headlong down one 
of the grandest of cafions, in a mad succes- 
sion of turbulent springs and leaps over 
huge bowlders, heaps of logs, and sheer de- 
I never saw before so 
angry a torrent. Sometimes it cut a splen- 
did channel through feathery weeds and 
willow boughs, and again it tore its furious 
course through chalky cliffs and dizzy steeps 
of lava rocks that propped the skies. 
Pausing not to rest in shaded pools, nor 
lingering to reflect the mass of ferns and 
flowers adroop from many a ledge, it rushes 
to the falls, and bellowing like the sea, it 
takes a noble plunge of fifty feet that shakes 
the earth, and makes one cry aloud in sym- 
The scenery on every hand along 


clivities of rocks. 


pathy. 
this canon is most sublime. 

My companion was an aristocratic look- 
ing Southern gentleman, whom the driver 
addressed as Mr. Syd, which I took to bea 
contraction of He 
seemed well acquainted with all this coun- 
try, and told me many things of interest. 

‘*T shall never forget how I helped drive 
the logs down this river last June and July,” 
he said, turning his expressive gray eyes 


some longer name. 


toward the stream. ‘‘It is the noblest 
sport imaginable. We started from Big 


Bend, eighteen miles above Montgomery 
Creek. Here there is a chute a mile and a 
Guarter in length, made of immense logs 
down which they slide the others in fifty 
seconds. Sometimes they meet an obstruc- 
tion and shoot off ona level from three to 
four hundred feet, cutting off great trees as 
they whiz through the air. A man was 
killed by concussion of a log passing. He 
was fearfully mangled, and his, boots torn 


off his feet. ‘The river bank at the end of 


- 
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the.chute is forty feet high, and the logs 
pitch off with tremendous velocity. An 
average drive for six bateaux is six thousand 
logs. There are the wagon boats for carry- 
ing provisions for the men, and _the driving 
boats which are smaller and more easily 
handled. Both kinds are pointed at bow 
and stern. We had more than forty men, 
most of whom traveled along shore so as to 
direct the logs to the centre of the current. 
One day I saw from the bank a bateau over- 
turned that was being managed by a couple 
of Indians. Two boys, lads of ten and 
twelve, were in it also. ‘The boys escaped 
on the logs, but the Indians were both 
hurled under the boiling water, one of them 
coming up a hundred feet away with the 
boat rope still between his teeth. ‘These 
fellows are regular water-rats, and are good 
hands with the boats. There are many 
times when we are obliged to unload and 
carry the provisions along the banks for a 
distance, letting the boats down the cas- 
cades with ropes. We often did not make 
more than a mile and a half a day. It is 
all dangerous, but there is no end of keen 
enjoyment. the logs get to 
whirling around in a maelstrom until it gets 
choked, when they are forced out by the 
whirlpool. Again they are lodged on rocks, 
and then there is imminent peril of acci- 
dent. The driving boats get close to the 
lower side of the jam, and the men fasten 
their cantdogs to the key-log, and as soon 
as they are out of the way, those on shore 
haul with might and main until it 1s loos- 
ened and the logs are again surging and 
It is a glorious 


Sometimes 


tumbling in the current. 
recklessly 
You 


over rapids, 
rocks, and feel 
exhilarated, as though you had quaffed rich 


And the memory 


freedom to. ride 


whirlpools! wildly 
bumpers of champagne!” 
of his experience fired his eyes with liveliest 
emotion. ‘* We went ninety miles this way 
before we drove the logs into the boom be- 
side the Redding mill.” 

We had now reached a high point, which 


Jan, 


commanded a grand view of the Fall River 
plains. Here lay the little town in the em- 
bracing arms of the two rivers, whose waters 
meet within her lines. On every side we 
saw her grain fields stretching golden lengths, 
through which the rivers coiled like blue 
and silver serpents. Many homes are built 
within the curvings of these streams, which 
are crossed here and there with rustic bridges. 
The summers are delightful here, but the 
winters are colder than in any other part 
of the State. Snow remains on the ground, 
however, but a few days at a time. To 
most of our people this part of California is 
almost an unknown region. Here are a 
number of large and fertile valleys, extending 
southward a distance of a hundred and fifty 
miles. Pitt River, now a sluggish stream, 
traverses this entire distance, and its numer- 
ous tributaries drain an equal number of 
smaller valleys. Altogether there must be 
about two thousand miles of level farming 
lands, with little timber, though the sur- 
rounding mountains will always furnish suf- 
ficient wood for fuel and building purposes. 
Through Fall River the wool teams travel 
from Oregon and we frequently met the 
laboring mules dragging their dusty loads. 
One of the drivers told us his three wagons 
contained thirty three thousand pounds. 
The day before he left Oregon, he said, he 
The 


expense of transporting such immense quan- 


had seen twenty-two thousand sheep. 


tities of wool so many miles to market, 
makes it seem probable that this country 
will soon be in a position to demand a 
railroad. 

The house where I stayed at Fall River is 
built on an island just large enough to fur- 
nish a little garden around its’ porches. 
Fall River throws an arm around each side, 
and these people live in the eternal roar of 
her bright waters tossing foaming billows 
over a series of cascades that terminate in a 
Here the 
stormy current plows a radiant path across 
the dull Pitt. Above this 


fall of more than forty feet. 


waters of the 
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PITT RIVER FALLS, 
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junction, and overlooking the Falls, is a 
rock-girt promontory so situated as to givea 
perfect view of the finest features of the 
landscape. 

‘What a site for a summer resort,” I 
cried admiringly. 
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the same green English meadows I so much 
admired at Burney. ‘Tule River and _ its 
large lake appeared to me the most trans- 
parent of any of the waters I had yet seen. 
The lake is said to be bottomless, and in 
many places along the grassy bank you look 


, 
so 


FALL 


“Or a manufactory,” my host quietly 


supplemented. ‘* Perhaps the world does 
not contain the equal of their giant water- 
power, capable of running all the machinery 
on the Merrimac. ‘This river never freezes 
over and is not subject to heavy floods, as 
it passes through a lake near its head, which 
acts as a reservoir to hold the surplus water. 
This uniformity of flow is a great advantage 
and will recommend itself toany one who ts 
¢ with water-power.”’ 


experienced in dealing 
The next day we rode around the. valley, 
going as far as the great translucent pools 


that bubble up from the lava beds and are 
the source of Fall and Tule Rivers and Bear 


Creek. Beside this latter stream there are 


RIVER. 


down, down into the still azure depths un- 
til a kind of nightmare terror seizes you and 
chains you to the spot. 

Returning in the twilight, we saw above 
the dreaming hills Mount Shasta staring 
straight through a veil of haze in his re- 
morseless vigilance. Bald Mountain on the 
south looks down upon the barren peaks 
below him ; while to our right and close at 
hand the pines, like grim old warriors, 
the point of Soldier 

Near its base once stood Fort 


climb— to topmost 
Mountain. 
Crook,"erected in the days of bloody con- 
flicts with the Indians. It was early in the 
’*50’s that Lieutenant Crook, coming along 


Hat Creek to establish his post, dressed 
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some of his men like women, and let them 
be seen, while he hid the others inside the 
wagons. A hundred Indians, headed by 
Shave Head, came down upon them, and 
were met with such a shower of bullets from 
the concealed soldiers that they fled in ter- 
ror, strewing the ground with their dead. 
lor years afterwards a man could don sol- 
dier’s clothes and travel with perfect safety, 
the Indians fearing he might be Crook. 

Many interesting reminiscences were re- 
lated to me by my island friends, who were 
unusually refined and _ intelligent people. 
Long after the stage bore me away from 
their cheerful home-circle, my mind still 
framed the charming group, and I wondered 
if they realized how pleasant they. had made 
my stay at Fall River. 

I was the only passenger. We did not 
return through Pitt Cafion, but over the lava 
beds as far as Burney Valley, and the jour- 
ney was something frightful. 

‘‘You must get the motion of the stage, 
same as riding a horse,’ said the driver. 
‘ne man can cover a whole stage, and 
when he commences flouncing around like 
that, I know he’s goin’ to gin out.” 


I refrained from asking him if he thought 


I would last eighteen hours, because I feared © 


his answer would be discouraging, and I had 
fully determined on going through to Red- 
ding by morning. As I clung desperately 
to the seat during the long hours of the 
night, I had plenty of time to elaborate all 
sorts of plans for making stages more com- 
fortable. I believe I settled on lining and 
cushioning them with all the feather-beds 
that had made my nights wretched in Fall 
River. Ona distant slope we saw two deer 
grazing peacefully. The driver said he rare- 
ly failed to see one or more on every trip. 

We reached Redding at five the next 
morning. It was witha thrill of delight 
that I again beheld the beautiful Sacramento 
ploughing its radiant channel through the 
grass slopes at Reed’s Ferry, pausing here 
to broaden into a lake whose burnished 
shield shot back a thousand dazzling sun- 
points. It needed no urging to make me 
rest a week before proceeding farther. 

One day Hal suggested that we should 
visit the mines before going to Sisson’s, and 
accordingly we started for Shasta the next 
afternoon. ‘This little treasure city — the 


REED'S FERRY. 
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mother of all of Shasta’s towns —isjdropped of her peaceful habits soothes one’s weary 
down into a deep-mouthed cup of moun- nerves like an opiate. We arrived in one of 
tains, to which she clings with all her ivies. her most exciting times, for her northern 
It is one of the most picturesque and roman- mountains were burning furiously, and most 


tic of towns. As you climb her streets— of the young men were out fighting fire. In a 
literally climb them— you pass old home- the evening we went with several of her } : 


steads covered with vines, with spires of girls—-the Shasta girls are the brightest, 
hollyhocks in front, and beds of marigolds — prettiest of damsels, with a fresh naizete 
like drifts of sunshine beside the paths. nothing short of bewitching — to watch the 
From an artistic stand-point we should be | blazing forests that made a picture rivaling 
sorry to see these ivy-grown homes displaced —Doré’s in immeasurable desolateness. 

by dwellings more modern or ornate. Shasta, We went to Iron Mountain the day after, 
so transformed, would lose its ‘‘Sleepy Hol- and much of the timber along the grade was 
low ” effect, and with this would vanish half robbed of its green and gold, and stood up 
its charm. It is hard to imagine that this stark and straight in its black nakedness. 
quiet place was once the heart of all the Some smouldered still, and here and there 
mining done for miles around. You can. a huge log made a fiery core to heaps of 


see by her dry creeks the upheavals of the coals and ashes. We were nearly three 4q 
placer mines, and every now and then the — hours reaching the mine, which lay in a deep b: 
black eye of a tunnel confronts you from gulch. overshadowed by high mountains. A 3 
some red-banked cliff. Almost every foot of | Twenty years ago this ledge was worked for 4 
her soil has a history. iron, but as it did not pay, the people ‘a 


Shasta is just the place fora health resort. called it ‘* Lost Confidence ”, which name 2 
She combines an admirable climate with the © still clings to it. Of late years it ranks first . 
purest and coldest of water, and the serenity among the silver mines of the country. The | 
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mill is in perfect repair, and only needs 
more furnaces to give it a capacity for work- 
ing fifty tons a day. The process used is 
roasting and amalgamation. ‘They ship 
their bullion to Argo, Colorado. ‘The 
superintendent told me that up to the time 
they built their mill they sent the ore first to 
san Francisco, and afterwards to Argo, find- 
ing they made a. saving of $1200 per ton, 
vy changing to the latter place. It isa lack 
forethought on the part of California to 
this work go out of the State. ‘The 
iuperintendent very kindly showed us 
rough the mill and tunnel, answering our 
imerous questions with unfailing patience. 
lt proved to be a most interesting day, and 
se. came away fully appreciative of the 
‘urtesy shown us. 
(toing back to Shasta we stopped in an 


orchard for peaches. The branches were 


breaking down with their luscious crimson 
and golden balls. ‘There certainly is no 
doubt that fruit can attain its highest per- 
fection in this country. Hal told me he 
had never eaten finer flavored oranges in 
Los Angeles than. grew just outside the 
town of Shasta. ‘The next day we con- 
tinued our journey to the mines, passing 
the ‘Tower House on the way. This is an 
ideal country residence at the foot of Old 
Baldy, its orchards and meadows embroid- 
ered by four mountain streams that make a 
hundred turns among them. ‘The fruit 
trees here are the first planted above Sacra- 
mento, and many of them are more than 
thirty-five years old. Everywhere along the 
creeks there is a most luxuriant growth of 
trees and flowers. ‘The place is full of 
shady nooks and hints of lovers’ walks, all 
beautiful enough to inspire a poet’s muse. 
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In the fragrant gardens beside the low white 
cottage are grassy lawns for croquet grounds 
and tennis, and here a group of lovely 
ladies were playing, in soft, white draperies. 
These people spend their summers here and 
their winters in Oakland. ‘The hotel next 
door is largely patronized by guests that 
come from miles around to rest within its 
quiet walls and groves. The road in front 
is lined with English walnuts. 

We left this place with a lingering sense 
of regret as we came out of the shade into 
the dusty road that led to the Deadwood 
mines. All along Clear Creek were heaps 
of stones and sand, the remains of old gold- 
diggings. Around French Gulch the red 
ribs of the mountains were bared for miles 
by the pick and shovel of multitudes of 
gold-hunters who once found this their rich- 
est field. Now there remain but a few 
Chinamen washing the gravelly soil along 
the stream. Several miles beyond the 
Gulch we heard the grinding of quartz mills 
in the ravines. Here is the Niagara mine, 
and a circle of seven miles around it would 
include the best gold region in:the country. 
We were shown through several of the tun- 
nels, and came out so disguised by clay and 
water that Hal suggested we should draw 
lots to see which was the foreman. ‘They 
run these mills. by the wet process, utilizing 
“the water from springs, which is brought 
down by pipes for miles along the moun- 
tains. It is astonishing to realize how much 
bullion is shipped from this Deadwood dis- 
trict every month. No one can examine 
these mines without being convinced there 
is little danger of the gold veins being ex- 
hausted for years to come. 

We returned to Shasta in the evening, 
having gone over more than fifty miles of 
mountain roads in one day. Next morn- 
ing we went on to Redding. Here we 
found our friends had gone off camping. 
These Redding people can’t live without 
When the smoke in 


their mountains. 
summer robs them of these mighty guar- 


[ Jan. 


dians, they pack their frying pans and ket- 


tles, make a roll of thick wool blankets, 
don their oldest clothes, and go in search of 


them. We gazed drearily around the nar- 


rowed horizon, hoping that some one ot 


those glorious peaks would strike a sudden 
splendor through the smoke. 

‘*The place is intolerable !” said Hal 
irritably. ‘* Now is our time to leave it!” 
And the morning train bore us bag and bag- 
gage farther north. 

‘*Here’s for a month’s refreshment !’’ 
Hal cried triumphantly. ‘‘If only you had 
an equal allowance of time, Kate! It 


seems too bad we must go home just when 


we shall have reached the most interesting 
part of the country. It is what Swinburne 
calls the ‘ malice of circumstance.’” It 
did seem unfortunate, but I made up my 
mind philosophically to get all the enjoy- 
ment I could out of the two days remaining 
tome. From our elevation the Sacramento 
River seemed dwarfed to half itssize. The 
track ran the entire length of the canon 
through which this stream made desperate 
haste to reach the valley. When we were 
beyond the fires in the lower hills, the 
mountains gradually increased in height, and 
the bluish feathers of ‘the Digger pines gave 
place to the richer foliage of the white and 
The scenery, too, became 
magnificent. At lower Soda Springs a 
splendid mass of granite, assuming shapes of 
giant fortresses, domes, and _ battlements, 
ran its ragged edge before Mount Shasta’s 
These are the famous 


sugar varieties. 


crown of snow. 


~ Castle: Rocks, and this was the first glimpse 


we had had of Shasta for a number of days, 
and with it came the inevitable shock and 
thrill, only intensified because it seemed so 
terribly near. Its omnipresence haunted 
me. 

We passed Crescent Falls 
delicate lace over a background of ferns. 
We could have touched its outer rivulets 
from the platform of the cars. And how 
the friendly pines crowded close to the track 


—a vision of 
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and waved their welcoming, banners from 
every’mountain slope! They knew we loved 
their presence, and all their singing branches 
surged in the glad sunlight while they poured 


their odors on the air. We drank our fill 
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mountains pierced by tunnels, and chasms 
leaped across by bridges whose intricate 
trestle-work resembled a magnified cobweb. 
The height and the depth of the cliffs above 
and below were equally appalling, and it was 


THE SEVENTH CROSSING. 


of this vtfae, and felt the exhilaration 
of renewed life. Beyond .Upper Soda 
Springs. the conductor stopped to let us 
drink from a delicious, effervescent waterfall 
‘hat tumbled down the cliff a few feet from 
is. After this our train was dragged around 
in endless succession of sharp curves on 

vrade that averaged from one hundred and 


en to one hundred and sixteen feet to every 


nile. This road is .a wonderful piece of 


icchanism.. It doubles upon itself in a way 
iterly to confound the points of the com- 
asunder, 


Hass. Rocks have been rent 


Von. 


with a sense of relief that we watched our 
straining engine gain the plateau where Mott 
is built. 

Here Hal and I stopped for breakfast, 
letting our train go on. ‘This new town is 
littke more than a beautiful lurge hotel, an 
editor’s office, and a store, all newly built. 
It promises, however, to be quite a place in 
the next few months, as it has a_ beautiful 
location fora health resort within easy range 
of all the points of interest throughout here. 
The grounds are to be_ beautifully laid out 
in a park that will extend to Eagle Cliff, 


of 
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which overhangs the railroad track hundreds 
of feet below. The pines and firs are noble 
specimens, and the ground is covered with 
numerous varieties of ferns. Asa place for 
families to spend their summers Mott will 
be most desirable as everything here is con- 
ducted on the temperance plan. 

That afternoon we went to Sisson’s on a 
freight train. From lower Soda Springs to 
this place the country was thronged with 
Every house was filled to over- 
found it impossible to 


Finally 


campers. 
flowing, and we 
secure a bed at any of the hotels. 
a lounge was prepared for me, and Hal took 
refuge in the barn. 

Now that we were within a few miles of 
Shasta, it did not look so wholly white. Its 
snows were ploughed by many a_ rocky 
ridge, not perceptible at a greater distance. 
It did not, however, lose its supernatural 
appearance thereby, but rather gained an 
effect more startling by the sharp contrast of 
lava rock and sweeps of snow. Shasta was 
named by Russian travelers, the 
derivation of the word being Zchesfe, mean- 
It is the culminating 


proper 


ing chaste, pure. 
peak of the and 
and has an altitude of 14,444 feet. Its 
glaciers extend for more than two miles 
We sat for an hour on the 


Coast Sierra. ranges, 


down its slopes. 
hotel porch trying to familiarize ourselves 
with this strange mountain, but its unearth- 
ly aspect did not change for us. 

These Sisson meadows are green and fra- 
erant with new hay. ‘They comprise the 
greater part of Strawberry Valley, which is 
everywhere surrounded by pines. ‘This 
valley takes its name from the quantities of 
berries among its grasses. Here is a little 
lake with boats skimming over its surface, 
and on its gradual banks white tents looked 
out through the trees. Horses dashed by 
with merry riders, coming from some moun- 
tain jaunt. “The woods were full of happy 


voices, and here and there. children ran 


along the meadows, chasing — butterflies. 


Under the cool verandas, or swung in ham- 


[ Jan. 


mocks fastened to the trees in front, the 
people lounged in restful attitudes. It 


would be difficult to imagine any mountain 


resort equal to this at Sisson’s. All it needs 
is larger hotels to accommodate the hundreds 
of guests that crowd here since the railroad 
has opened a communication. ‘These will 
be built the coming winter, and there is no 
reason why this should not rival Monterey 
as a fashionable summer resort. 

That evening a carriage load of people 
returned from a fishing and hunting excur- 
sion on the McCloud River. ‘They gave 
enthusiastic descriptions of the trout and 
salmon they had caught, and the unrivaled 
beauty of the scenery... One man had shot 
four deer, an antelope, and a cinnamon bear 
within three days. ‘The McCloud ts one of 
the most beautiful streams in California. It 
was named after Mcleod,.a Scotchman, 


but custom simplified the ortho- 
graphy. Like the Sacramento, it owes 


its crystal waters to the melting snows on 
Shasta’s head. From many a lava cup and 
channel underneath his crust, a thousand 
brooklets dash to light and join in one swift 
torrent at his eastern base. ‘This torrent 
then takes a tortuous course through moun- 
tains all on edge, and runs a hundred miles 
to pour its volume into the Sacramento. 
The country all along the McCloud is 
timbered with a giant growth of pine and 
oak, while along the river there is the wild- 
est confusion of alder, willow, azalia, ceres, 
and calacanthus, and many other trees and 
flowers of rarest beauty and color. The 


river is full of pools-and rapids and has 


falls near its 


within twenty miles of Sisson’s. 


some picturesque source, 

From these falls it is about twenty-five 
miles more to the United States Fishery. 
Sometimes the salmon are so thick in the 
pools that they hide the bed of the stream. 
There have been as many as one thousand 
taken from one pool at a single haul of the 
seine. The salmon come up the Sacra- 


mento from the sea, and their eggs give the 
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trout their richest food. They — the sal- 
mon — are not so plentiful as they were some 
years ago, but there are still enough to sat- 
isfy the most exacting angler. The trout in 
the McCloud are of several varieties, the 
‘Dolly Varden” being the favorite. These 
have pink and yellow spots and are large 
and fine flavored. Deer, elk, antelope, and 
several varieties of bear are abundant here, 
and for smaller game you have the pine 
crouse, wood duck, pigeon, and quail. It 
certainly is rightly named ‘The Hunter’s 
Paradise.” 

The next morning we breakfasted early 
and started for Castle Lake. We must make 
the trip in time for me to take the south- 
bound train at 5 p. M. I had staid to the 
utmost limit of my vacation. Hal would 
remain to hunt and fish and have a good 
time generally for several weeks to come. 
Our mountain train turned up a soft-lipped 
ravine whose cool mosses and ferns carpeted 
the damp ground under the maple vines and 
The thimble berries now 
Higher and 


hazel-nut bushes. 
wore their little crimson caps. 
higher we climbed, often crossing fallen 
trees and winding along slippery slides above 
the torrent-bitten gorges through which we 
heard the insolent dash of water on the 
rocks. From the back-bone of a mountain 
that scarcely left our horses room to walk, 
we looked down on the sparkling streams of 
(‘old Creek on the one side and a branch of 
the Sacramento on the other. It is nine 
miles to Castle Lake from Sisson’s, but we 


did not reach it short of three hour’s ride, 


as we were forced to walk our horses all the 
way. | 

This lake makes an enchanting picture, 
lying in its crater cup, its blue expanse re- 
Jecting all the glory of a noon-time: sky. 
(he spiked pines came down in groups and 
columns trom her mountain wall, and on 
her banks the azalias shook the perfume 
their These 
Nowers almost wreathe the entire lake. We 
saw a boat scud out from the bushes rowed 


trom pink-tipped clusters. 
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by a gentleman dressed in a dark blue hunt- 
ing suit. He did not hear our horses’ hoofs 
on the yielding turf and broke forth singing 
with the reckless abandon of one who be- 
lieved himself alone with nature : 

“() the gallant fisher’s life, 

It is the best of any, 
Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 


And ‘tis beloved by many !” 


By Jove, ” cried Hal, ** Thats 
And raising his voice he shouted ‘‘Hello ! 
Come back and take us!” 

The gentleman stopped short, and after 
a moment’s surprise exclaimed, ‘* Where in 
And with 
a few dextrous movements of the oars he 


the world did you come from ?” 


brought the boat alongside, and I recognized 
my stage companion of Pitt River memory. 

We had dismounted and tied our horses, 
and Hal introduced the gentleman as an old 
friend of his, and joining him in the boat 
we spent an hour rowing around the lake. 
It is: a and 
hundred and twenty feet deep. The water 
is exceedingly clear and cold, and full of 
trout. We learned from Mr. Syd _ that he 
had just returned from McCloud River. 

‘‘T wish you had been with me,” to Hal. 


mile across more than one 


‘* Jack and I visited. some wonderful caves 
above the Fishery that had no end of curi- 
osities. 
there isa big river, but we did not venture 


In one of them, the Indians say, 


more than one hundred and fifty feet. There 
were regular tables and stools along the 
walls made from the drippings off the sta- 
We paid an old In- 
dian five dollars to take us to a cave where 
we had to be let down with rope, and I tell 
you it was awful! 


lactites on the ceiling. 


I went in first and lit on 
something that cracked under my feet like 
an egg-shell. I examined it with my torch, 
and to my horror, found it was a human 


skull. Imagine my sensations to find the 


floor was covered with skeletons with hideous, 
By this 
time Jack’s long legs came dangling down, 
and when he saw what I did, I can tell you 


upturned teeth and hollow sockets. 


} 
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it didn’t take long for us to get out of that 
infernal hole. I don’t know how I looked 
when we reached the sunlight, but Jack’s 
face was white as chalk.” 

After many questions about the caves, 
Hal asked him if he had seen any bears on 
his trip.” | 

“O, yes, a regular grizzly,” replied Mr. 
Syd with a shrug and a sigh. ‘*‘ You see 
Jack and I paid fifty dollars fora dog that 
was said to be death on bears, and Ponto 
was following close on to my heels, when I 
almost ran against the creature sitting erect 
on his haunches, his ears pointed and every 
tooth showing through his grinning jaws. [| 
confess he looked as big as a mountain to 
me. ‘That wretched cur gave a blood curd- 
ling yell, ran between my feet almost up- 
setting me in his cowardly. haste, and 
disappeared with.one wild bound. I never 
saw him after, nor for that matter the bear 
cither....I] ran down that hill as much asa 
mile, I guess, never stopping to look back.” 

‘*You must have been dreadfully. fright- 
ened,” said I sympathetically. 

‘*Not a bit,’ he answered quickly, and 
then more slowly, ‘‘But it took five minutes, 
at least, for my hat to settle down on my 
head.” 

We ate our lunch with relish beside a Iit- 
tle stream, and remounted our horses, shaking 
hands with Mr. Syd whom Hal promised te 
join thé next morning. We took the upper 
trail back, which led us toa summit with 
an altitude of seven thousand feet. There 
were acres of wild raspberries here, and ina 
swampy hollow were beds of pitcher plants 
that are said to be found nowhere else in 
From this mountain. we had 
Above this dark 


California. 
our finest view of Shasta. 
cirdle of forest this modern Sinai raised his 
sovereign brow in the portentous silence of 
his infinite isolation. 

‘‘ It is terrible to be up there!” said Hal, 
with almost a shudder. ‘* One is in no 
danger of forgetting the experience. <As I 
was following that lava ridge this side of the 
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Devil’s Thumb, I saw far off on the snow a 
black object about the size of my finger, 
wriggling and staggering about, falling flat 
occasionally, and then resuming its fantastic 
gyrations. I observed it carefully and dis- 
covered the cbject was forked, and then it 
flashed through me that it was a man climb- 
ing the glacier. When our party gained the 
cleft peak that forms the summit we were 
met by a pertect avalanche of clouds that 
tossed and tumbled about, giving a ghostly 
indistinctness to everything. We appeared 
to be in a world of unrealities, peopled by 
shadowy creatures that lengthened and con- 
tracted, and flung about their vast, white 
wings above the sickening fumes. that 
steamed up from the hissing, spurting hot 
springs at our feet. A momentary parting 
of the clouds showed the sky blue as indigo, 
closing down in awful nearness. ‘Through 
a revolving glare the blood-red sun swung in 
the frightful purple of the heavens. Front- 
ing these unaccustomed elements a solemn 
dignity possessed the soul, and gave a con- 
scious feeling of infinitude. The loss of all 
familiar land-marks lent an indescribable 

This dead volcano’s 
On its icy rim 


terror to the scene. 
throat is choked with snow. 
one of the ladies slipped and fell head-long 
The guide caught 
Her escape from a 


over the fearful chasm. 
her by one of. her feet. 
horrible death was almost miraculous. We 
were nearly frozen with the cold and yet 
our mouths were parched and hot as in a 
desert. Our hearts throbbed painfully and 
we drew our breath in gasps. 

‘Before we commenced the descent a 
fierce blast. tore the mists asunder, revealing 
the grandest picture we shall ever behold on 
earth. From this majestic temple we could 
see hundreds of miles of kaleidoscopic land- 
scape. Mountains, rivers, and valleys, with 
spurs of rocky ridges cutting through tawny 
farm fields far away ; green meadows starred 


with lakes, and billowy ranges running to- 


ward the sea ; while fifty miles of dense pine 
forests spanned the McCloud and Pitt to 
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touch the snowy heads of the Sierras. And 
Oregon’s rich prairies linked to ours. by a 
chain of silver-surfaced lakes ; to the south, 
beyond the mighty Lassen Buttes, we catch 
a glimpse of dusky plains with isles of clus- 
tering peaks. - Three times I have seen all 
this, and yet I feel an irresistible desire to 
eo again. In spite of the labor and ex- 
haustion attending the ascent, the vision 


from the top iS worth greater sac- 


rifice. 


CABIN. ON: THE 
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We slowly descended the mountain, gaz- 
ing silently toward Mount Shasta until the 
intervening silver firs shut off our view. 

The train was two hours late that night, 
and asI turned from bidding Hal good-bye, 
we saw a radiant mantle fall on Shasta’s 
head from the departing sun. 

‘¢ «And the glory of the Lord was like 
devouring fire on the top of the mount!’ ” 
he quoted solemnly, and within its reflected 
light we parted hands. 


Vinetta 


SHASTA ROAD. 


\ BIRTHDAY RHYME. 


50 glide the days, dear! 


Dawn'will not delay, 


Noontide will come, nor linger in its flight ; 


And even-time In turn must pass away 


Into the darkness of a dreamless night. 


Hold fast, Beloved, thy season of delight : 


Make merry while the morning gilds the sky, 


And dews undried upon the roses lie ; 


Thy golden morn of May-time, brief as bright. 


For labor waits ; and cares thou canst not miss ; 


Grief for thy gladness, and for laughter, tears. 


Ah, love ! if only love might spare thee this — 
Might hold a little farther off the years !— 
A little longer bind thy winged feet, 


© youth, — most swift in passing, and most sweet ! 


Ina D. Coolbritn. 
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KAUAI? 


inter-island steamer Iwalant leaves 


kort Street, 


THI 
Honolulu, once 


the 


the foot ot 
week, at 


When you drive 


five o clock -in afternoon. 
wharf shortly 


the 


down to the 


before. the appointed hour, find 
scene to be one of the utmost confusion and 
cavety. Indeed, a stranger might. readily 
imagine the prospective night’s trip to be a 
species Fourth of July excursion or a 


May-day 
close alongside, and its narrow deck and the 


picnic. ‘The vessel is drawn up 


wharf itself are thronged with animated 
people, the majority of whom are natives,— 
decked out in the brightest of colors and 
lets, of brillant 


and highly perfumed tropic blossoms or of 


adorned. with or wreaths, 
the glossy mazve and the fragrant fern. 

You mount the gang-plank and pick your 
corpulent . human 


reach your 


way gingerly over the 
forms that grace the deck, 
stateroom ; but once within its sheltering 
begin to take note of the novel and 


The natives 


walls, 
interesting scene before you. 
ashore are holding voluble conversations 
with those on board, accompanied by shouts 
and laughter ; while others come streaming 
up the plank for nearer intercourse with de- 
parting friends. 

On the edge of the wharf, a lithe-limbed, 


youngster, in a_ species of 


dark-skinned 
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bathing suit, 1s perilously scalinga huge pile 


of sugar bags with all the fearlessness that 


ry: 


characterizes. the juvenile American and 
leaning lazily against a post, gazing indiffer- 
ently about, with all the nonchalance of an 
old the 
figure of anative woman, puffing a cigarette. 


A wrinkled old. Kanaka, as blind as a bat, 


inhabitant, may be. seen ample 


and with a /e¢ of red roses around his neck, 
his way painfully along in- the 
of the 
good ship Zealandia is unloading, 


come in from San Francisco a few days 


is. feeling 


direction steamer. Near by, the 


having 


before. 

They say a scene in Hawaii Nei is never 
but 
on this occasion it is voluntarily furnished 


complete without some kind of music; 


by a cargo of pigs, which are being unladen 
from a neighboring The 
chorus is forte fortissimo, with now and then 


sailing-vessel. 


a tenor, or a very bass solo, to which, how- 
ever, but smali attention is paid by the ex- 
cited crowd. 

The vessel is delayed in starting, but by 
and by there comes the cry of ‘‘All aboard”; 
and this is the signal of adieux. Among the 
natives weeping is not considered a weak- 
ness, but merely the outpouring of a tender 
and sympathetic heart; consequently mas- 


culine tears flow as freely as feminine, and 
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REACH BETWEEN HONOLULU AND WAIKIKI, 


handkerchiefs are the orderof the day. Here 
we have a burly Romeo, in a costume-con- 
sisting of white trousers tucked into high 
boots, red flannel shirt, and hat of yellow 
straw bedecked with roses, weeping in the 
arms of a dusky Juliet in a foloku of royal 
purple, the necks of both embowered in 
flowers and ferns, and the whole forming a 
striking and effective tableau. Other scenes 
go on about you, which show that separating 
as they are most probably but for a season, 
the quality of affection is strong in the na- 
tive heart. 

Now the gang-plank is removed, the bells 
are rung, and all is’ ready for the start. 
But stop! 
down the wharf, with arms and garments 


A tardy passenger comes tearing 


A 


DIAMOND HEAD, 


flying, and is scrambled aboard, in a whirl- 
wind of shout and gesticulation. ‘Then the 
final whistle sounds, and with a waving of 
many-shaded hands and many-colored hand- 
kerchiefs, and amid cries of cheering and 
we steam slowly away 


b 


inspiring Aloha!’ 
to the cane-field and the sugar-mill. 

Past the wharves of the various steam- 
ship companies, over the reef, and we are 
fairly out to sea, and begin to brace our- 
selves for the inevitable battle with the re- 
morseless fiend seasickness. Presently 
comes the gong for dinner, to which those 
cabin passengers that are so disposed, re- 
spond, while others may be served at the 
hands of a smiling Japanese steward. The 
Chinamen are stowed away on the upper 
deck, and below the fore part of the ship is 
occupied by a cargo of horses, sheep, or 
Cattle, as ‘the case may. be... The ‘natives 
pose themselves in front of the row of state- 
rooms in all sorts of. careless attitudes, with 
an endless fire of chattering; while poi and 
dried fish are passed around and _ disposed 
of, with many a hearty guffaw to aid digestion. 

By and by, when it becomes dark, most 
of them curl up ina bunch in’ readiness for 


sleep, and comparative silence reigns; but 
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not for long. As we proceed, it becomes 
rougher and rougher, until with a triumph- 
ant swish the waves break over the undu- 
lating deck, drenching the innocent slum- 
berers and rousing them with shrieks’ of 
dismay. So forthwith, they proceed to sit 
up the rest of the night to talk it over. It 
is impossible to close the door of your state- 
room, on account of the consequent unbear- 
abie closeness of that apartment; therefore 
the entrance is blocked and the threshold oc- 
cupied by the portly back of a Kanaka, who 
rattles off Hawaiian with his cronies, at the 
rate of sixty words a minute, at the same 
time contaminating the surrounding atmos- 
phere with the odors of a vile tobacco smoke. 

The noises about the ship, the swirl of 
the waves, and the creaking of the machin- 
ery are, as it were, but a running accom- 
paniment. to. that low, dismal, and monot- 
onous’ obligato that is known among the 
natives as ** olo-ing.”’ ‘This the bad taste of 
a foreigner would describe as a species of 
dirge on two notes; but it is in reality a 
kind of chant or a recitation of some 
old Hawaiian legend or love song, and is 
kept up sometimes for hours without cessa- 
tion. Occasionally, as possibly in this in- 
stance, it is employed to act as a charm 
against sharks, which may be following the 
vessel; but on land the bewitching power 
that it exercises cannot here be told. 

The night and. about five 
o'clock in the morning we approach Kauai, 
It is still quite 


wears on, 


and anchor in the stream. 
dark, but after a short delay practiced sea- 
faring hands help you down the side of the 
vessel, into a huge boat, which is rocking 
like mad upon the waves. below ; and then 
a load of seasick Chinamen, you 
The breakers 


with 
inerrily pull for the shore. 
come racing in from sea with flying. spray, 
and whirl you up, then suddenly down ; but 
shut your eyes and set your teeth, and bear 
itas well as you can, until you reach the 
landing, which is Nawiliwili—-a mile from 


the principal settlement, Lihue. 
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Once again upon beloved “evra firma, you 
and your baggage are escorted toa ‘‘brake” 
or two, —a wheeled mountain vehicle, which 
is in attendance, —and are whirled lightly 
away through the early morning to the kind- 
ly welcome and _ the blissful quiet of an 
Island home. 

Kuuai, the so-called garden island of the 
Hawaiian group, is also said to be its oldest. 
Tradition claims, indeed, that all the others 
were formed from that source by a series ot 
volcanic eruptions. Seventy-two miles in 
length and twenty-five in width, it rises 
abruptly from: the ocean, mountainous and 
verdant, its plantations buried in its luxu- 
riant valleys. Its climate is cooler than that 
of Oahu, a hundred miles away, and rain- 
showers are even more abundant, refreshing 
the air and encouraging tropical growth. 

The first thing that attracts the eye of the 
stranger is the beauty and weirdness of its 
mountain scenery. Here is every conceiv- 
able variety of crag and peak, of gorge and 
precipice. A drive over the perfect roads 
of hard red clay opens before the admiring 
eye a beautiful panorama of hills, valleys, 
and plateaus, basking under the rays of a 
noonday sun, or soft and shimmering in the 
evening light. Strange and irregular are 
the mountain ranges, with peaks that rise to 
the height of five thousand feet, their sum- 
mits somewhat rounded by time but bearing 
clearly the traces of their volcanic origin. 
Here the outline is cut up into a series of 
jagged little scallops of uniform size, and the 
sides into steep and rocky ravines, while the 
range is terminated by a grand old rock, 
towering on the edge of the precipice like 
the ruin of an ancient castle. 

Sometimes the clouds descend to cut off 
squarely the tops of the mountains, while 
piercing through the mist are long and strag- 
sling sunbeams; and high. overhead, as 
though floating in the air itself, bursts the 
crest of some solitary peak, all gilded in sun- 
light. Frowning and dark in the distance 
are mountains as grimand forbidding as any 
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in the illustrations of Doré; and in the 
foreground, low, rolling, and sunny hillocks, 
sloping to the sea. Hills over which roam 
great herds of horses and cattle ; hills clothed 
in verdure, and with gorges dense with for- 
ests of the kukul, the lauhala, and the koa; 
hills whose rocks and creeks are the delight 
and the haunt of the fern hunter; and hills 
with shady groves of the ohia, the guava, and 
the mango. All these guard and enclose 
the numerous valleys, whichas seen froman 
elevation present the appearance of a vast 


A GRASS HUT, 


checker-board of emerald taro patches, rice 
helds, and vegetable gardens, with here and 
there a feathery grove of bananas or a group 
of stately trees the iron-wood, the olive, 
or the Pride of India. 

Rude and picturesque native dwellings, 
in all varieties of lack of architecture, “ 
scattered about, with an occasional grass huté 
shaded by a few lonely cocoanut trees, 
the care-free proprietors lounging about in 
the sunshine, or engaged in pounding poi, 


Or in washing in the stream. ‘Their fond- 


The Garden Islana of Hawait. 
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ness for animals is exhibited in the fact that 
a huge canopy shaded with ferns is erected 
over the unwieldy bulk of an enormous 
porker, who grunts and champs contentedly 
away beneath his bowery arch; while cats, 
curs, ducks, and chickens wander in and 
out of the family living-room at will. 

The taro is grown in fields of water, and 
is planted on little islands, two or three feet 
in diameter, studded closely over the: sur- 
face,-- the fields being separated from each 
other by a solid bank of grass. ‘The taro 


AND TARO LEAVES, 


leaf is very much like the calla, and it is the 
root that is used in the manufacture of poi, 
that time-honored article of Hawaiian diet. 
Kish are sometimes raised in the spaces be- 
tween the islands, and are considered excel- 
lent eating. 

Beautiful and extensive are the graceful 
rice fields, with their tender green, like early 
wheat, rising above the surface of the water, 
and bending and bowing before the summer 


breeze. <All the fields are laid out with the 
greatest precision and regularity, although 
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of all shapesand angles where they bend the 
curve of the hillside. 

Here also isthe domain of the industrious 
Chinaman, whose thrift supplies the neigh- 
borhood with vegetables nearly if not quite 
equal in excellence to those of California ; 
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rest, when it is plowed and planted again 
with cuttings from a previous harvest, so all 
the various processes are going on at the 
selfsame time. When the cane Is ripe, it Is 
cut off with a sharp knife about a foot from 
the ground, by native, Portuguese, or Chi- 


IN ‘A. CARE 


and who hoes contentedly away beneath the 
shade of his bamboo. hat, serene with the 
consciousness of being without a rival, and 
of producing as fine a crop of strawberries 
the whole year round as the most fastidious 
palate could desire. Cabbages, sweet pota- 
toes, lettuce, and melons, here attain their 
highest perfection ; with perhaps a field of 
tobacco or peanuts, by way of variety. 

The sugar-caune is grown mostly upon the 
plateaus or level stretches of land, for the 
sake of irrigation, and covers acre upon 
acre of Open country, down to the ocean 
The fields are defined by solid 
fences of rough stones, at once economical, 
After the first 
crop of cane is gathered in, there are two or 
known as 


shore itself. 
durable, and picturesque. 


even three volunteer 
‘‘rattoons’’; and after the last crop the 


stubble is burned and the land allowed to 


crops, 


FIELD. 


nese laborers. ‘The tops and leaves are 
trimmed to be used as fodder for the cattle, 
and it is then ready for the metamorphosis 
into sparkling sugar. 

At the mill itself all is animation. 
the winding hillside come team after team of 
ox-carts, laden to overflowing with the suc- 
culent cane stalk, each team drawn by six 
dusky drivers running 


Down 


sturdy oxen, the 
excitedly before them and using, to an ac- 
companiment of violent language, the for- 
midable ‘* black snake,” or cowhide ; whose 
strokes, however, seem to have but small 
effect upon the speed of the patient and 
bewildered burden-bearers. Each load 1s 
deposited in front of the mill and the teams 
return the same way they came, so there 1s 
a continual stream both going and coming. 
On some plantations the cane is transported 
by means of flumes extending from the mill 
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to the various parts of the field. ‘The cut- 
ters throw the stalks into the flume by the 
armful, and the current carries them to the 
mill, where they are strained out by a rough 
set of wooden crossbars and on these carried 
on to the crusher. The fact that the cane- 
fields are, as before mentioned, on the levels 
and irrigated makes it possible on very many 
plantations to use this cheap and effective 
method. It is certainly the most character- 
istic of them all and is possible only in 
an abundantly watered land. Other modes 
of ‘transportation are employed, as seen in 
th elevated railway in the fields of Kealia, 
and the flat-boats from the- bottom lands in 
the district of Hanalei. 

Sugar-making does not differ. materially 
from the methods employed in other coun- 
tries. ‘There are the various processes of 
crushing and maceration, of filtering and 
purifying, of boiling in the vat and the vacu- 
um pan, of passing through the ‘*‘ double- 
effect ” into the coolers, and thence to the 
centrifugal machine, from which it issues the 
first quality of brown sugar, ready to be 
shipped to the distant refineries of San 
Francisco. 

Each mill has its individual village of la- 
borer’s houses, which are either thrown pic- 
turesquely down upon the hillside, like cast- 
off pasteboard boxes, or standing in neat and 
regular rows. ‘here are also the comfort- 
able homes of the overseer and sugar-boiler, 
a store and post-office, and perhaps a church 
or school. 

Lihue is the principal settlement of the 
island, and the nearest to the steamer land- 
ing. Here are half a dozen plantation 
homes, chief among which is the hospitable 
abode of W. H. Rice, a wellf known stock- 
raiser. The grounds are rich in California 
and native plants, —roses, heliotrope, and 
geraniums, blossoming amicably side by side 
with the artichoke, the pineapple, and the 
Chinese banana; while the simple lawns are 
shaded by such trees as the banyan, the 
alligator pear, and the royal palm. On this 


plantation are a blacksmith-shop, a dairy, 
with several hundred fine milch-cows, a 
large livery-stable, which supplies neighbors 
and tourists with all varieties of vehicles, a 
butcher-shop, a general office, and just back 
of the house, a neat chapel, used on Sun- 
days for English, Chinese, or Japanese religi- 
ous service, and in the week-time for a pri- 
vate school. At some distance away on 
the hillside is the native church, with its 
Hawaiian preacher; the Sunday-school be- 
ing under the supervision of an able and 
energetic lady, of extended influence. ‘There 
is also a German Lutheran church, and 
some miles away in the next settlement, a 
Catholic church for the Portuguese, and 
even a tumble-down structure of the Mor- 
mons. 

The government school is in a prosperous 
condition, there being three or four experi- 
enced teachers, and perhaps one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty pupils, of every pos- 
sible nationality. It is a comfortable and 
home-like structure of one story, and con- 
tains four class-rooms. 

The district of Koloa is a drive of. ten 
miles from Lihue, througha beautiful rolling 
country, past winding rivers and picturesque 
valleys, with curious natives and barking 
dogs. Here is a cosy little mill village, and 
the comfortable country home of Doctor 
Smith, aneminent physician and missionary, 
whose orchard abounds in luxuriant tropical 
fruit trees,-—the bread fruit, lime, orange, 
guava, mango, and banana,— which mingle 


gigantic growths of bamboo, sugar-cane, 


and coffee trees. ‘Two ancient craters may 
be seen from this point, and not far distant 


with 


are the beautiful forests of fern. 

A mile or so down the beach is what is 
known as the ‘*‘Spouting Horn” — a large 
hole worn in the rocks, through which at 
high tide the waves come. dashing, sending 


. a shower of spray to the height of forty er 


fifty feet. 
A horseback ride of seven miles over a 
mountain trail brings the traveler to Kapu- 
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kai, the seaside resort of the island. Here 
are well appointed summer homes, situated 
on a beach admirably adapted for bathing 
purposes at all times and seasons. Rare 
and beautiful shells are here washed up by 
the generous tide. In the hills roam wild 
sheep, which fall a prey to the hunter, wild 
mutton being considered a great delicacy ; 
and large quantities of fine fish are obtained 
from the neighboring ocean waters. 

Eight or ten miles from Lihue, in an op- 
posite direction from Koloa, is the settle- 
ment of Kapaa, which is right on the sea- 
shore itself, some of its cottages being built 
almost on the water’s edge. This place 
boasts but one principal street or road, 
which, however, is wide enough for a re- 


spectable Broadway. On either side are 


‘straggling native houses and Chinese shops 


in a more or less flourishing condition ; and 
right in the very centre of the road there 
stands a huge tower of stone, which is in 
reality the chimney of some demolished 
sugar-mill, but which looms up overhead 
like the fragment of a vast triumphal arch, 
or a modern Tower of Babel. From the 
perpendicular bluffs that skirt the beach 
may be had a magnificent view of one side 
of the island, and a grand sweep of a lonely 
sailless and deserted, excepting 


ocean, 
when a small coast steamer makes an oc- 
casional visit. ‘The water is the color of 
sapphire, and the sky of a lighter shade ; 
and the only sound is the moaning of the 
winds and waves. 

Places cf great interest on this island are 
Skull Beach, — where skullsand even whole 
skeletons are sometimes uncovered by the 
searching tide, and which is supposed to 
have been the scene of an ancient battle ; 
the famous ‘‘barking sands” at Kekaha, 
which when trodden upon give forth low 
and muffled groans, like some animal in 
distress; and the ghost-haunted. caves of 
Hanalie. 

Waialua Falls is a lovely and. romantic 
spot, far removed from human_ habitation. 
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The name signifies two waters,,”’ designat- 
ing the upper and the lower fall. The upper 
is not so easy of access, so it is the lower 
that is mostly viewed by tourists. This is 
a sparkling cascade of §ilvery water and 
wind-blown spray, falling ona fern-clad pale, 
or precipice, one hundred and seventy-five 
feet in height, broadening as it goes, and 
dashing upon the rocks and rushes at its 
base —-a limpid and gurgling stream, now 
Waialua River. Groups of lauhala trees en- 
close it round about, forming an effective 
Over this fall two 


native women were said to have jumped, 


and refreshing setting. 


out of bravado, on arecent visit of the king ; 
one of them was killed. It is a favorite re- 
sort of the Kauai people. 

A goodly company of forty-two souls set 
off onan April morning fora tour of inspec- 
tion and a /wau in the woods. ‘lhe proces- 
sion is composed of six or seven vehicles, of 
as many different varieties, with twelve or 
fourteen horseback riders, and a lively at- 
tendance of bounding dogs. Over roads 
bordered on either side with rustling cane 
fields ; through villages, where mill-hands 
and villagers stand open-mouthed to see the 
spectacle ; by mountain pastures, where 
men are plowing with a yoke of eighteen 
oxen ; past wondering cattle with upraised 
heads, and snorting horses with excited 
heels ; up hill and down hill, until, coming 
to the more open country, we leave the 
high road, and take to the rolling plateaus, 
bounding away over the springing turf, with 
the salt air from the ocean blowing freshly 
in our faces. Arrived at the destination, 
some proceed to explore the upper fall, 
while others, having viewed the beauties of 
the lower, repair to a grove of guavas, by 
the river, to spread the native feast. 

The attendant Kanakas proceed to build 
an oven in which to roast the sweet potatoes, 
and a couple of camp-fires are soon crack- 
ling merrily away for rice and coffee. <A 
space is cleared beneath the trees, and a 
table-clotk laid upon the ground, kept in 
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ON THE WAIALUA RIVER. 


place by large stones at the corners. This 
is lightly covered with ferns, and adorned 
with clusters of ohia blossoms. The center 
of the board is graced by the passive forms 
of two young pig martyrs, fresh from sound 
slumbers of the night before in an under- 
ground chamber of hot stones, with banana 
leaves for blankets, and this dish is to be 
Hanked by two huge mounds of the sweet 
potatoes. Calabashes of poi are scattered 
about, with dishes of fish, native salt, and 
pounded kukui-nut ; also guava jelly and 
tropical fruits, and a few practical American 
dishes for the fastidious. Everything is to 
be eaten with the fingers, as knives and 
forks are forbidden on these occasions. 
Rushes are laid down in lieu of seats, and 
one has to recline at table like the ancient 
Romans. Great armfuls ot feathery ferns 
are brought in, and made up into “zs by 
dextrous fingers, and every one is garlanded; 
not forgetting the dogs who go tearing about 
and shaking their heads, as though they 
hugely enjoyed the joke. 

This is in honor of ancient Hawaiian 
customs, and is but a specimen of the 
open-air life, the freedom from restraint, 


and the universal goodwill of that simple- 
hearted people. | 

The election season is a time of the 
greatest excitement among the _ natives. 
Each of the principal districts has its rep- 
sentatives in legislature; and when the de- 
cisive day approaches, the Kanakas come 
tearing in to the polls from miles around, 
with loose rein and jangling spurs and flower- 
garlanded horses. Processions are formed 
with impromptu brass bands, and a general 
commotion prevails. Any native may vote 
who has a knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing, or who has never served a term in 
prison. The different parties are regaled 
beforehand on gin or on coffee and dough- 
nuts, according to their political platform; 
and a victory is celebrated by a grand /uau, 
with attendant ceremonies. 

They are a warm-hearted and_ childlike 
people, and their characteristics are an in- 
teresting study. 

The following is an exact copy of a letter 
received by a prominent Kauai gentleman, 
from a dusky fishermaid, who had fallen, at 
first sight, most helplessly in love with one 
of the plantation hands : 
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January 19th 188— excuse me and I sorry 
to myself farewell to you 
To you Mr. Willy R I stop hie : 
Will you please that Anna Kaumakapili. 

It may be unnecessary to add that this 
form of love-making is not the one usually 
employed on the island ; and also that the 
to keep myself and I to keep his unfortunate damsel’s affection was not re- 
self two. if you are willing you turned, the object of her choice contemp- 
ansWer my letter if you know tuously rejecting her timid but sincere 
Said ves vou sent back 


Kaianea be my marriage 
Husband. if you said yes 
I want him. I heard it was 
a workman for you and I want him 


advances. 
mv letter and vou ‘ 
Bertha Ferrick. 
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ON THE UPPER WAYS. 


You ’vE climbed a steep, but have you gone 
-Up Atlas with Endymion — | 

Been with him, there, as sung of old, 

-Him and his moonéd flocks a-cold ? 

You ’ve seen the sun come up and bound 
The east with belt of red and gold ; 

You ’ve seen, but have you trod, that ground, 
The dancing-ground of th’ early dawn? 
Have you won those heights next the sun, 
Where the wild-haired Bacchantes run ? 
You know the wood, but have you seen 
Camilla in her tiger skin, 

With arrow and with javelin ? 

You know the green fields and the trees, 
But know you their divinities ; 
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Do you draw close as mortal can, 

Dance with the nymphs that dance wfth Pan ? 
You know by note the wild birds’s song, 
Where shadows lay them deep and long, 
But what of that one song that dies 
Upon the grave where Orpheus lies ? 
You know the dews that fill and shine 
In scented fields with sleeping kine, 

But the amber that is wept upon 

The body of young Phaeton ? 

The lily and the violet——- 
You ’ve seen, and plucked, and loved them, yet 
There may be left the flowers to see 
That on the plain of Enna be. 

You know the music and the mirth 
When Spring comes singing back to earth ; 
But Bacchus fluting ’neath the vine— 
Know you that song and dance divine ? 
Ay, every field and every wood, 

The singing stream, the sighing hill — 
You love them as a lover should ; 

But there be pleasures sweeter still 
Along the viewless Upper Ways 

The poet trod in olden days. 

There, never is a fair shape found 

But music floats it round and round ; 
And fairest things that eye can see 

Aye come and go in melody, 

Until the last dull, halting thought 

Is by the rapture swift upcaught, 

And we do come a part to be 

Of what we feel and hear and see. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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X, AN UNKNOWN OUANTITYY. 


‘+-T swear I won't do anything of the 
kind!’ burst out. Arnold ungovernable 
The sudden revulsion of feeling had 
He was mad with 


rave. 
been. too much for him. 
disappointment ; a moment. before he had 
been sure she was going toask him to marry 


was on. his 


her. An: unfaltering:: ‘* Yes.” 


lips —- then she had cruelly dashed his hopes 
to the ground adding insult to injury by pro- 
posing that he should bring his friends up in 
review before her and stand by while she 
bestowed her lovely, gracious, incomparable 
self upon one of the creatures, —no, he 
would see every one of them laid out in cold 
death first. 

She was still waiting for some reply from 
him. ‘The soft, dark eyes looked puzzled, 
the flush faded from her fair cheeks as she 
looked at -his. white, angry face. He longed 
to seize her in his arms, to kiss her a hun- 
dred times.and entreat her to’ be his wife, 
but he dared not; he feared to lose all... He 
telt that his only safety lay in. flight, for he 
could not stay in her presence and refrain 
The 


door was farther off than the long, open 


from. pouring. out his wild passion, 


window, and she stood near the door. He 
dashed out through the window, upsetting in 
his headlong flight the pitcher of agua netada 
and shattering the frail Venetian goblet into 
a thousand pieces. 

For three days he could not summon 
courage to gonear her. He wandered about 


the mountains, lost to all desire of the 
chase. and with no interest whatever in fish- 
ideal. primitive 


He thought 


me, His. views on the 


woman .underwent:a change. 
Vou; XL—s. 


have. implanted in the 


Nature ought to 
breast of every girl, civilized or savage, an 
intuitive knowledge of what love is, so that 
she would recognize a lover when she had 
one before her eyes... One moment it seemed 
to him the height of good tortune to have 
found such a_ beautiful, intelligent maiden, 
fresh, unsullied by flattery, ignorant of the 
world ; and in the next instant he was re- 
gretting that very ignorance, since it raised 
a barrier between them, which he did not 
know how to pass. 

Meanwhile, time was going and the father 
would soon be back from Vera Cruz. It 
seemed hardly honorable to win the daugh- 
ter before even making his acquaintance ; 
but it might be impossible afterward, for a 
man who would hide away a lovely girl like 
that 
and bring her up in such a strange manner, 


in the mountains of Central America 
would be capable of going to any extreme 
to keep her from marrying — that must be 
his main purpose through it all. 

Arnold finally decided that as he could not 
leave off loving X if he tried, and as he had 
not the slightest wish to try, he would not 
deny himself the pleasure of seeing her as 
Perhaps she might learn 
little : 


much as he could. 


to care for hima then when the 
father appeared, whether he were man or 
ogre, he would ask him for his daughter, as 
aman of honor should ; and if he refused 
and the girl loved him, he would take her 
anyhow, as aman of honor should. 

When he had made these resolutions he 
took heart of grace and went to see. her, 
after what seemed an absence of three 
months instead of three days. Heapologized 
as best he could for his ungentle speech and 
abrupt departure. Apparently she bore him 
no il] will for either, but accepted them as a 


by 

hel 
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part of the ways of strangers from the un- 
known world. 

She was dressed that day all in black, 
with a lace mantilla on her head and a rose 
in her hair; she carried an immense black 
fan which she swayed with true Castilian 
srace. She asked no more about marriage 
customs, much to his disappointment. He 
could not know that she had ‘thought. of 
nothing else all the three days, but had de- 
cided to wait for her father’s return before 
secking further information, her guest had 
such a way of getting unexpectedly angry. 
Doubtless she annoyed him by her toolish 
questions. 

She sang Spanish airs to him ; and though 
they breathed only of war and bull-tights, still 
the music of her voice lent them a charm 
sreater than that of any love song he had 
ever heard. ‘Then he sang to her a few of 
the most romantic serenades he could recall. 
She listened with all her heart and eyes, and 
said when he had finished : ‘“Those are not 
like any songs I know, but [like them well. 
You say much about the moon and stars of 
a summer night, — I have no ballads to the 
moon, but I shall) compose 
sing them to her; she 1s very fair when she 
sails in her full radiance through the fleecy- 
clouded heavens. I like her'too when she 
shows only a silver crescent. Sometimes 
when I sit alone out there In the arbor gaz- 
incat herand everything ts still except for the 
plash of the water and the calls of the birds 
to their mates, a strange feeling of sadness 
and longing comes over me. 
plain it. wonderif others feelso. Father 
told me once that it wasn’t good for girls to 
look too much at the moon. I SUPPOSe he 
was Speaking in a parable,” she added sigh- 
ing deeply. 

‘¢ Young men and women who are think- 
ing Of marrying soon vaze much at the pla- 
cid queen of night. It is a ftavorite way 
with them of passing the time together,” said 
Arnold, with the grave air of one Stating a 
fact in natural history. 


some and 


I cannot 


[ Juan. 


‘‘Indeed? You: may come some night 
next week and we will both contemplate 
her. Perhaps we shall be inspired to write 
a beautiful hymn tn her praise.” 

Arnold inwardly doubted whether his in- 
spiration would take turn, but he 
promptly accepted the invitation. 


b 


‘© You. speak also,” continued of a 
lady’s eyes closed in slumber, but I cannot 
quite gather from the drift of the poem 
whether you wish to wake her or have her 
keep on sleeping.” 

‘This kind of song,” carefully explained 
the young man, ‘‘is calleda serenade. ‘The 
lover comes at night and stands beneath the 
lady’s window and sings. He prays. that 


sweet slumber may close her eyes and. that 


dreams of him may visit her pillow ; but. he. 


really hopes she will waken and throw: him 
down a rose.” 

should: do. so,” said the girl’ with 
sweet frankness; ‘* then. should) come 
down myself and thank him.” 

Mr. Arnold greatly regretted that he had 
not brought his violin along with him instead 
ot his fishing-pole, ~- it would have been so 
much more useful ; then he wondered what 
kind of musical instrument he could tind 
anong the Indians. 

They spent that day and many another 
like it in reading and .conversation and 
music. They strolled through the forest, 
they wandered by the lake shore, they 
eathered flowers and terns and mosses. Eis 
eyes looked love to eyes that spake not 
avain, though a vaguely troubled light began 
to shine in them at times. Fearing still to 
vex him by any show of the ignorance that 
now welghed heavily upon her soul, she 
forbore from all. questions ; but he con- 
tinued to give her great deal of uncalled- 
for information about love and lovers... It 
never seemed to-oecur to him that there 
were other subjects on which she needed as 
much enlightenment. might have filled 
her hungry mind with broad general truths 


about religion and politics, but he did not. 


{ 


He came every day with great punctuality 
as soon as the Indians. at the camp had 
siven. him his’ breakfast, and he never went 
away till twilight. He had: scruples:at first 


about such long visits ; he knew they were 


} somewhat unconventional. But. Miss: X 

seemed so unfeignedly glad to him 

: ; that he stifled what little conscience love 
i 


had Jeft. in his breast... Household cares 
claimed some of her time, but the rest she 
cave to him without reserve. 

Soinetimes he would find her arrayed in 
pink and blue satin with pearls and: foamy 
lace, her powdered hair high on her head 
like some marquise of the court of [outs 
then she would insist. on. talking 
all day. Again’ she would) be a 
Japanese girl: or an. Italian’ peasant, her 
moods -varying «with her dress. «He liked 
her best of all. in the white Greek Costume 
and.on the. day after he told her so he saw 


with pleasure that she had resumed it. “The 


Spanish dress made. her stately and unap- 
proachable, as a» she: was trifle 
uneanny and outlandish, the peasant garb 
was not rich enough, and as a French mar- 

dsc-she reminded him too-strongly of the 

wiety belle he could any. day. 1n_ his 

ive ;. but» in. the plain, -soft-falling 

lds of the Greek robe she was a fair statue 

Jowly warming into life, a beautiful work of 
nature, not of fashion. 

Qn the first night the moon was full he 

. stayed for the evening, reminding her of her 

suggestion that they should gaze together at 

the-sily Cry orb. They satin the vine-covered 

arbor near the fountain, where the water fell 


light sprays overa marble naiad; the gen- 
tlest of breezes bent the -tall garden Hites 
ind stirred the jasmine. blossoms: over. their 
heads——- and it was evening, It was moon- 
ht, it was summer. Poets and romaneers 
from time immemorial have noticed that the 


hion of.these elements 1s dangerous in the 


Case of young man anda young woman. 


Neither. Arnold nor the girl went. on with 
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the business with which they had come out 
there. Neither could think of a word to 
say. He. gazed at her the dark, lus- 
trous eyes, the wavy black hair, the curves 
of her bare arms, the scarlet tlowers rising 
and falling on her breast ; not one detail of 
her loveliness was lost upon him... She for- 


got that she had 


1 meant. to COMpose a hymn 
of praise to the moon ; she even. forgot to 
look at it. Tfer lap was full of roses, she 
began to pull them-to pieces, scattering the 
petals in pink. showers at -her feet. Her 
eyes avoided ls and her silence. seemed 
constrained... ‘hey had sat together many 
a time betore speechless for long. minutes 
and the quict had never troubled them, but 
hOW things seemed different. She wondered 
why her heart throbbed so 3 he. felt that. he 
ought not to have tried this fatal experiment 
until he had:spoken to her father. 

‘The moen continued to look down upon 
them in bland indifference, and the silence 
erew absolutely ghastly; it would have been 
a positive relief to both of them if one of 
the nearest mountain peaks had broken out 
ina volcanic eruption. —‘Vhe rose leaves fell 
faster and faster under hertrembling fingers, 
and seeing them he was suddenly inspired, 

it would. be better to Say anything than 
keep up this horrible quiet. 

‘Miss your tearing those flowers to 
pleees reminds me of Marguerite m_ the 
carden trying the daisy spell.’ 

me'about her ; T-have never .met 
her in my reading,” she said without looking 
at him. 

‘No, I suppose not. . She was a German 
peasant maiden, very gentle and beautiful, 
with blue eyes and long braids of yellow 
hair.s She is not. sure whether Faust cares 
for her. so she picks a. star-eyed daisy to try 
her fate. 

He loves me,” whispers she, as in her fingers 

She takes a petal and then [ets it tall— 

* Loves me httle miadiv, here she lingers, 

But sighs with the last petal Not at all, 

Ife loves me not at all.’ 
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‘*She throws that flower away and _ takes 
another — 

‘< But why did n't she ask him if he loved 
her? It seems to me that would have 
been simpler and more satisfactory,” inter- 
rupted X. 

— don't suppose she thought 
of that ; in fact, itisnot the usual — I mean 
she preferred to find it out by the flower. 


loves me madly 


loves me — loves a little 
Like flakes of snow the petals softly fall, 
Till one alone remains; then very sadly 
She plucks the petal, sobbing, * Not atall — 
He loves me not at all!’ 
‘Po be perfectly sure one must try this 
charm three times, if the first and second 
have been disappointing. Marguerite docs 
so, quite unaware that her lover stands near 


watching her. 


***“ Te loves me,” and the teardrops almost blind 


her, 
As with her tears the tiny petals fall. 
He loves thee!” cries a well known voice be- 
hind her, 
He loves thee madly — loves thee in all — 
Ile loves thee all’m allt?” 


she cried no more,’ remarked X, 
her future happinessis assured. Lam 
clad it went well with her.”’ 


Arnold recalled a picture he once saw of 


Marguerite in prison, a black, hopeless 
figure lying prone, clutching with despairing 
fingers at the cold stone of the floor and he 
was Silent. 

‘Here is a bunch of: daisies growing 
richt at my feet; see, they are waiting for 
me! Now hear me try the spell.” 

As she stooped for the flowers, she did not 
notice a dark shadow gliding behind the 
shrubbery near the arbor. 

But I forgot-——I have no lover!” she 
suddenly exclaimed, impressed by the ab- 
sence of this important item. 

Arnold obligingly threw himself into the 
emergency. ‘OQ, just for the sake of. the 
charm you might try 

There was a heavy step on.the grass, a 
tall figure strode up directly in front of the 


little jasmine-covered bower,’and the wrath- 
ful face of Edward Munroe confronted them. 

‘Throw down that flower and stop this 
cursed nonsense!” he said harshly to his 
daughter ; and to Arnold, ‘*‘Young man, 
who are you that steal here like a thief in 
my absence ? ” 

XN sprang to. embrace her father, though 
his rough words——the first she had ever 
heard from him —- frightened her. 

““Q, dear; dear father, I’m. so glad-to see 
you; I but he pushed her away -trom 
him and held her hard by the arm. 

Arnold writhed at the insult to himselt, 
but he mastered his rage and. answered 
calmly; *“‘I°am no thief, 
accident. I was hunting in the forest two 
or three weeks ago, and your daughter tound 
me wounded and took me to your house.” 
He met the father’s eye squarely. 

‘*You scem to have recovered from your 
hurt ; why are you still here ?”’ 

It was depressing to carry on such a dia- 
logue with a would-be father-in-law in. the 
presence of the girl to whom he had not vet 
declared himself ; but there was'no help for 
it. ‘*I found the society of your daughter 
pleasant, and I ‘staid to. have the honor of 
your acquaintance. 

Mdward Munroe swore under his breath 
and took a-step towards the young man with 
his. fist clenched; then he turned to his 
daughter, ‘*X, go into the house!” he sharp- 
ly ordered. 

‘Father, I will not,” she answered with 
quict determination. 

His eyes blazed with passion as he looked 
from one to the other. Neither shrank from 
his gaze. ‘*How much have you: been fool- 
ing with this eirl 2” he demanded. 

do. not ‘fool’? with women,’’. said’.Ar- 
nold haughtily.. have come here to see 
her every day, if that 1s what you mean. ~ I 
have not told her I love her, but I. do with 
all my heart and soul, and I ask you-to give 
her to me for my wife.” 

The earnest, manly tones checked for a 


H 


ta 
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moment the father’s anger. ‘*‘X, look at me 
and tell me that you-care nothing tor this 
stranger ; that you despise him as I do for 
obtruding himself into our home when I was 
not here to protect you.” 

She raised her eyes timidly to the face 
bent so fiercely upon her: the skies might well 
fall when her father looked lke that.. Des- 
demona was not placed in half so trying a 
position, Desdemona. had-a husband, and 


besides she knew her own feelings. But X 


was ignorant of the fair Venetian’s line of 


defense ; no heroine of romance could help 
her with a precedent. Another love than a 
father’s, a love she could not understand, 
struggled for expression and made a cruel 
conflict in her maiden heart. 

‘Why do you not answer me? Why do 
you keep me waiting ?”’ 

he gaze of both men was fixed eagerly 
upon her; the father’s eyes threatened, the 
lover simplored. She covered her face with 
her hands‘and sank down upon the ground 
sobbing out wildly, ‘‘ Why haven't I a 
mother to tell me what to do? > Other girls 
have mothers!” 

Bitter words for the father to hear! ‘hey 
brought back afresh the shame of twenty 
vears gone by and wrung his soul with the old 
agony. ‘lhe sight of her tears was more. than 
\rnold could endure. He-rushed forward to 
raise her; but the father. stopped him. 
‘“Neep. back, sir, or you!) The girl 
isanine and you orany other man shall never 
have her!” 

Ile lifted her to her feet and held her half 
tenderly against his breast, waiting tor her 


} 


ibs to subside. **Now, NX, settle this thing 


nneckly. cannot think that in three short 
cks ye have learned to care more for 
Issman than for the one who has loved 
vou all your days... ‘Tell him to go and leave 
to each other.” 
She wiped the last tears away and with- 
“from. his “embrace. . ‘*-Father,’’. she 


suid with a grave, simple dignity, ‘‘you have 


rept from me the knowledge that a woman 


has other duties besides those to her father ; 
you have said there was no other happy 
love ; you left it to a stranger to tell me that 
a time comes to every girl when she leaves 
the father fora husband and makes a new 
home. All women have acted thus as far 
back as history goes, the ignorant and the 
intelligent, the barbarous and the civilized, 
queens and peasants,— Ze told me so” — 
with a sweet, shy gesture toward Arnold 
which filled that young man with rapture un- 
speakable.. ‘* not different from others; 
Nature made us all alike ; and —and I want 
to do as all the rest have done. It-— must 
be good or else the custom would not have 


She stammered 


been kept up. so. long !” 
over the last sentences and blushed crimson, 
for Arnold. was drinking in her words as 
though they were a revelation from heaven. 

X, Ihave lost groaned her 
father in despair. 

indeed !. they go right. on loving 
their fathers just the same.” 

‘*But IT will not share you with anybody : 
you are all [ have in the world. I came to 
this lone place to bring you up in seclusion 
that you might be safe and happy; there is 
a curse on our race that forbids us to hope 
for love in marriage. You know nothing 
about this man. You shall not throw your- 
self away upon*him.” 

Arnold interposed. ‘*‘Mr. Munroe, Ihave 
friends in San Francisco, who can satisfy 
you as to my respectability. My whole life 
is Open. to your inspection. No parent has 
a right to interfere when his child’s future is 
at stake. It 1s pure selfishness. I ‘can 
make your daughter happy and I will. 
Miss X, will you marry me?” 

And X left her father’s side, walked up to 
the young man, put her hand in his for a 
second, then turned and fled into the house. 
Arnold drew a deep breath of satisfaction and 
relief : the primitive woman could be relied 
upon ! 

He could make no impression upon the 
father, either that night or at any future in- 


} 
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terview ; nor could Edward Munroe influ- 
ence his daughter to give up her. lover, 
though he tried every argument that his own 
sreat love could suggest... Arnold begged 
for an immediate marriage, but X insisted 
that he should wait at Icast six months. She 
hoped to overcome her father’s objections ; 
but he could not be. moved. it. 
wretched time for both. ‘Vhe old confidence 
was destroyed ; they shunned each other's 
presence. 

At the end of the allotted period Arnold 
came for his bride, and they were married. 
Both implored her father’s blessing on their 
union ; but he said to X with cruel coldness 
when she would have clung to him and 
kisséd him for the last timc: ‘‘] have no 
daughter any more. I have nothing left to 
me now. Go with the husband you have 
chosen... never want to look) upon your 
face again. You are dead'to 

Her husband bore her away, half fainting 
with gricf, and the happiness of their honey- 
moon was chilled by. the estrangement. of 
father and ehild. made. repeated efforts 
toward reconciliation, but her Ictters were 


sent back unopened, and she at length gave 
up the attempt as hopeless. 
tonder, 


Ralph: Arnold it would have been hard to 


more devoted: husband than 


Vague rumors of hisstrange marriage 


find. 
Were current in society, and when he re- 
turned from his wedding journey halt his 
friends expected to see a painted savage 


dressed in skins and wampum. Sone said 


his wife was the daughter of a Mexican cat- 


tle-king, fabulously rich but unable to write 


her own name: others had it from cood 


authority that she was. a Sandwich Islander, 
dark but comely still. others asserted that 
he had discovered’ Hefin A\laska.and that 
She had a dreadtul habit of nibblne tallow 
cundles when she was out in company. A] 
were agreeably disappointed when they met 
she sometimes 


the beautiful woman. 


startled them with her quaint observations 


and lack of conventionahty, charmed. them 
by her sweet unconsciousness of self. 

She found infinite delight in the new life 
opened to her, and she drank in at every 
pore the knowledge that had been so care- 
fully kept-from her. Her father’s anger re- 
mained the only cloud. upon her. bliss, tor 
her love for her husband knew no bounds. 

A year after her marriage a child was born 
to them, a bright, laughing boy, the very 
image of -herself, the proud father declared. 
There could be no question but that she 
loved. her baby passionately ; yet Ralph 
Arnold often found her crying over as 
though her heart would break. She gave 
no reason for her tears and seemed troubled 
by his questions. Her strength returned 
but slowly, and the child was a_ big boy 
six weeks old before she was able to sit up. 

One afternoon when he had come home 
early to take her out fora drive, he found 
mother and child missing. ©The servants 
had not seen her go out, and he soon found 
that she was not at any of. her friends’. 

Ide was frantic. with anxiety, uncertain 
what to do, when a telegram was. brought 
him: ** Don’t be frightened. I have gone 
to my father, he will forgive me now when 
he sees my baby.” 

He followed as fast as he could and came 
to the mountain home one night but a little 
while after she had reached it... It was early 
spring... Nothing. was changed about. the 
place; the windows’ were Open, the 
tains undrawn. | Ikdward Munroe sat by the 
library table reading, and from the darkness 
outside. Ralph Arnold saw his wife, hardly 
recovered from severe illness, and 
weakened and worn. by the long, hard jour- 
ney, steal softly into the room with her 
child mm. her arms. and. “fall down at. her 
father’s feet. 


“Father,” -she. cried, clinging: to ‘his 
knees, you would only forgive me 1 
eould) be the happiest woman living, for I 


5.7 


never knew 


have everything excey you! 


\ 
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what your love was until my baby was born 
until it looked 
clung to me with its little helpless fingers. 


up into my eyes. and 
Just so T must have clung to you, and you 
loved and cherished me! 


} tor my. child’s sake!” 


She raised the baby and put it in his 


love me again 


arms; and as it smiled in his face it seemed 
to him that it was X herself, again a. little 
child, just as she looked on that night when 
i he had pointed the pistol at her head to kill 


her. 


Tears rolled slowly down his cheeks. 
Ile clasped his daughter to his breast and 
kissed her and. her. little one again and 
again, 


Ralph Arnold came forward, and the two 
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men shook hands without a word. X 
smiled brightly at him and remarked: 

‘*] knew you would come if we came, 
but I did not dare to ask your consent lest 
you should refuse and make me wait till I 
got stronger,—this was all I needed to 
make me well. Since I have been out in 
the great world I have noticed that it is the 
custom even of good wives to do as they 
choose, then ask pardon of their husbands 
afterwards; it zy a good way. Father, isn't 
my baby the dearest, cunningest thing you 
ever saw! Can you believe it is mine? I 
have named him Edward; he is no X, no 
doubtful element. I know all about him: 
he will be a great and good man.” 


Marshall Graham. 


END. 


EARTHQUAKES IN. CALIFORNIA AND ELSEWHERE. 


IN selecting the instruments and work for 
the Eick’ Observatory have been guided 
not only by a desire. to. make this magnifi- 
cent establishment useful to science all over 
the whole world, but.also by a sense-of. the 
duty of the observatory to do its share. in 
solving local problems or in forwarding local 
Interests. “So that one of the first depart- 
nents established was that’ relating to the 

time. service for the public and. for the 
railways. 
Another local problem has received’ very 
careful attention... I. refer to. the accurate 
registration of earthquake shocks. A very 
nnplete instrumental outfit of seismometers 
(instruments for measuring earthquakes) has 
en ordered and placed in. position: at 


Mount Hamilton, and the University at Cali- 


tornia has two other sets.at Berkeley. By 


OL these We May hope to obtain ac- 


curate and quantitative accounts of the. cir- 


cumstances. of earthquake shocks. It is 
very likely that Berkeley and Mount Hamil- 
ton are not the best situations for these in- 
struments, but that isa matter to be decided 


jater on, It is-hoped by means of these in- 
struments to begin the accurate study. of 
earthquakes. 

Asa preliminary to this really accurate 
work I have collected all available accounts 
of all the earthquakes which have been 
recorded in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, from 1769 to 1887, and this collec- 
tion will shortly be published by the Univer- 
sity of California. 

I have examined a large number of books, 
newspapers, and manuscripts relating to this 
question in the past summer, and it has 
occurred to me that it might not be useless 
to give a short account of the chief charac- 
teristics of earthquakes, as described by the 
Mallet, Milne, Fuchs, 


best authorities 


= 
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and others. The subject should not be 
without interest in California, where (light) 
shocks are experienced as often as twice a 
month on the average for the whole State. 

The Way in which an Larthquake Acts. 
—The very shock 


would be one in which there was only one 


simplest earthquake 
explosion; where this occurred at a single 
point; where it was transmitted through per- 
fectly homogeneous rocks to the surface 
stratum of the earth, and where this surface 
stratum was itself composed of homogene- 
ous materials. 

some idea of the- circum- 
In the first place, 


We can form 
stances of such a shock. . 
spherical waves would go off from the centre 
in every direction. One minute after the 
shock the radius of the wave would be 1; 
two minutes after, 2; three minutes after, : 
and so on. The whole energy of the origi- 
would be in the surface of each 
But 


increases in surface as the 


nal shock 
spherical wave at successive moments. 
the wave-front 
square of its radius increases. ‘The energy 
has to be spread over the whole of the in- 
creased surface and hence the energy at a 
single point of the wave 1s inversely as the 
square of the distance from the origin. — For 
example, if the energy at each point of the 
Wave-surface is eve at a mile from the origin, 
at two miles it 1s one-fourth, at three miles 
one-ninth, at one hundred miles eve-ten-tou- 
sandth. ‘Vhis shows how rapidly the vio- 
lence of earthquake shocks diminishes as 
we vo further from their origin. Suppose the 
wave to go on and finally to meet the surface 
stratum of the earth. Here a portion of the 
wave will be reflected back into the interior 
of the earth; a portion will be refracted out 
into the air (producing sounds). and into 
the upper loose layer ot surface materials, 
producing superficial vibrations, overturning 
or shaking buildings, etc. 

This last wave will travel along the sur- 
face becoming less andless energetic until it 
can do no more damage to buildings ; then 


at last until it can no longer be felt by 


the surface wave. 


[ Jan. 


human senses; and finally until it is no 
longer perceptible to the most delicate in- 
struments. It has used up and destroyed 
all the work there was in it by fissuring the 
ground, by shattering rocks, by deforming 
and heating the solid and liquid matter 
which it has met in its path. .So much for 
The same is true, in its 
degree, of the sound-wave. What has be- 
come of the This 
traveled back to the origin and has met and 
perhaps re-inforced any other waves which 


reflected wave? has 


left the origin later than the first wave. 

We have so far supposed only one wave 
to come from the focus of disturbance. 
This is a wave of alternate compression and 
rarefaction like a sound-wave. — ‘The first 
shock compresses the shell of matter around 
it; the elasticity of this matter causes it to 
resume its original shape and to expand so 
as to fill more than its original sphere ; and 
alternate condensations and rarefactions are 
produced and the wave travels onwards as 
in Figure 1. The adjacent particles of the 
matter are alternately nearer together and 
farther apart than usual. ‘This is the nor- 


mal wave. ‘The mass of matter near the 


origin is broken and fissured, some. of 
the particles are driven beyond the elastic 
limit, and waves like water-waves are formed 
in which the separate particles move up and 
down while the wave-form travels onwards ; 
or rather the particles move transversely to 
the direction of wave-motion. Strong dis- 
locations and torsions are produced by this 
rupture and the effort of the body to assume 
its original shape gives rise to waves of 
elastic distortion also. At the emergence 
of each of these three waves at the earth’s 
surface each is in its turn split into reflected 
and refracted waves. 

Even in the simple earthquake which we 
The 


reflected. wave of the quickest or normal 


have imagined complexities come in. 


wave on its way back to the center, meets 
the other two direct waves and interferes 


with them and so on. Now if we take the 


dj 
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case of an earthquake as it actually arises in 
nature, we are at once plunged into the midst 
of the most highly complex circumstances. 
The origin of the’ shock may be a long 
fissure, perhaps of very irregular shape. 
From each part of thisa shock may originate. 
Not only so, but from each = point many 
shocks may come at. irregular. intervals. 
These do not travel through homogeneous 
materials, but across and through rocks of 
the most various densities, and at each new 
layer, new refractions and reflections take 
place, producing complicated: interferences 
of the waves themselves. sufficiently 
strong wave may throw down or break some 
mass in the interior of the earth, and may 
produce: mechanically some new fault. or 
fissure, Or may Open. a vent for subterranean 
waters Into a region of intensely heated rock 
thus bringing the explosive power of steam 
into play, and it may produce in some or all 
these ways new secondary origins, each of 
point of which may again produce its own 
earthquake waves of distortion, etc., and its 
own set of reflections and refractions. ‘The 
resultant effect at the earth’s surface is most 
complicated as we see, and even this brief 
sketch may serve to show how impracticable 
it will always be to explain completely every 
circumstance ofthe very simplest earthquake. 
We are thus obliged to address ourselves 
to certain definite and Jimited problems, 
which it is posstble to solve —as for ex- 
ample to determine the place and depth of 
the earthquake origin, the velocity of. trans- 
inission of the wave, etc., etc., and to give 
up all hope of a* complete understanding of 
every detail of the whole phenomenon. 
Larthquake- This is no place to 
vo. into details regarding earthquake or other 
waves, as those of sound or water. But 
something may be said of them which may 
make.the phenomena of. an carthquake bet- 
ter understood than it. usually is... For ex- 
Ay 


D, E, F, Gare places on the earth’s sur- 


ample let us look at Figure 1. 


face; and © is the point of origin of an 


earthquake, say three or four miles below 
the surface. A wave starts from O after the 
initial shock and travels in all directions 
from O. All the energy of the shock is in 
the surface of the wave. | From experiments 
on artificially produced earthquakes we learn 
that the velocity of transmission diminishes 
as the wave goes on. One minute after the 
shock the wave front is at 1; two minutes 
after, at 2; three minutes after, at 3; and 
so on, Just before the end of the third 
minute, say, the front reaches the surface 
at A and at B. At A the direction of the 
shock is vertically upwards. A house at A 
would be lifted suddenly and then dropped, 
but there would be no tendency. to over- 


turn the walls. 


~ 


At Bb, there would be a lift and also a 
slight tendency to overturn ; at Ca lift and 
the maximum overturning force ; at D, E, 
etc., lighter and lighter shocks from thiswave. 
Notice also that persons at A and B would 
experience the shock about three minutes 
after the first actual shock ;.a person at C, 
four minutes after ; at D, five minutes after; 
at EK, six minutes after, and soon. In three 
minutes the sasface-wacve would travel from 
A to kK and to X in the other direction. — If 
we knew the angles at which the shock 
emerged at two places ina straight line (bet- 
ter three or many) we could prolong the 
lines AO and BO back till they met and 
thus determine the depth of O. 

Accurate time-observations at A, 
etc., will give us the velocity of the surface 
wave. Al] this is shown precisely by earth- 
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quake instruments, and more or less accur- 
ately by observations of destroyed buildings 
and the accounts which can be given by 
persons. But the instruments give the most 
rehable accounts. They have no nerves to 
be shocked ; their watches are always right; 
and they show the direction of the shock 
better than the overturned: Walls of struc- 
tures which were built to stand up, and not 
to be overturned for the sake of science. 
These observations are really of use. If we 
can find out that an earthquake origin 1s 
under a certain region, it is a good sign of 
the use to which that region ought to be 
put. We can afford to grow wheat in the 
fields there, but we must not build a city 
near it. 

Distinction between Larthquake and Wa- 
ter IVaves.—It is necessary to draw a dis- 
tinction between earth-waves water- 
Waves, yet in some points they present a 
striking likeness. The large carthquake 
waves Which originated off the coast of South 
Ameriea and then radiated outwards across 
the Pacific to Japan and other countries, 
took twenty-five hours or so to ‘travel the 
3,900 miles from their origin. While they 
were near their origin they appeared as walls 
of water rapidly advancing onwards, sixty 
feet in height, and they succeeded. each 
other at rapid intervals. After these walls 
of water had traversed the Pacific to Japan, 
for instance, they had dwindled out toa 
swell which could scarcely be detected ex- 
cept on shore lines, where the water rose and 
feil like the tide. 

Instead of walls of water. sixty feet high, 
they became long, tull undulations not: more 
than eight feet-in- height, with a distance 
from crest to crest of from one to two hun- 
dred tniles.. If we compare this to the ef- 
feet Of very large carthquakes on land there 
are many phenomena which can be -ex- 
plained on the assumption of an- action 
similar to this having taken place. The 


short, quick vibrations of the Lisbon earth- 


quake radiated to very. distant countries, 


and by the time they reached England had 
become long 


several minutes. In countries like England, 


> ‘ 


these pulse-like movements were too gentle 
to be perceived except in the effects pro- 
duced by tipping the beds of lakes and 
ponds. ‘Their original energy had destroyed 
itself in the work performed on the route 
from Lisbon to England. 

Motion of an fLarth- Particle. — Where 
there is not an actual rupture of the surface 
of the earth, Wwe may conceive the motion 
of each particle of the surface to be a vi- 
bration in.a very small orbit. At points far 
cin of the shock, the ver- 


away from the on 
tical motion is very small. in comparison. to 
the horizontal motion. The horizontal 
motion itself is usually very small. Actual 
measures by earthquake instruments show 


that it is almost always less than a tenth of 


an inch even in heavy shocks. 

When it is so much as two-tenths of an 
inch brick chimneys. are shattered. and 
thrown down. The vertical displacements 
are: far. less. In the destructive Japan 
earthquake of 18580, the greatest vertical 
displacement was two-one-hundredths of an 
inch. In the great shock of 1868 in San 
lrancisco, the actual vertical displacements 
of. the earth-particles. were certainly. not 
above one-tenth of an inch, and the. hori- 


zontal displacements not above one-half of 


an inch, and they were probably less. 

Displacements such as these, would. not 
result in destructive effects if they were pro- 
duced gently and slowly... They are, in 
fact, produced violently and suddenly three 
or four times per second, and the structures 
destroyed have not time to accommodate 
themselves to the change. 

These small motions, it will be remem- 
bered, are based upon actual measures and 
must be accepted.. We. have to explain 
our personal teelings.and” sensations on: an- 
other scale. Lhave seen several accounts 
of California carthquakes, in which it was 


suid that- the earth rolled in great. waves, 


flat waves having a period of 


| 
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several feet high. If it had done so, the 
surtace of the ground would have broken 
into huge chasms, which would have opened 
and shut like jaws; whereas at most noth- 
ing more than cracks and small fissures were 
seen. Such large chasms are formed at the 
worst shocks, and we have absolute evi- 
dence, that in the very worst Italian shocks 
the earth-particles may move from four to 
live inches. © But. fortunately we have not 
experienced any shocks of this nature in 
California during our historic period, 1769 
to 1S57. 

The interior of the earth is probably fluid, 


but the fluid mass is. so viscous that its be- 


havior 1s very like that of a rivid solid: “Hf 


the crust of the carth is 25 or 30 miles in 
floats on a melted mass, 
like 


forty-five million pounds per square inch near 


thickness and if it 
the «enormous pressure. (something 
the earth’s centre) will compress the liquid 
interior and produce a high viscosity, and the 
earth will act as if it had a solid nucleus 
which floats in.a_ highly viscous. layer, 
which layer floats in an: outer one, slightly 
less viscous and soon till we reach the outer 
liquid) layer which may be comparatively 
uid. 
the outer quid. layer. 
Loxperiments. 


made in Japan on artificial earthquakes pro- 


The crust of the earth floats upon 
- experiments 
duced -by exploding. small 
dynamite indicated that the amplitude of the 
vibrations diminished direetly as the distance 
increased for some distance: from. the origin 
of disturbance, but ata greater distance 
diminution 


trom the origin the rate of 


cemed to be slower. | The transverse vibra- 
tlons. seemed to die out less quickly than the 
hormal vibrations. 

The area over which a shock is felt will 


depend not only on the initial force of the 


disturbance. but also on the focal depth of 


the shock, the form and position of the focus 


itself, the duration of the disturbance, and 


also. upon the: nature and arrangement. of 


quantities of 
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the materials through which the shock is 
transmitted. 

Directions of Shocks. 
fact, in California as well as in other parts 


It seems to bea 


of the world, that the main directions in 
which earthquake shocks are transmitted are 
along the axes of mountain chains, of river 
beds, or of narrow valleys. An obvious 
reason why this should be the case 1s that 
in the great majority of cases the earth’s 
crust 1s much more nearly homogeneous 
a/ong a mountain ridge, the axis of a valley, 
The shock 


travels in the direction of least resistance or 


etc., than transverse to it. 
of maximum homogenity. 


In. California. we should cxpect earth- 
quake-waves to travel paraliel to the ridges 
of the Sierras, the Monte Diablo Range, the 
Coast Range, or in the directions of the 
Joaquin, Sacramento, Salinas, and 
other rivers, and experience shows that they 
do so. A severe shock may be transmitted 


with force transverse to these directions, 
but slighter shocks often lose their energy, 
and are not felt in such transverse direc- 
tions. 

One of the smaller’ valleys,.as the San 
Ramon, the Amador, the Clear Lake Basin, 
Round Valley, Pitt River Valley, or Honey 
Lake, may experience quite sharp shocks that 
do not leave the valley itself. ‘The earth- 
quake shocks at Shasta, Weaverville, and 
Eureka are very probably connected phe- 
deep. canon 


nomena, for example. 


intervening between the source’ the 
shock and a particular locality may proteet 
the latter altogether from the lighter earth- 
quakes. In a very rugged country, like that 
Mount 


will be quickly broken up, especially if they 


near Hamilton, earthquake-waves 
travel near the earth’s surface, as’ most do. 
Lhe city of Quito is said to owe its safety to 
deep canons which surround it, while a 
suburb only fifteen miles distant has often 
been destroyed. 


In the experiments in Japan produced by 


| 
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exploding charges of gun powder or dyna- 
mite, it was shown that the greatest motion 
of the earth is zvwards towards the point 
from which the disturbances _ originate. 
The same thing has been shown in regard to 
certain earthquakes. Should this prove to 
be the general rule it will give a means ot 
determining not only the jine of direction 
of an earthquake shock but the side from 
which it came. 

Depth of Larthquake Origins below the 
Earth’s Surface.—Vhe depth of focus of 
earthquakes below the surface of the 
earth has been roughly ascertained tor 
several earthquakes. It may be interesting 
to give some of the results. 

In the Naples earthquake of 1857, Mal- 
let found that the depth of focus was about 
five and three-fourths miles. 

In the Yokohama earthquake, of 1580, it 
is probable that the depth of origin lay be- 
tween one and one-half and five miles. lor 
four other earthquakes the depth has been 
variously determined as between one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousand and thirty- 
six thousand feet. 

After a large earthquake smaller shocks 
usually occur at short intervals. At first the 
disturbances are separated from each other 
by only a few minutes or hours. [ater on, 
the intensity of the shocks decreases, the 
intervals between them become greater and 
vreater, until finally, after a few hours or 
days: or even months the earthquake dies 
out. 

There is such a thing as a. secondary 
earthquake, which may be produced in this 
way. “Phe shaking produced by one earth- 
quake may be sufficient to cause regions 
which are in a critical state to give way, and 
thus the first disturbance may become the 
originator of a second earthquake, smaller 
than itself, or even very much greater. If 
we admit that any earthquake wave radiat- 
ing from its centre may act in such manner, 
we see that a feeble disturbance may 
be the ultimate cause of the production of a 


very destructive earthquake, just as the dis- 
turbance of a stone upon the face of a cliff 
might by its impact upon other stones cause 
many tons of material to be dislodged, or 
just as the foot of a traveler may start an 
avalanche. 

Velocity of Propagation of: Larthquake 
Shocks. — From certain experiments. in 
Japan, Professor Milne concludes that the 
velocity of propagation of the earthquake of 
1881 was variable, and that it was greater 
when measured between points. nearer to 
the origin of disturbance than between 
points at a distance. ‘The actual velocities 
appeared to vary between four thousand and 
nine thousand feet per second. The veloci- 
ty of the shock of the Charleston earthquake 
was far greater. The general conclusions of 
Professor Milne upon earthquake velocities 
are as follows :— 

1. IWifferent earthquakes, though they 
may travel.across the same country, have 
very variable velocities lying between sever- 
al hundreds and several thousands of feet 
per second. 

2. ‘The same earthquake travels) more 
quickly across the districts near to its origin 
than it does across districts which are far 
removed. 

3. ‘The greater the intensity of the ini- 
tial shock, the greater the velocity. 

The Cause of Larthiquakes.— Vhe prima- 
ry causes of earthquakes are probably the 
heat of the earth, the heat of the sun, 
and the variation in gravitating influences. 
These primary causes produce secondary 
ones which are dependent upon them, such 
as expansions and contractions of the earth’s 
crust, variations in temperature, baromet- 
rical pressure, rain, wind, the attractive in- 
fluences of the sun and moon in’ producing 
tides in the ocean, or strains In the earth’s 
crust, etc., etc. Volcanoes and earthquakes 
are certainly connected in the closest manner. 

Leartiguakes may be Produced by Faults in 
Rocks, sudden formation of. fissures 
or faults within the earth’s crust. will give 
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rise to earthquakes, and possibly also to vol- 


canic vents. Earthquake and volcanic regions 
are certainly situated on areas where there 
is evidence of rapid elevation — as all about 
the shores of the Pacific... Certain earth- 
quakes and faults are closely related. phe- 
nomena. Perhaps most of our California 
earthquakes are due to the rending of the 
lower rocks In mountain regions. ‘The Inyo 
earthquake was probably an example of this 
kind. 

Earthquakes Consequent upon the Lxplo- 
ston of Steam tn the [ntertor of the Earth, 

— Humboldt regarded volcanoes and earth- 
quakes as .the results. of'-causes which he 
described as the reaction of the fiery Interior 
of the earth upon its rigid crust.. To put 
this in more definite form it has been. sug- 
eested that earthquakes may be due to sud- 
den outbursts of steam beneath the crust of 
the earth and its final escape into cracks 
and fissures. 

The gradual percolation of the waters of 
the ocean down into volcanic. foci might 
account for the production of steam beneath 
the earth’s crust, and the escape of steam 
constantly from. one fissure into another 
produce rending of the rocks 
which would. sufficient to account for 
even the severest earthquake. But when we 
say that an carthquake has shown evidence 
by the nature of its vibrations that it was 
produced by a fault in the rocks, it is by no 
means certain that this fault. may not itself 
have been produced by an explosion of 
Steam. 

[f we assume that the earth has the rigidity 
which physicists ascribe to it, it will be im- 
possible that bodily. tides should be: pro- 
duced in it, but nevertheless there must. be 
traveling around the earth a tidal stress, and 
one such stress for every one of the heaven- 
ly bodies, as. the moon, the sun, etc. If 
this stress 1s imposed upon an area of. the 
earth’s surface which 1s in a critical state, it 


may cause this area to give way and thus be 
the origin of an earthquake. Earthquakes 


ought therefore to be more numerous when 
these stresses are the greatest, — that is, at 
the time when the moon or sun 1s nearest to 
the earth and again when the moon and the 
sun act togetherand not opposed, —— that ts, 
at the time of full or new moon and not at 
the time of half-moon. 

Connection between Larthquakes and the 
Phases of the  Moon.—— Professor Perrey 
worked upon this subject for many years andas 
the result of his researches announced that 
earthquakes ave more frequent at new moon 
or at full moon than they are when the moon 
is half full. They are also more frequent 
when the moon ts nearest the earth than 
when she is farthest off. ‘They are. also 
more frequent at.any. given place when the 
moon is on the meridian of that place than 
when she is situated on the horizon of the 
place. 

Frequency of Larthquakes in relation to the 
Position of the Sun. 
more frequent at the equinoxes than they 


- Harthquakes are much 


are at the solstices, and this is true for both 
hemispheres. ~ Perhaps the best general law 
that can be stated 1s that tor the northern 
hemisphere. for the six months between 
October and March there are more earth- 
quakes than for the remaining months of the 
year. 

Connection between Larthquakes and the 
Posttions of the Planets.—¥rom set. of 
earthquake statistics it has been shown with 
some degree of probability that earthquakes 
occur with more frequency at the times 
when the planets Jupiter and Saturn exert 
their influence jointly upon the earth than 
at those times when the influences of these 
planets are opposed. 

It is by the use of the preceding prinei- 
ples that Professor Falb of Vienna predicts 
carthquakes. ‘lhe prineiples are probably 
true when we take the whole earth together, 
and if by means of them an earthquake is 
predicted for a certain day, the prediction ts 
not likely to fail since taking the - whole 
earth together there are many earthquakes 
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daily. In Japan alone the average is from 
two to three daily. 

Lie Hours atowhich Larthguakes ar 
most An examination of 2 cata- 
logue of Over 2,000 earthquakes which oc- 
curred in various parts of the world between 
the years 1850 and 1857 showed that for 
both hemispheres the number of shocks ob- 
served. during the night time was much 
greater than the number observed during the 
daytiine. very likely can be explained 
by the fact that one’s attention is morc 
readily directed shock at night than in 
the daytime, as it is well known that a quite 
severe shock may pass unfelt: by a person 
who 18 walking in the: streets, or attending 
to an ordinary mechanical. occupation out 
of doors. “his probably will account for 
the greater frequency of shocks in the nicht 
lime, In spite of this being the time Of sleep. 

Kelation of Shocks. anit 
Changes of the Barometer.—-\t has long been 
well known that the quantity of hredamp 
given off from coal seams has a direct rela- 
tion to the barometric presstire: © The same 
thing a certainly true of the amount of 
emitted from certain volcanoes, 
Volcanic: phenomena and) barometric pres- 
sure are certainly in direct relationship. 

\ sudden rise of the barometer produces 
ur immense load upon the area of the 
earths. surface over which this rise takes 
place, and it is not difficult -to that 
this may be the final cause which makes the 
crust of the earth give Way in some if not 
an inch, this ts “equivalent to placing 
load about seventy-two pounds Upon 
CVCFV square -of over the whole 
surface Where. this rise takes plive C. 
of the barometer over any region is equlya- 
lent to the removing of a heavy load, and 
if subterranean forees are endeavoring -to 
burst. the. crust of the carth upwards, the 
removal of even a@ slight’ barometrica] pres- 
sure may allow this rupture to take place. 


Prediction ef Larthguakes.—Prot. Milne 


has lived in an earthquake country (Japan) 
for many years and has devoted his whole 
time to the study of these phenomena. He 
is of the opinion that science will advance 
in the future so that earthquakes may. be 
predicted, but he gives no countenance to 
any prognostications of earthquakes by the 
personal feelings of individuals, or by the 
behavior of animals, birds, etc. 

The underground noises which precede 
earthquakes may be observed by means of 
telephones suitably arranced and connected 
with the carth’s strata is done in Italy, 
and it is by no means impossible that at 
some time earthquakes in certain localities 
may be predicted by this meuns.. It has 
been shown from. Italian observations that 
these small motions of the earth which pro- 
duce sounds in the telephones, always in- 
crease with the fall of the barometer ; and 
the soundsare at least believed Invariably to 
precede an earthquake shock. An increase 
of baremetrical pressure of only one one- 
hundredth of.an inch is equivalent to a load 
of twenty million pounds to the square mile. 
Prot. Milne gives an’ account of a typhoon 
In Japan accompanied by great variations of 
barometrie pressure which were sufficient to 


e surface of the 


~ 


make-a change of load of th 
earth from. sixty to’ one hundred: million 
pounds to the. square. mile, just as if these 
loads had been placed on and:removed from 
a considerable portion of the carth’s surface. 
Such storins as these might well be the final 
cause of earthquakes. 

the assumption that: the. earth ‘has 
ereat rigidity, Mr. George Darwin has. con- 
cluded that if the barometer rises an inch 
over:the whole arca of Australia, the load 
would. be sufficient to sink that continent 
two or three inches. "The tides which twice 
ol day load Our shores, CilLuse the land to rise 
and fallin the same: manner. Mr. Darwin 
has caleniated that on the shores of the At- 
lintic this rise and tall of the land May be 
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Larthquake.. Periods, — Our evidence, 
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such as it 1s, indicates. a general uniformity 
in the occurrence of earthquakes as  dis- 
tributed over long periods of time, but while 
such uniformity may be the fact throughout 
historic time taken as.a whole, there 1s also 
evidence of so-called ‘paroxysmal energy in 
shorter. periods. “There may» be scarcely 
any time in which there is not an earthquake 
somewhere within acertain large earthquake 
region; and yet it will be found that there 
are epochs when. earthquakes. occur In 
creater numbers and intensity than the 
average, and these we may call periods. of 
paroxysmal energy. 

After considering the extensive tables of 
carthquake. statistics. which he drew. up, 
Mir. Mallet. says that while the smallest or 
minimum intervals between two epochs of 
paroxysmal. energy may be a_year-or two, 
the usual interval is from five ten. years 
of Comparative repose. . The shorter inter- 
vals-are. periods of fewer carthquakes, not 
always of earthquakes of less intensity, but 
usually so. ‘Phe alternation. of) paroxysm 
and repose appears to follow no absolute law. 

Within historic time two marked periods 
of extreme paroxysm have been observed in 
cach century, one greater than the: other. 
Phat of the-greatest number and intensity of 
cartnquakes has occurred about the middle 
of cach century, the other toward the end 
of each century. ‘The oc€currence of such 
epochs at the middle or towards the end of 
our purely arbitrary. subdivision of duration 
Into’ -centurics must, of course,. be only 
avcveident... ‘Phe interval of duration between 
one epoch and the next, that is fifty years 
ar so,.is the only thing that can have 
real’ basis; statistics seem to confirm 
the reality of such an interval and of such 
pochs. 

We may. then provisionally affirm the 
wrobability two periods of. earthquake 


acuivity;-a greater and a less alternately as 
ccurring in one hundred. years for the 


three last’ centuries of history, at least tor 
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the whole earth taken together; not for any 
particular place, of course. 

Liffects of Earthquakes on Lutldings. 
flow: to Safe. Houses. — Professor 
Milne has made a large number of observa- 
tions upon the nature of the effects of an 
earthquake shock upon houses, and has de- 
duced a. certain number of practical rules 
with regard to building houses in earth- 
quake countries. ‘Phe more important of 
these are:— 

In choosing a site for a house in an earth- 
quake country find out by the experience 
of others the localities which are least dis- 
turbed, and build there. Sometimes these 
localities will be upon hills, and at other 
A wide 


open plain is less likely to be*disturbed than 


times in valleys and on the plains. 


a position on. a hill, especially on the edge 
of a hill. 

Avoid building on loose materials which 
rest on hard strata beneath. 

Place foundations on the hard rock and 
leave a. pit or trench all round them up. to 
the surface of the ground. 

If earthquakes in a. region. come always 
from one direction, build the house so. that 
the blank wallsare paraiel to this direction, 


and so. that the walls with many Openings 


In them —~as windows and doors — are at 
right angles to such direction. 

Small structures can be supported on 
nests Of spherical. balls laid between two 
flat iron plates. Such houses are much less 
shaken than the ordinary kind. It is ad- 
visable that brick chimneys to wooden 
houses should be built so that the chimney 
is not bound closely to the wooden: struc- 
ture, but is detached from it in such a way 
as to allow it to have its own period of vi- 
bration without interfering with that of the 
house. 


Loffect. of Larthquakes on the OUnder- 


ervound WWaters.---The changes which earth- 


quakes produce upon the underground cireu- 


lation of waters, deserve especial attention. 


| 
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Although we know much about the cir- 
culation of surface water, but little is 
yet known about the movements of streams 
hidden from view, from which the surface 
waters have their sources. 

Karthquakes can thus be regarded as gi- 
gantic experiments on the circulatory system 
of the earth, which, if properly interpreted, 
may yield information of scientific and util- 
itarian value. In the earthquakes at [Los 
Gatos and Saratoga valuable springs. were 
opened, as an example in California. 

Earthquakes in California.--In the re- 
port of United States Surveyor General 
Hardenburg for the year 1571, he says: 

‘¢The shocks of 1500, 1505; and 1812 
appear to have been about equal in force to 
the shock of 1868, and it seems there have 
been no shocks during a-century of greater 
Severity. 

‘Tt is fair then to consider the shock of 
1868 as a standard of the maximum torce of 
earthquakes occurring in California during 
the Jast one hundred years. 
thesis that earthquakes are the results of 
natural laws which operate with some degree 
of regularity, it may be fairly presumed that 
a period of one hundred years would tn all 
probability give the extreme limit of the re- 
sult of the. action of these laws... Hence, 
having learned from. reliable history and 
from observation the maximum streneth of 
earthquakes occurring in California during 
a century past, we may from these data with 
some degree of confidence predict what 
their maximum strength will probably be 
during the hundred: years to come. — It will 
perhaps be no difficult matter to provide 
against any serious damage. from these un- 
welcome visitors by so constructing buildings 
that they shall be proof against any such 
shock of earthquake as has occurred in Cal- 
ifornia during the last hundred years. 
Reasoning from the foregoing historical facts 
[ am firmly of the opinion that the earth- 


quakes of California are not so much to. be 


dreaded as is generally supposed ; in_ fact 


On the. hypo-- 


| Jan, 


that they are far less dangerous to life and 
property than are the hurricanes of the 
South or the summer tornadoes of the 
North.” 

The earthquake of 1872 which occurred 
subsequent to the writing of this report was 
probably considerably more severe than the 
shock of 1868 and it should be taken to 
represent the maximum severity of any 
shock which has actually occurred, in Cali- 
fornia during a century. 

The destructive earthquakes in California 
during the years 1769 to 1887 have been 
those of : 
Oct, 11-51. (San Juan Bautista, ete. 
I812; Oct. or Dec. (San Juan Capistrano. 


ISIS: PSanta Clara. 
June 9-10. ( Monterey and northward, ) 
39; (Redwood City and San. Francisco. ) 


ean, Tejon, Tulare, etc.) 


T8652 Oct. 8.0 (San Francisco, ete.) 
ete, ) 
Sept, 5-28... (Wern and: [nvo.) 
1868; 21. (San ‘Franeisco, ete. ) 

Mar. 26... (hiyo County.) 

Say. eleven destructive shocks:in one hun- 
dred and eighteen years or one every eleven 
years on the average, taking the whole State 
together. 

I.xtremely severe shocks have occurred : 
1806; March 24... (Santa Barbara. ) 

Dec: 21. 
June 25. 
Mav 15 
Nov. 


1853: Feb, 


(San Buenaventura.) 
(California and. Mexico. ) 
(San Francesco, ete.) 
(San Diego, Yuma, ete. } 
(San Luis Obispo County.) 
25 ( ) 
Jan. Sterra County.) 
July 10. (los Angeles County. ) 


1856: Jan. 2. Sam ranciseo. ) 


Jan. Los Angeles County. 
Keb. 15. (San Francisco, } 
inthe Fall. (Tulare County.) 
December. (San. Diego County. 
1858.5 Nov. 26; 
3. 
Mareh 
March 
“Maw 24. 


Feb.-17. 


José, j 
(Amador. ) 
(Manta Clara, Visalia.) 
Petaluma.) 
San Francisco, ete, 
Klamath. ) 
Ukiah, ) 
1869; Oct. 8..°( Ukiah.) 


IS6S:; Sept. 26. 
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1869; Dee, 26. (Sacramento, Marysvilie. ) 
1873; Nov. 22.) (Oregon, Washington Territory.) 
1885; Jan. 30. (Honey Lake Valley.) 

That is twenty-four exceptionally heavy 
shocks (exclusive of what I have called des- 
tructive shocks) have occurred since 1800 
say, orone every four yearson the average tak- 
ing the whole State together. No such shocks 
have however been recorded since 1873; 
fourteen years. For any particular locality 
the number of really heavy shocks tis quite 
small. Thus at San Francisco, there have 
been only two destructive shocks and four ex- 


ceptionally heavy earthquakes in one hun- 


THE STORY: OF ‘THE 


“—Tr’s no -use, John. We shall have. to 
vive it up, and just at this time, tool” 
lizabeth buried her face in my shirt bosom 
wnd began to cry. 

We had gone over our monthly expenses 


a dozen times :— 


Chinabov once a week to clean... 3.00 
Daily paper and magazine subseriptions.... 1.65 
(lothing for myself 3100.00 per annum... 8.50 


Clothing for Elizabeth @ $100.00 per annum — 8.50 
Sundries for me, which included ten cents a 

day for car fare. an oceasional cigar, re- 

pairs on boots and clothing, trifling loans 

to impecunious friends, and down town 

lunches.on week days... 
Sindries for Elizabeth, representing occasion- 


al car fares, caramels, dentist’s bills, new 


niusic, piano tuning, ete... 8.00 


Vou. AI.—-4: 


dred years, while there have been in the 
same time over two hundred and fifty slight 
shocks and tremors. 

If we confine our attention to any particu- 
lar part of the State the number of really 
heavy shocks occurring there 1s very few in- 
deed. 

When we take into account the whole 
damage to life and property produced by all 
the California earthquakes it is clear that the 
earthquakes of a whole century in California 
have been less destructive than: the torna- 
does or the floods of a single year in other 
less favored places. 


Edward S. Flolden. 


POZZUOLANA HOUSE. 


fam a book-keeper in a Jarge retail estab- 
lishment of San Francisco, ona salary of one 
hundred dollars a month, and it will readily 
be conceived that the discrepancy between 
that amount and the Sum Total of our ex- 
penses was a very serious affair indeed, and 
yet we tried to be economical, dressed 
plainly, and allowed ourselves very few in- 
dulgences in the way of books or amuse- 
ments; and Elizabeth did the housework 
herself, in order to save. expense — poor 
child! 

‘*It is all that horrid rent,” she sobbed, 
‘It eats up every bit of the nice balance we 
might have. If we only had a little home 
of our own, John, or dared defy society and 
live ina tent!” 

‘The door. bell sounded a loud, imperative 
summons. [ resigned my task-of trying to, 
console Elizabeth and opened the door, to 
be greeted by Tom Holbrook’s smiling face. 
He looked questioningly at Elizabeth’s tear- 
ful countenance. 
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‘‘Hope I’m not intruding, John? Can 
just as well step in another time.” 

His tone was so insinuating, and it was so 
evident that he suspected some disagreement 
between my wife and me, that Elizabeth 
and I both laughed outright, as we could 
well afford to at any suggestion of domestic 
jars in our household. 

‘‘Far from it, Tom,” I responded gayly. 
‘‘It is only a question of figures, a mere 
matter of expense that we ’ve been troubling 
our heads over. Elizabeth,” I added, in 
a sudden access of tender wrath, ‘‘Il’m go- 
ing to confiscate that litthke account book of 
yours, and if you ever. dare to keep another 
I burn-it to ashes.” 

Tom had listened to my explanation with 
eyes that brightened. | 

‘«Why, mydear fellow, I ran down to see 
you tonight with a proposition that bears on 
that very question.” 

Mlizabeth was all attention. moment. 
Tom had thrown himself into an easy chair, 
and proceeded to make his words intelligible. 

‘©Of course you’ve both heard of the 
ereat discovery made over in Berkeley the 
other day? No? Why, man, it’s the big- 
gest find in California since the days of the 
gold placers. old farmer over there 
took a fancy into his head to have an analy- 
sis made of some queer-looking sand on 
his ranch, and it proved to be genuine 
pozzuclana !” 

‘“Pozzuolana! What is it, anyhow 
interrupted my wife, who, like all women, 


never will let a man tell a story his. 


own way. 
*€ Pozzuolana is a species of volcanic sand, 
similar to the earth in which the Roman 


catacombs are excavated,” amiably re- 


sponded ‘Vom.  ‘** It is largely composed of 


silica, In a condition to be easily acted upon 
by the calcic hydrate with which it is mixed, 
and it also contains various alkahes and 
oxide of iron, all of which unite in forming 
a substance that hardens under water.” 


‘But I don’t understand what it is good 
for,” insisted Elizabeth. 

‘Don’t understand! It makes the hard- 
est and most durable cement in the world. 
A house built of it could be tossed up by an 
earthquake or rollea down California Street 
hill without so much as cracking it. © It 1s 
absolutely fire-proof and impervious to water. 
Houses built of it are standing today on the 
side of Vesuvius that have resisted the wear 
and tear of. centuries. its easy ex- 
traction and simple preparation it constitutes 
a building material as moderate in cost as it 
is durable in nature, and its adoption will 
revolutionize the style of building in the 
city. Farewell to such architectural anach- 
ronisms as certain costly Nob Hill mansions, 
with flimsy wooden structures surmounting 
massive stone foundations.” 

But how ‘does: it affect you, Tom?’ I 
anxiously queried. ‘‘T should think that, 
being in the building line, it would naturally 
be a disadvantage — ”’ 

‘Tom interrupted: me, the eloquent. en- 
thusiast resolved into the practical. busi- 
ness man. 

‘* Simply in this way. At the first whis- 
per of the thing my partner and I went over 
and effected a lease of the ground for ten 
years: 

t ita risk °°: 

Not a bit of it... We are.working on a 


sure basis. ‘The thing 1s no experiment. 


Of course’ people are always distrustful of 


new projects, no matter what their excel- 
lences. ‘They want first to see a test made, 
and if any one is to be bitten cach man 
would rather it should be his. neighbor. 
Now we intend to give the business a boom 
right away, to get people interested at the 
outset, and we have concluded — my part- 
ner and I~ - that the best way will be to put 
up a sample building and throw it open for 
the inspection of the public. He has a lot 
in a central location down on Leavenworth 
Street, and we shall erect a cottage there — 
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-a real beauty of architecture, snug and com- 


pact, with the latest improvements in plumb- 


ing, ventilation, andthe like... O, I tell you,” 


he cried, carried away by the enthusiasm of 


the. moment, ‘‘It wall be. a regular little 
daisy of a house, and no mistake !” 

We smiled approval and. waited further 
developments. 

“Well, you see,” continued. Tom, ‘‘the 
next thing is who shall occupy the house. 
As you know very well, I’m not a married 
man, and my partner’s wife would n’t give 
up their pretty home at the Mission for a 
dozen pozzuolana mansions. What we need 
is some nice quiet family, who in consider- 
ation. of having the house: rent free, will 
take a sort of interest In showing it off to 
visitors. Now here are you and Ehzabeth, 
paving out, I’ dare say, a round sum every 
month for this stuffy little place,” glancing 
contemptuously about. our small parlor and 
toward the narrow: hallway that constituted 
our sole entrance from the street. 
we have the house ready I want you to pack 
your traps down there and take a little sold 
comfort... assure you,” added ‘Tom, ‘in a 
burst of amiable. flattery, ‘‘it will be: worth 

mint of money to have a tidy little house- 
wite like Mrs. Elizabeth on the premises.” 

not a demonstrative man, 
think ‘fom understood the dash I made for 
the front: window, and the: rush Elizabeth 
made aiter me. eyes were motst 
when we shook. hands at the door a few 
minutes later. 

As the door closed behind. his: retreating 
ficure; Elizabeth doubled up -her fist at the 
“Potal. 

‘“Vanquished at last, you wretched thing! 
| shall never be afraid of you again. And 
John,” in a high staccato of triumph, 

‘it’s not only the rent, but the car fares as 
well. It will put at least thirty dollars a 
month in our pocket.” 

week. later we. stepped. around see 
the excavations for the new building, and 


from that time to the day the last painter 
left we took it as a regular feature of our 
after dinner walks, so that we grew to feel a 
sort of ownership in the house. It was by 
no Means an easy matter so get a look at 
the operations In progress, for pretty much 
everybody in the city was curious to inspect 
the singular edifice that was going up with- 
out framework or studding, and not a few 
expected to sce the whole structure fall into 
fragments when the heavy castings. were 
joined together. 

When it was completed it was really an 
cleyant structure, constructed, after the 
fashion of San Francisco architects, In a 
style that was a mixture of Corinthian, 
fonic, Queen Anne, Moorish, and ‘By- 
zantine. Phe cornice was a marvel in 
its way, with. various. mythological nota- 
bilities grinning like row of decap- 
itated courtiers of the time of Louis XIV. 
along the entablature, and there were strik- 
ing allegorical groups over the front and side 
entrances. But it was a substantial, com- 
fortable home, notwithstanding, with a well 
arraned interior, marked by that perfection 
of detail from kitchen to parlor that charae- 
terizes the average tenement house of San 
Francisco. 

When the cottage was at length ready for 
occupancy, I managed to obtain three 
days vacation, (deducted from my monthly 
salary,). to help in moving. The teams that 
conveyed our household Lares and Penates 
were surrounded and followed by such an 
attendance of small boys that it made quite 
a triumphal procession; and as I sat.on top 
of the last load, steadying a large mirror, 
which had been unscrewed from the dressing 
case belonging to our black walnut bedroom 
set, I felt something of the awful sense of 
glory and responsibility that must oppress 
the man in the circus procession who rides 
in the tiger’s cage. An intormal committee 
of reception was also gathered about. the 


pozzuolana house, and it became necessary 
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to call in the services of a policeman to clear 
a passage through the crowd for the entry of 
our kitchen range. 

I did not expect to effect any considerable 
saving from my income during the first few 
months. My wife and I both agreed that 
it would be a very. shabby thing to put the 
new house to shame with our old carpets, 
already worn and patched beyond the fur- 
thest limits of respectability. So Elizabeth 
was for once able to gratify her taste, and 
selected some Wilton rugs for the parlors, 
of quiet, harmonious.colors, in keeping with 
the ashes of roses tint of the walls and the 
When the 
carpets were down and _ the furniture ar- 
ranged, Elizabeth thought we should have a 
new picture or two. and some dainty bits of 
Parian for the walls, and I concurred with 
her that it was not a time to be stingy in the 


deeper hues of the frieze above. 


expenditure. There were also some few 
outside expenses, such as the sodding of the 
lawn, the purchase of several choice shrubs 
and roses —things to be had for a mere 
song In our city——and it was necessary to 
provide a nice garden hose. But when 
everything was in shape, —and _ it did not 
take more than a weck or two to get the 
whole establishment into something resem- 
bling order, — it wasone of the daintiest little 
homes, inside and out, that you often see. 
There had been evinced such a wide- 
spread disposition to consider the pozzuola- 
na house public property from the date of 
our advent, that we were forced to put up a 
notice denying admission to strangers, in 
order to insure the quict necessary for regu- 
lating domestic affairs.. Nevertheless several 
intrusive individuals presented themselves, 
and upon having their attention called to 
the placard denounced the whole establish- 
ment in such offensive language that I was 
obliged to help a few of them out of the 
front gate through the medium of their coat 
collars. 
came to me witha hospitable smile and said: 


However, one night Elizabeth 


‘* 7] think, dear, that now we might take 


it down.” ‘This was in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1883. At an unconscionable hour the 
next morning we were aroused by a contin- 
uous peal at the door bell, which was being 
revolved in the hands of some person evi- 
dently unaccustomed to such amenities of 
civilized life, and resolved to enjoy a new 
sensation when opportunity afforded. I 
hurriedly threw on my. clothes and opened 
the door, to find a couple of men confront- 
ing me in the semi-twilight produced by the 


‘dull pallor of approaching dawn, shadowed 


in places by the sickly glimmer of San Fran- 
cisco gaslight, which some astute municipal 
authority in bygone years stipulated should 
not be above sixteen candle power. 

‘¢ An’ sure We was on our way to worrk, 
sor. Me an’ Mike is ingaged in a. little 
conthract down in the cut at the Potray-ro ; 
an’ Mike says to me, says he, ‘ Let us jist 
be afther steppin’ round an’ takin’ a look at 
the foine new pozzylany house, Pat,’ says 
Be.” 

I stifled my impatience and made a des- 
perate effort to control my chattering teeth. 
Toward great or humble, high or lowly, our 
duty was the same. besides, were not the 
gallant working men the real backbone of 
the country? ‘Their honest patronage was 
by no means to be despised. If every day 
laborer in San Francisco should build a 
pozzuolana cabin, our friend ‘vom could re- 
tire a millionaire on short notice. 

The two men followed me through the 
house in open-mouthed astonishment, tread- 
ing the softly carpeted floor in undisguised 
awe, and examining the culinary arrange- 
ments with the pleased surprise of members 
of a grade of society to whom the kitchen 
is a familiar quarter, through habitual use 
as the living room of the family. As they 
took their departure one of them = turned 
carelessly to me with the air of a prince of 
the Crown: 

‘*Many thanks to ye for yer trouble, sor. 
An’ moind ye, Pat, whin I build me that il- 
legant mansion on the hill, sure I'll consider 
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usin’ the same material for the sarvants’ 
quarters.” 

We had two more calls before breakfast, 
and I left the table once, and Elizabeth 
twice to show visitors over the house. 
When I left home to go to my business she 
was going from room to room, heading a 
procession consisting of a couple of fat old 
ladies, an elderly gentleman in the dress of 
a clergyman, a woman with one baby in her 
arms and two clinging to her skirts, and our 
grocery man from over the way. 

As I ran up the steps at noon — it had 
been agreed between us that I should renew 
the good old time habit of coming home to 
lunch —TI found my wife bowing a fresh 
party of people out of the front door and 
ushering a new lot into the parlor, while my 
greeted by an odor of 
scorched mutton chops... When. the last 
cuests had taken their departure, and there 


sense of smell. was 


was a momentary hiatus in arrivals, I re- 
ceived a tearful embrace from Elizabeth. 

‘Indeed, dear, I couldn't help it,” she 
wailed. ‘*I had just got everything on. the 
range for a cozy little meal, when the bell 
rang and half a dozen people filed in, 
and --and,they’re all burnt to a crisp.” 

[ would not wound her feelings further by 
calling her attention to the very ambiguous 
character of her last remark, but offered con- 
solation in the form of a reminder that there 
was a neat looking restaurant around the 
corner, and J thought on the whole it would 
be wise to arrange to take a portion of our 
meals there until the rush subsided. 

lor of course the rush would subside. 
Tom, who ran in several times a day during 
the first few weeks, in a state of high elation 
at the success of his experiment, assured us 
that of course in the nature of things, it 
could never be kept up. By and by every- 
body’s curiosity would be satisfied, and we 
would be left to ourselves save for an occa- 
sional visitor from away, just enough to keep 
from fecling lonesome. 

Week after week 


But it did keep up. 
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and month after month the stream of visi- 
tors to the pozzuolana house flowed on with- 
out cessation. From the mansions of Nob 
Hill, from the byways and lanes of Tar Flat, 
from the pastoral abodes of the Mission, 
from the crowded down town caravansaries, 
fashionable Pine Street boarding houses, 
outlying suburban homes, the modest ele- 
gance of the Western Addition, the conser- 
vative homes of North Beach, and even the 
unsavory precincts of Barbary Coast, the 
tide of sightseers surged on with unabated 
zeal to the pozzuolana house. Along with 
a goodly number of people moved by legiti- 
mate purposes came a yast tribe who never 
had a house of their own in their lives and 
never expected to have, along with a regi- 
ment of women who took in the place asa 
regular feature of forenoon shopping expe- 
ditions, and repeated their visits in the com- 
pany of friends with the same amazing per- 
sistency displayed in their patronage of the 
Mechanics Fair or a bench. show ; and in 
their wake followed a pack of young people 
going to and from school, who slipped in on 
every possible occasion. ‘They came at all 
hours and seasons, and we were, frequently 
kept up long beyond our ordinary bed time 
to exhibit the house and discuss its structure 
with some country gentleman or Eastern 
tourist who was compelled to leave on an 
early train in the morning ; while the work- 
ing classes evinced a singular unanimity in 
selecting the early morning as the season for 
their visits. 

Many of our guests proved veritable Goths 
and Vandals, and pocketed numerous small 
articles of bric-a-brac, chipped the door and 
window frames, and even cut off the corners 
of our Wilton rugs, presumably to exhibit 
in triumph to their friends as mementos of 
their visit to the pozzuolana house. Occa- 
sionally some impudent aristocrat would of- 
fer my wife or me a piece of silver, as if we 
were on a par with waiters at a restaurant 
or ushers at a play. 

As the winter advanced and Elizabeth felt 
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the need of more rest and retirement, we 
hired a sunny-faced young German. girl, 
Hulda by name, and my wife secluded her- 
self in our large room on the southwest cor- 
ner of the lawn, which was consequently de- 
nied to visitors... Hulda and I had several 
exciting encounters with ill-bred strangers 
to prevent their entering the room by force; 
for the idea was at once. conceived that 
some secret connected. with the structure of 
the house led to the sealing of. this apart- 
ment. More than one aggressive individual 
shook his fist at the closed door, and de- 
nounced me as a cheat anda fraud... Many 
insisted that there was some. defect in the 
material which had commenced to. display 
itself in that quarter, while a few suspected 
that for some mysterious reason they were 
denied a view of the choicest. portion of the 
house. | 
About the middle of January [ held a 
confidential talk with Holbrooke, and he 


readily assented to my proposition to close 


the house for a period of six. weeks from. 


that time. It is needless to say that the 
public and the press took this act as a veri- 
fication of the truth of their suspicions, and 
a-great hue and cry was raised that:the poz- 
zuolana house. was failure; that the 
material had been unable to withstand the 
celebrated ‘* atmospheric influences” of the 
San Francisco climate, and that the cement 
had decomposed so rapidly that the build- 
Ing was already uninhabitable. 

Our answer came in a torm that the. pub- 
he least expected. It was an intant’s feeble 
wail. Karely hasa baby’s influence been so 
powerful or so quickly manifest... ‘The press 
and the public: graciously conceded their 
defeat. Our. baby, to us so sacred a pos- 
session that we would scareely have breathed 
her mame to stranger, was heralded 
throughout the land as the first baby born in 
a pozzuolana house in America. 

It 1s needless to say that with the re- 
Opening of the house the first of March 


came a great rush of visitors, in. which the 


young female element of the community 
predominated ; but’ upon one point Eliza- 
beth was firmly resolved. Our baby should 
play no part in the pageant. Whenever the 
doorbell rang the child was dispatched out 
of the way in the faithful Hulda’s care. 
Elizabeth received the visitors with a bland 
and smiling mien, and conducted them 
through the rooms with unfailing courtesy, 
but to all solicitous inquiries after the baby’s 
health she turned..a lofty and inexorable 
face, nor observed the curious smiles with 
which some of the strange guests. regarded 
her. 

About this time Elizabeth and I began to 
be somewhat troubled in respect to Hulda. 
The girl was an innocent young creature, 
whose Teutonic parents lived ona little 
ranch up country, and to them she sent. all 
but a tithe of her earnings, after the fashion 
of a dutitul daughter. We felt in a meas- 
ure accountable to her father and mother 
for her conduct while in our employ, and 
when we saw her blossoming out in gay rib- 
bons and showy chains and lockets of rolled 
cold, we grew uneasy and feared something 
must be wrong with the girl. .A pair of 
astonishing patent Jeather. boots with crim- 
son velvet tops’ (Hulda wears No. 6, -E 
width) tipped the balance. | 

never can stand that,”’ cried Elizabeth 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘I mean to watch that 
sirl hike a ferret until I discover the secret 
of these performances. ” 

She had not long to wait... The next day, 
when she had finished doing the honors of 
the house to a party of ladies, (after having 
dispatched Hulda out into the yard with the 
baby in her carriage,) as Elizabeth closed 
the door on the departing guests she was 
suddenly seized with .a. determination to 
execute a flank movement on the unsus- 
pecting girl. Perhaps. Hulda had a lover, 
who courted her over the back fence on 
such occasions. She would slip on her un- 
awares, at all events, and learn the truth 
or falsity of her suspicions. As she sped 


at 
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softly along the length of the little piazza 
that crossed the front of the house, she was 
surprised to catch a glimpse of the dress of 
one of. her late guests fluttering over the 
lawn, around the corner of the house. 
Another moment and my wife beheld Hulda 
standing guard over the baby carriage, sur- 
rounded by an eager and expectant. group. 
The girl was holding the pretty blue afghan 

‘Elizabeth had embroidered it with her 
own hands during those last weeks of seclu- 
sion —in such a manner as completely to 
screen from. observation the face of the 
sleeping infant. . Her other hand was out- 
stretched in the most business-like manner. 

‘“Who. wants to see the pozzuolana 
baby ?- Only pozzuolana baby in America,” 
she softly droned, after the style of the 
manager of a side-show at a country circus, 
‘ladies and gentlemen, step. up and see 
the pozzuolana baby. Only. ten cents a 
head!” 

four daintily gloved hands were promptly 
extended, each holding a-silver dime be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. Four comely 
feminine faces bent forward in blissful expec- 
tation, when Elizabeth swiftly descended 
upon them, looking, I dare say, like a pretty 
little. Jezebel, white. and terrible in her 
wrath. 

you dreadful, dreadful girl! Next 
you ‘ll be selling the silky locks on her dear 
little head or drawing the precious drops of 
blood from her darling veins and trading 
them off for shoddy jewelry or. red cotton 
velvet gaiters Ehzabeth had gathered 
our wee daughter into her arms while she 
was speaking, contriving. with a woman's 
cunning, in the midst of her wrath, not to 
expose so much as a line of the- dainty 
features as she did so... ‘* And. you,’’ she 
continued, addressing the startled group of 
women, ** what manner of lady ts that who 
will condescend. to purchase from a nurse 
irl privileges that are denied by a mother?” 

‘To think of our baby, this precious, 


darling little girl, being exhibited to those 
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women — and Heaven knows how many 
others — like a tatooed Hottentot or an 
educated pig, at ten cents. a head!” cried 
Elizabeth, as she recounted the incident to 
me that evening, and _ her eyes blazed again 
as she spoke. 

We held a council of war forthwith. I 
favored throwing up the house at once ; but 
Elizabeth, who cooled down perceptibly 
when she had transferred her grievance to 
me, pointed in consternation to the terrible 
prospect before our baby in case we took 
such a step. We had really begun to. get 
ahead in the world. The saving of rent and 
car-fare was beginning to tell; and then the 
baby, instead of being an addition to our 
expenses, had actually been a help. It was 
surprising how many little things, hitherto 
regarded as indispensable, we had found it 
a pleasure to do without for her sake. 

“Tf Tom only knew!” I exclaimed, ‘‘He 
means all right — ” 

‘*T have it,’’ she cried, ‘* let him find out 
for himself.” 

I looked at her inquiringly, and she un- 
We would invite him to 
There 
was the pretty guest chamber unoccupied, 


folded her plan. 
come and spend a month with us. 


and — it was close to the entrance. She 
would do the housework herself during his 
stay. (Hulda had taken the afternoon boat 
up the river). My dyspepsia would prostrate 
me when at home. ‘Tom should have all 
his favorite dishes, and with his customary 
gallantry would be sure to readily relieve her 
of the duty of entertaining our unbidden 
suests when he was‘in the house. 

Our plan was consummated without de- 
lay. ‘om walked into the trap with such 
cuilelessness and cordial appreciation of our 
hospitality that I felt like a traitor. 
beth’s prophecies were also fulfilled. He 
did the honors of. the house with a warmth 


Eliza- 


and readiness that put our more stilted 
courtesy to shame. But it somehow hap- 
pened at first that the rush was least and the 


nicest people were sure to put-in an appear- 


ance during the hours of ‘Tom’s presence ; 
and we were appalled to hear him congratu- 
late Elizabeth 6n the second day of his stay 
upon the agreeable diversion the entertain- 
ment of such pleasant guests must create in 
her quiet home life. 

On the third night after Tom’s installation 
as an integral member of our household, the 
usual throng of evening visitors ceased about 
ten o’clock, and we hastened to bed to re- 
cuperate our strength and prepare for the 
disturbance of our rest in the early morning. 
Somewhere between twelve and one o’clock 
we were all roused from a sound slumber by 
a tremendous peal of the front doorbell. — I 
will explain that the bell was one of these 
ingenious affairs that have a gong on the in- 
side of the door and can be muffled or inten- 
sified at pleasure by a few turns of a screw. 
As the decrease of sound is somewhat in 
proportion to the increase of the square of 
the distance, (if my philosophy is at fault it 
must be attributed to the time which has in- 
tervened between my collegiate and work-a- 
day life,) it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the sound must have been little short 
of terrific in the front room where Tom ‘slept. 

I was about to‘spring out of bed from 
force of habit, when I felt a tight grip on 
the sleeve of my night robe. 

‘©PDon't you dare, John! Can’t you un- 
derstand? I did it on purpose.”’ 

Pid what, my dear?” 

‘¢Turned on the bell so it would rouse 


the seven sleepers. It’s sure to wake him.’ 


And sure enough, at that very moment. 


we heard through the crack in the door, 
which Elizabeth had pulled a little ajar, the 
sound of quick steps in the hall, and ‘T’om’s 
excited voice. 

‘What in thunder is the matter? Fire 
or murder?” 

A woman’s voice answered, clear and in- 
cisive, with a metallic ring, ‘*We have 
come to 6ee the pozzuolana house.”’ 

‘¢(;00d Lord!” 


Vhis eloquent) remark may or may not 
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have been distinctly audible to those out- 
side. Out of consideration for the baby, 
as Tom afterwards explained, he decided to 
do the honors of the occasion, and making 
a hasty toilet (in the dark) he speedily re- 
turned to the door and began to show the 
party around, touching up the gas jets as 
he went. 

The party consisted of an elderly maiden 
lady, (she of the voice,) with the unmistak- 
able Bostonian stamp, a quiet elderly gentle- 
man, who seemed a somewhat insignificant 
factor, and a stylishly attired young lady, 
whose face was so enveloped in heavy folds 
of lace, flung about her face as a protection 
from the night fog, that her features were 
not plainly visible. 

Tom patiently led the way from room to 
room, and the visitors commented freely up- 
on the taste displayed in the furnishing and 
adornments. When they reached the sitting 
room, where the magazines and papers we 
had been reading during the evening. still 
encumbered the table, the young girl reached 
forward and curiously examined the contents 
of Elizabeth’s work basket, on which lay a 
tiny pair of baby socks with holes in the 
toes. 

‘< How sweet! and how very real!” she 
said. 

‘Tom was struck dumb at the sound of her 


voice, but the maiden lady turned with some 


austerity to her niece. 

‘¢ Miriam, [ hope you are taking complete 
notes of this memorable visit. Midnight of 
June 4th, 83, in the Coliseum of Rome. 
Midnight of June 4th, °84, in the first poz- 
zuolana house ever built in America. Do 
you remember the guide who took us over 
the Coliseum, Miriam,— his long, curling, 
raven black hair and nose like ‘Tasso’s ? ”’ 

‘« #/7e had not so much as an apology for 
a foot covering, Auntie, but his trousers 
were sustained by a_ picturesque crimson 
sash,’’ murmured the young lady in an un- 
dertone, with a little hysterical laugh. 

Tom became at once painfully aware that 
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he was limping about in one slipper, that he 
had a creat hole in the heel of his other 
sock, and that in his hurried toilet he had 
left his suspenders hanging down his back. 
But he has since confided to me that he 
made a solemn vow at that very moment 
that none other than the hands of the iden- 
tical mischievous girl who made these un- 
merciful reflections upon his costume should 
mend the hole in that sock. 

‘‘Where does this door lead ?” 

It was the door of our sleeping apartment. 
The maiden lady uttered the demand in the 
Imperative and uncompromising tone of the 
professional sightseer. My wife and I awaited 
reply in suspense. 

‘That door, madam,’ 
blessed Tom for the inflexible tone, which 


and we. silently 


augured a stanch defense of our privacy — 
that door, madam, leads to the sleeping 
apartment of the master and mistress of the 
house you have just been inspecting. I 
would prefer not to disturbthem. You see. 
the gentleman isa melancholy dyspeptic — ” 
If | could only have thrown my boot at the 
fellow ! 
‘The masterand mistress of the house ?” 
“Oh Auntie, what have you done?” 
‘‘But T thought it was a model house, 
built merely for the inspection of the general 
public. I shall never forgive myself for this 
intrusion — never in the world.” 
‘‘Let us go at once, Auntie. 


It is the 
only reparation we can make.” The young 
lady was walking swiftly toward the hall. 

“Do not be so distressed, ladies. I beg 
you not to imagine there is the slightest 
need for apology. It is quite a customary 
thing for us to have visitors at all hours of 
the night. Indeed, I am not sure but there 
are more during the night than: 

There is no knowing of how many more 
lies Tom might have been guilty, had ‘the 


young lady not stopped short in her precipi- 


tous flight. 
Holbrooke !” 
your serviee, Miss Leland,’ with 
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a genial laugh, so infectious that all joined 
in, even to the maiden aunt. Forgetting 
his intention to conceal his identity in his 
anxiety to relieve their humiliation. ‘4m 
had turned and faced them in the glare of 
the gaslight, in all the majesty of his six- 
feet-two-in-his-stockings. It was a very dif- 
ferent thing from meeting in full dress at an 
evening reception, and swinging around a 
ball room to an air of Von Weber’s. _ How- 
ever, from my knowledge of ‘Tom’s physique 
Iam inclined to think that he was not a 
bad looking fellow, even wher prowling 
about a pozzuolana house at midnight, in the 
role of cicerone to a party of tourists, with 
his trousers drawn on over a ruffled night 
shirt, his suspenders hanging down his back, 
and a big hole in the heel of his stocking. 
And Mrs. Tom Holbrooke indorses. my 
opinion. 

Somewhat to our surprise ‘Tom remained 
with us the entire month, without demur or 
protest, although each succeeding day 
initiated him more fully into the experiences 
of our painful servitude. Whatever his 
secret sensations, he veiled them with the 
outward serenity of a philosopher — save on 
one occasion, when he came in white to the 
lips, after the summary departure of a 
party of English tourists. 

They actually offered to tip me — the 
snobs !” he indignantly announced. 

«Why, Tom,” said Elizabeth, sweetly, 
‘¢you should have taken the money and 
dropped it in the poor-box at church. I 
always 

He looked at her with a curious glint in 
his eye, but said nothing. 

I must confess I could not tell what to 
make of Tom in those days. 
went at all hours of the day and saw Eliza- 
beth wearily pursuing the treadmill she had 


He came and 


walked for so many months, but made no 
comment. He witnessed fresh depredation 
made on our small stock of household goods, 
saw the baby deprived of her last new rattle, 
and a pair of new shoes, heard Elizabeth 
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deplore the lossof her scissors, and observed 
me hunt in vain for my paper knife, his 
countenance wearing an expression of. calm 
indifference the while. | 

When he arose at two o’clock one morn- 
ing; shortly before the conclusion of. his 
visit, to help me extinguish a fire that some 
vandal had kindled beneath our bedroom 
window in the hope of proving the material 
of the building combustible,.as I watched 
him turn a stream of water from the garden 
hose upon the blazing pile of tarred boards, 
the same impenetrable calm on his face, I 
could not repress a stinging exclamation. 

‘*’‘Tom Holbrooke, one would think you 
were born and brought up in a pozzuolana 
house !”’ 

He viewed me with that same curious 
glint. in his eye had noticed when. he 
looked at Elizabeth, and for a moment 
secmed about to speak, but checked himself 
before the words left his lips ; and when he 
took leave of us a day or two later he was 
maved by the same singular impulse, fol- 
lowed by a-similar reserve. 

Elizabeth and I were forced to resume 
our deliberations as to what step we should 
take to free ourselves from the distressing 
incubus we had assumed. It was really a 
very material question, for our manner of 
life, in spite of its drawbacks, insured us 
many comforts of which we should other- 
wise be deprived, and, as I have already 
said, we were putting by a snug little sum 
for a rainy day. But the constant worri- 
ments of her position were wearing out my 
little wife’s strength and patience, and even 
the baby was growing fretful and peevish. 

Asa solution of our. monetary problem 
Elizabeth desperately proposed raising a 
class‘of pupils in music until we could: see 
our. Way to greater prosperity... As) may 
readily be imagined, | negatived this pro- 
position. 

Qn the first of July, before we had reached 
any decision, Hlizabeth and were sur- 


prised by a summons to a small gathering at 


the house of Tom’s partner, in celebration 
of Tom’s engagement to a. Miss. Bessie 


leland—-a young Boston lady spending 
the summer on the Coast — preliminary. to 
their approaching nuptials. It may be re- 
marked parenthetically. that ‘Tom always 
does things ina hurry. 

We found quite a litthe company assem- 
bled. Upon the conclusion of the modest 
banquet several toasts were proposed, and 
met with ready responses. — [ flatter myself 
that I made a very creditable effort in the 
shape of a flowery tribute to.the prospective 
bride, but then one must allow that the 
sweet-faced little woman constituted a very 
inspiring subject. 

Tom’s partner rose to the sentiment, 
age of pozzuolana —.Jlong may it 
flourish,” and gave a very. ‘interesting. ac- 
count of the discovery .of the sand in. the 
Berkeley hills and its introduction as a 
building material in San. Francisco. © He 
described the skepticism with which. the 
cement was first greeted, the tests to which 
it had been subjected, and its final triumph 
over all other building materials, announ- 
cing that their success had. exceeded their 
most sanguine expectations. He concluded 
by saying that there were now so many poz- 
zuolana. houses.in process. of construction 
In various parts of the city that it was no 
longer necessary to keep the model house 
on exhibition, and that he wished to extend 
the thanks of the firm to their friend here 
and his estimable wife, asserting that their co- 
kind operation and courteous reception. of 
visitors had been an invaluable and. indis- 
pensable aid in advancing the cause of poz- 
zuolana in San Francisco. 

As he sat down my wife and I drew a long 
breath. We both felt that we should be 
happy in. being so easily and pleasantly re- 
leased from our disagreeable burden, but 
our smiles were somewhat forced. © ‘The 
truth of the matter was that In spite of all 
the woes it had brought us, we had become 


really attached to the little house, and _ fe 
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cast adrift upon the world. The old ques- 
tion of dollars and cents rose like a frown- 
ing spectre — besides, there was the baby. 
And then a very curious thing happened. 
The bride elect, her face all smiles and 
blushes, proposed a singular toast. 
‘<«Deliver me from my friends!’ call 
upon Mr. Tom Holbrooke to respond.” 
Tom struck an attitude of unconscious 
vrace, placing his‘right foot upon the seat 
of the chair he had just quitted. | 
‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘in 
endorsing the. sentiment. that has just been 
uttered, I shall but voice the secret prayers 
of two of the most worthy of the guests here 


assembled. A year ago, when my partner 


and L invited my friend here and his wife to 


take charge of our model building, I think 
we were both actuated by an honest convic- 
tion that the step would be to their advan- 
tave. They have borne with the results of 
our error in a way that ts little less than he- 
roic. Uncomplainingly they have permitted 
their rest to be disturbed at all hours of the 
day and night,”’-— with a deprecating glance 
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across the table. ‘*They have allowed their 
possessions to be plundered by vandals. I 
tell you, friends,” cried Tom, forgetting his 
oratory in his excitement, ‘‘if you don’t be- 
lieve me just you go there and try it fora 
month as I did, and unless you find com- 
pensation in some such fare bit of good luck 
as befell me, Tll give you, one and all, a 
free pass to the lunatic asylum.”’ 

The speaker suddenly recalled the dignity 
of the position he was assuming and _ pro- 
ceeded : 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, our triends. in 
their zeal to advance. our welfare often do 
us greater injury than our most bitter en- 
emies.. But when they discover their mis- 
takes they must make whatever atonement 
lies in their power.” 

Wtih a -quick, dextrous movement. he 
drew a folded paper from an inner pocket Ss 
of his coat and tossing.it into my wife’s lap 
abruptly resumed his seat. My wife un- 
folded the document in blank amazement. 

It was a deed of the pozzuolana house 
and the lot on which it stood. 

flora Fflatnes Loughead. 


TO .A LOVER. 


THEY say the simple patriarch of old, : 


Sat by his tent at fall of even-tide, . 


And scanned the desert levels far and wide 


For passing angels; till the dusty gold 


Of the fair sunset took a fleeting mold 


Ot heavenly gates; and earth grew deified 


Through his belief; and lo! there at his side, 


All unawares, stood angels manifold. 


So to thy vision will the earth grow fair, 


The south wind warmer, and the summer hour, 
Hurry with quickened pulse its length along. 

And listen! All about thee in the air 
The rush of winged thoughts that marks love’s power 
‘To lift thy soul above the duller throng. 


Francis Sheldon. 
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THE SEVEN NIMRODS OF THE SIERRAS. 


OX a pleasant September morning a party 
of seven lusty young Comstockers boarded 
a wagon, chartered for a month’s cruise, and 
set out for a ramble in the Sierras. ,‘Vhe 
party numbered just seven. This#Aact was 
noted and commented upon by our Com- 
stockers as they set forth. Seven being a 
mystical and symbolical number in_ the 
world’s history, both sacred and profane, it 
was considered a good omen that the party 
consisted of just seven men. 

In their exuberance of spirits, and the 
inflamed state of their fancy at setting forth 
upon an expedition of so much importance 
as a four weeks’ ramble in the mountains, 
the happy fellows determined to rechristen 
The Ser- themselves, —to take de 
en Nimrods guerre, after the fashion of. ad- 
take Names.” vonturers of the olden. times. 
In regard to the names there was much dis- 
cussion. No set of names could be hit upon 
that was satisfactory to all. When a man 
found a name -that satisfied himself, his 
friends objected to tt as one they would be 
unable to remember, or as being too long 
and unwieldly. 

At last one of the young men repeated 
the following Scrap of doggerel : 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Acts ?Postles, Diek and Pom, 


Here,’ cried. he, “‘ are. names for allof 


us, and easily remnembered, too. This is a 
roll-call ready made.” 

‘But, hold on,” objected another ; 
‘* Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Dick, and 
Tom are but six names.” 

‘<’That is easily arranged,” said _ the first 
speaker ; ‘*we have only to call one man 
Actso’’ Postles and there are names enough.” 

‘*Excellent cried a big,. good-natured 
fellow —‘‘ just the thing! tbe Acts o’ 
"Postles.”’ 

The other names were distributed satis- 
factorily and the party went forward as— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, Acts 0’ 
’Postles, Dick, and Tom. 

is rather. curious, it -not,’’ said 
Matthew, ‘‘ that in that bit of doggerel there 
should be found exactly the number. of 
names required for our party ?”’ 

‘<Not at all,”’ said’. Mark: 
most important expedition ; it is followed 


‘6. 


by the eyes of the gods from Olympian 
heights —— then bear in mind that seven isa 
magic number. It is composed of the first 
two perfect numbers, equal and unequal, 
three and four, (for the number two, con- 
sisting of repeated unity, which is no num- 
ber, isnot perfect,) it comprehends the prim- 


ary numerical triangle, or trine, and square, 
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or quartile conjunction, considered by the 
favorers of planetary influence as of the most 
benign uspect. In the Bible, everything that 
is good goes by sevens, from the creation of 
the world down tothe seven eyes and seven 
horns ofthe Lamb. Weare predestined to be 
fortunate in all we undertake on any one of 
the seven days of the week, in any of the 
seven phases of the moon, or under the light 
of the seven stars, sifting down through the 
seven heavens.” 

“Then,” said John, the Persians, Kgyp- 
tiuns, Indians, Greeks, Romans, and all the 
nations of antiquity believed in the virtues 
of the number. The Pythagoreans 

VYes,”’ -broke.in Luke, then there are 
the Seven’Wise Men of Greece.” 

‘And ‘the Wise Masters,” 
Mark. 

‘And the Seven Sleepers. of Ephesus,”’ 
suid. Dick. | 

‘And the Seven Wonders of the World,” 


Seven said 


said ‘Tom. 

‘‘Jacob. served seven years for Rachael, 
and seven additional before all was settled,” 
suid Matthew. 

‘*And Pharaoh’s dream of the fatand the 
lean beasts, and of the years of famine; was 
il in- sevens,” putin Luke. 

says septenary num- 
bers by its occult virtues tends to the ac- 
complishment of all things, to. be the dis- 
of life, and fountain. of all its 
said) Mark. 
the subject further, for as the moon changes 


penser 
Changes, why pursue 
her phases every seven days, so this number 
Yes, all 


things move by sevens, and we are seven 


iniluences: all sublunary beings. 


who will move all things,” and the young 
man gave a.comprehensive wave of the right 
hand, as though sweeping the whole world 
back into chaos. 
“If we are not the ‘Seven Wise Men’ of 
the world we will at least Jet the world sée 
that we are not ‘Seven Sleepers’ nor the 
‘Seven lools’ to be like old Nebuchadnez- 


turned out for seven years to. grass,”’ 
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’Postles, slapping his hand 
‘* We are the Sev- 
That ’s what 


cried Acts 
vigorously on his thigh. 
en Nimrods of the Sierras! 
we are.” 

All day the ‘‘ Seven Nimrods of the Sier- 
ras’ traveled on, and in the evening pitched 
their tent near a ranch at the edge of the 
forests of the foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains and at no great distance from the 
town of Genoa, situated some miles below 
Carson City. 

The seven heartily enjoyed the novelty of 
cooking their own supper, and ate it with 
wolfish appetite after it was cooked. — Pipes 
and cigars followed... Repesing about their 
camp fire the Seven Nimrods were for a time 
supremely happy. All the wonders of the 
mountains, at the foot of which they re- 
clined, lay before them. These wonders 
they were about to explore. Filled with a 
fervor fierce as that of old Don Quixote, they 
had sallied forth in search of adventure, and 
they itched to begin their exploits forth with. 

Yo break ground in a small he Nim- 

rods decide 
way, they concluded thata good 4, puja the 
thing to do would be to make a fanchers. 
raid on the nearest ranch and secure a 
steck of potatoes. ‘The night was propitious. 
‘There was no moon and the only light was 
that shed by the stars. ‘This, however, was 
the light best suited to a plundering expedi- 
tion. 

Being provided with a pack of cards, the 
seven brought them forth and performed an 
operation called cutting, for the purpose of 


deciding which of the party should go out 


~ 


against the potato field. 

‘The lot tell upon Acts ’Postles, whose 
name by this time had been cut down to 
‘Acts... 


been made by the Fates. 


A worse selection could not have 
Acts. was the 
poorest mountaineer of the party. Outside 
of a town he was as helpless as a child. 
He knew nothing of the craft of the hunter 
or the art of the angler. Notwithstanding 
this ignorance, he had brought with him a 


great stock of hunting and fishing imple- 


i 
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ments. ‘I shall learn the whole business 
in an hour,” said he. 

Acts: had also. insisted upon retaining his 
city attire, even to his white shirt and dia- 
mom studs. ** I-die,” said he, ‘‘] 
shall die like Nicanor, in my harness.” He 
was a six-footer, a Hercules in build, good- 
natured, and as easily governed asa child. 
He was strong enough to have carried six 
bushels of potatoes, had they been dug and 
placed upon his shoulders; which was about 
what was necessary to be done in order to 
make him a success at potato stealing. 

However, Acts had not the slightest sus- 
picion that he did not possess every qualiti- 
cation necessary to insure the success of the 
enterprise on which he was about to issue 
forth; and when supplied with an empty 
barley sack, he carelessly tlung it over his 
left shoulder and set out in the direction of 
the ranch he was to raid, quite confident of 
the success of this his first predatory expedi- 
tion. 

It was about eight o'clock in the evening 
when Acts thus set out. Nine, then ten 
o’ciock passed, and he had not returned. 
Along about nine oclock, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Dick, and. ‘Tom had put forth 
not a few jokes in regard to the success of 
the remainder of the couplet, Acts 0’ ‘Postles. 

Some said he would come into camp 
loaded down with unripe squashes and mel- 
ons, as they had forgotten to tell him that 
potatoes grew under the ground ; others as- 
serted that he would not find the ranch, to 
say nothing of the potato field, though they 
had passed it but half an hour before mak- 
Ing camp. 

\t ten o'clock, allin the camp had grown 
really uneasy about the ‘* Potato Fiend,” as 
they had begun to dub. their absent friend. 
They talked over every evil. that could -by 
any imaginable chance have befallen him. 

He could not have been detected and 
shot, as they had heard no report of a gun. 
This was about their only consolation. Sev- 
eral were of the opinion that Acts had be- 
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five minutes -ago,”’ 


J an. 


come bewildered and was perhaps, even at 
the moment they were speaking of him, 
wandering away from the camp, far into the 
hills. | 

It was finally decided that uke and John 
should go down to the ranch and search for 
the lost Acts; that Dick and Tom should 
¢o up the road beyond the camp ; and that 
Matthew and. Mark should remain at home 
to keep house. Matthew and Mark were 
to keep the camp fire blazing, as a beacon, 
and all arrangements had been made _ for 
setting out, when J,uke held up his hand 
and cried : : 

Hark 

‘¢ What is it?” asked the others. 

thought. I heard a noise as‘ of the 
snapping of a dry ‘stick, off down there,” 
said Luke, pointing in the direction of the 
road. 

One of the horses,” said Dick. 

‘* No, they were both. grazing back here 
said Luke, nodding his 
head toward a dark region behind the camp. 

ses stray cow or sheep — 7 began Mat- 
thew, but - he concluded with : 

No, by: Fove ! 


See, down there toward the road.!”’ 


[ see some one coming ! 


‘Sure. enough!” exclarmed «Luke. 
‘*Why, it’s a bloody, begging Washoe In- 
dian. ‘Vhey ‘re camped all about here.”’ 

Tt does look like an Indian,” said Mat- 
thew, ‘*for his head 1s done up ina rag.” 


At thismoment up stalked the | 
furns Dejeat- 
ed, Inglori- 
ing remarks, marching. Into the gis, 


subject of the foregoing wonder- 
full light of the camp fire. 
‘*Acts 'Postles himself, by the two- 


headed Janus !” 


cried ‘Tom. 

Acts had also been at once recognized by 
the others, but all were too greatly aston- 
ished for the moment. at the woful figure he 
eut. to utter a single syllable. 

Well might they. astonished. Poor 
was in a pitiable plight. Little -re- 
mained of that ‘‘ harness” in. which: he had 


resolved to die, in imitation of Nicanor. 
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All that was left-was his pantaloons. He 
was stark naked from the waist up. A 
handkerchief was tied about his head, and 
his feet were wrapped up in rags. 

It seemed almost impossible. that this 
abject) being could. be the same Acts 0’ 


‘Postles that two. hours before’ sallied forth 


cayly,*.and finely arrayed, to win. the 


plaudits of his comrades-in arms bring- 
ing Into. canyp a. threc-bushel sack of pota- 
toes. He wasa dilapidated-looking foraging 
expedition. 

‘¢ \re-you ‘hurt Are you-wounded 
was soon the general cry. 

“Haven ’t got so muchasa scratch — wish 
had 


it, my boy,’ said Dick, ‘* but 


was the puzzling answer of Acts. 
by the blazing Jupiter you look as if) you 
had been run through a threshing machine!” 

‘Never you mind about that!” was the 
erulf reply of Acts, and taking up:a blanket 
he Wrapped it about his. stalwart form and 
sloomily squatted himself down before the 
tre, as stolid in face as.an Indian. 


(;rcat was the wonder of the remainder of 
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of torture to be made to suffer the indigni- 
ties that have been put upon me — inflicted 
tonight while I was unarmed and _ utterly 
helpless... I pledge you. my word would 
have preferred Being grievously wounded 
shot through and through —- to being so-in- 
fernally mistreated as I have been. But 
you cannot understand this till I tell you all 
that happened.” 

‘Surely not! Weare allin the dark ! Tell 
us all about it! cried the assembled Apos- 
tles. 

“Well,” began Acts, ‘fyou all know how 
promptly and cheerfully I set out to do the 
bidding of the Fates.. Good fortune at- 
tended me:-at -first.. I 
field at once. and soon had filled and shoul- 


found the potato 


dered my sack. ...In passing out of the field, 
had. the luck to 


So I halted, poured out a 


stumble upon a 


even 
melon’ patch. 
portion of the potatoes and put into the bag 
a big watermelon, thinking, as I made the 
exchange, what a surprise it would. be to 
you fellows in the camp. 

‘Full of happy thoughts, I shouldered my 


the Apostohe erew at‘the restrained manner Nsack, left the field, and struck into the road. 


and woeful countenance of Acts o° 
bora tine they respected his grief ; but cu- 
was. tearit at their vitals). 
[t was not in the nature of Acts 
long to. bury in. his. bosom 
any trouble he might have, therefore when 
Matthew, his most valued friend, said: 

for Heaven's sake tell us. what has hap- 
pened 1" Acts turned his eyes sadly upon 
the. speaker and:said, ‘*I’ve had a fearful 
tine of ith 

‘ That 


have been reduced to your present condi- 


is. plain,” .:said -Matthew. ‘To 


you must have passed through.a terri- 
struggle.’ 

‘Phe mere physical. struggle,’” moaned 
kets, nothing —- amounted to nothing 
tall. Realky there-was no struggle in that 
ense; but my mental sufferings have been 


eXtreme, [assure you. It was the keenest 


I was going along musingly with my head 
P {c/s 
Fell into the 
Tlands of 
Robbers. 


down, thinking how deliciousthe 
potatoes would -be, when nicely 
roasted in the ashes, and. was 
in the very act of smacking my lips when 
a smack of another kind aroused me—a 
smack across the back. 

‘* Put down that sack and hold up your 
I lost no time 
it obeying the command... When I 


lowered the sack, and had pushed: my hat 


hands !’ cried a gruff voice. 
had 


back from over my cyes, I saw standing on 
each side of me a man with a leveled shot- 
Near at hand stood athird man. He 
However, 1t was on 


As .] 


looked. toward this man, he laid his gun 


also. had a shotgun. 


his shoulder,. not leveled upon me. 
on the ground and approached. I was now 
placed in the center of a triangle of foot- 


pads. 
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‘** What is your name, my child?” said 
the taller of the two ruffians that were hold- 
ing me under their guns. 

‘¢*« Acts o’ ’Postles,’ said I almost before 
thinking. | 

“** Acts of the Apostles,’ said the fellow, 
in a tone of surprise, then added, * Indeed,’ 
and turning to the man who had laid down 
his gun said, ‘Go through him. gently, 
‘Thomas.’ 

‘¢¢ Gently as a young mother would han- 
dle her first baby, Captain,’ replied the man. 

‘*T own that at first I was somewhat 
startled at the appearance of the men, but 
their mild talk so far reassured me that I 
said, ‘ Unarmed as I am you'd find me no 
baby if you came for me one at a time, or 
even two; but as you are three to one | 
submit myself to your tender mercies, con- 
fident that — though you do come three at 
a time — you are men of courage and gen- 
tlemen.’ 

«Spoken like an angel!’ said the tall 
one. Then turning to the short villain he 
said: ‘Handle himvas though he were a kit- 
ten, Thomas ; we must respect the Acts of 
the Apostles.’ 

“As the man addressed as ‘Vhomas began 
fumbling in my pockets, I felt some satis- 
faction when J] remembered that I had on 
my person, all told, but. about fifteen dol- 
lors.” 

‘‘Just fourteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents,” said Matthew, who was taking great 
Interest in the story. 

“Thank you,” suid -Acts, ‘*but.it is all 
the same now. Well, when the undersized 
villain had prospected all my pockets and 
announced the result of his labors, the Cap- 
tain gave vent to a feartul growl. 

‘**Vou infernal fraud,’ roared he, ‘*what 
do you mean by deceiving us in this man- 
ner and giving us all this trouble for a_pal- 
try fifteen dollars ??”’ 

‘*Fourteen dollars and seventy-five cents,” 


corrected Matthew. 


‘Well said Acts. “‘let -us 


[ Jan. 
bother about the odd cents. ‘I’ve a good 
mind to blow out your brains,’ yelled the 
tall robber—the Captain— shoving the 
cold muzzle of his gun into my right ear. 
‘Do you know, you Biblical cuss, that 
through your fancy toggery and affluent ap- 
pearance in general, you ’ve made us follow 
and dog you all the way from Carson? It’s 
a mercy we got you out alone, otherwise you 
might have been the cause of our cutting the 
throats of your whole camp, and all for the 
trifle of fifteen dollars.’ ” 

‘‘Just fourteen dollars and seventy-five 


-cents,” quietly murmured Matthew. 


Acts turned upon Matthew a look of pro- 
test, but said nothing. 

«¢ sShall we allow such a fraud as this to 
go up and down through the country, deceiv- 
ing honest and industrious men ?’ asked the 
robber chief. 

«Death to the traud!’ shouted the others, 
and I felt my hair rise and my blood run 
cold to my heart. 

‘© *No,’ said the brigand in command, 
‘no, he is unworthy of your steel, my brave 
lads. You fly at higher game than a pitiful 
potato thief—a potato thicf! Bah! only 
to think of our having followed the dandy 
chap all the way down here to find, him out 
stealing potatoes, and digging them up with 
his paws at that — with his paws hke a d—— 
coyote.’ 

‘This was truly my humiliating position, 
and I made no attempt at retort. 

‘What defence can you make? . What 
have you to say for yourself!’ thundered 
the robber. chief. 

‘¢«Why you should not be shot ?’ said the 
short man, who by this time had picked up 
his gun, and seemed to be thirsting to use it. 

‘<*No, not. shot,.”. said. the chief, 
why sentence should not. be passed upon 
you 

‘* Sentence for what?’ asked I beginning 
to grow angry. 

€©*Blazes of roared the brigand 


chief, ‘have: [not told you? For being a 
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thief and a fraud, and tor going: about de- 


deceiving your betters! I'll give you 


a lesson you ‘Il not forget till the last day of 


your life. Bring him out this way, my men.’ 

‘The chief left the road and stalked away 
some two hundred yards across the open 
country, the two men marching me after 
him at the muzzles of their guns; indeed 
the short rascal took a fiendish delight in 
keeping the muzzle of his gun pressed be- 
tween my, shoulder blades. 

‘It’s a mercy his gun-did not go off,” 
said Juke. 

wish to God it had!’ cried Acts, ‘‘for 
what was to come was worst of. all. 

‘Well, at last the chief halted, and as we 
came up he: faced about and_ sternly said : 
‘Fake off your coat, sir..’ 

‘*yT hesitated a moment, but up came two 
guns, and I took off my coat and threw it 
on the ground.’ 

‘6 “Fake off your. ‘vest; sire 
took off my Vest. 

off your shirt, sir. 
‘Instead of obeying, said: ‘This is a 
litthe too much !. Do you mean so strip me 


naked 


Not quite.’ . Do what tell -you —:off 


with that shirt yelled the chief, stamping 
the ground in his fury. 

‘The muzzles of the two guns arose, and 
[ hauled off my shirt and added it to the 
pile of discarded garments. 

«Now your undershirt and boots,’ cried 
the chief, and I was obliged to obey. 

‘¢*T shall leave him his pantaloons,’ said 
the chief. 

‘“¢¢Captain, I believe his. pantaloons 
would about:-fit me,’ said the short’ fiend. 
The wretch ! it would have been like Tom 
Thumb in the breeches. of the. Chinese 
(;iant.’ 

‘¢*T have said he keeps his. pantaloons,’ 
was all the answer the robber chief deigned. 

And, ~-sit,” Said: be «good 


enough to. leave. my -boots “also. The 


Vou: AI,—-9. 
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sharp. stones. will cut teet cruelly.’ 

‘¢* His boots will just fit me,’ puts in the 
short devil. § Wait a moment and I'll run 
and get his barley sack; I'll tie his feet up 
in that. Ill be as good to him as if he were 
a sucking babe,’ and away the fellow ran, 
the captain chuckling heartily at the idea 
of tying up my feet. 

‘“Soon the rascal was back, and seating 
me on a stone the two under robbers tore up 
the sack and bandaged my feet with it. 

‘<* His. hat!..O,-I want his hat;* cred 
that pestilent. short thief. ‘It.is just a fit,’ 
said he, trying on my hat, which came down 
below his ears. ‘He will do nicely and 
will not take cold in his lugs if I tie his 
head up in his handkerchief,’ and soon I 
was rigged out as you see me. 

‘*Then they escorted me back to the 
road and started me up it, telling me neither 
to halt, cry out, nor look behind me till I 
reached camp, on pain of being shot. I 
obeyed to the letter — the more strictly as I 
heard, or fancied I heard, footsteps behind 
inc for a considerable distance — and here I 
am, a sadder and a wiser man than ever be- 
fore life.” 

All had listenéd to this long and circum- 
stantial account of Acts’s disagreeable ad- 
venture with much patience and intcrest, 
seldom disturbing the flow of his story with 
interruptions. Now, however, his compan- 
ions in arms began to ask questions on vari- 
ous points, all swearing it was the ‘‘greatest 
outrage” ever heard of,— there seemed 
something malicious about it. 

‘‘Were the robbers masked ?” asked Tom. 

said Acts, ‘*but at the same time 
their faces..were stained or painted. As 
well as I could see, all their faces were of a 
dirty red; much the same as if one were to 
take some of the burnt clay of this camp 
fire, wet it, and rub it on his face.” 

‘¢Indeed,” said Matthewy should 
think that would be a rather thin disguise.” 

‘On the contrary,” said Acts, ‘‘it was 
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a very good one and very perplexing.” 
“<But their features?” 
queried Luke. 
‘<Not at all,” answered Acts, ‘‘the dim 
light and the dirty red, made all their faces 
All I 


out was their height and build; I could not 


you could see 


look as flat as a board. could make 

even distinguish the color of their clothing.” 
‘> \ bout Dick, 

‘<ahout what was their stature and bulk 2” 


their build, now,” said 


“Well,” began Acts, stroking his chin 


and musingly looking about him, ‘‘the-cap- 


tain of the gang was a very nearly, of 


the height and build of Matthew; the inean 
little devil was. about your height, lick, 
while the other rapscallion 
the size and build of John.” 


wind in that quarter ? 


exclaimed. Matthew, ‘*sits the 
see by the: way in 
which you are sorting us out that you are 
beginning to suspect that we played you 
this trick. I can honestly assure. you that 
that 


nota man of us was away from this camp 


not one of us thought of sucha thing 


during your absence.” 

No, 
me that injustice. 
Dick fohn 


I mean because you are about the 


protested Acts, **do not do 
I merely selected you 
and because you. came 
handy,- 
size and build of the fellows I was trying to 
to dese ribe. No, | should have recognized 
your voiees. ‘The robbers seemed: to speak 
in their natural tones and theirs were voices 
I never before heard.” 

‘Well, it was an outrage that must not 
“We will 


turn our hunt tor game, winged and antlered, 


unpunished, said Matthew. 


into a hunt for the robbers, and we. will 

make it very disagreeable for them when we 

find them.” 

will: be of -use ‘to 
bother with them,” said. Acts. 

duet on 

“We shall 


besides, if tound, they might kill half ou 


Tneompre- 
hensihle 
never tind them: 


number, 
lians, can assure you.” 


‘Vhey can never kill our number,” 


was much of 


-they are cool and. desperate vil- 


[ Jan. 


said Mark, ‘‘for are we not seven, that in- 
divisible and magical number ?”’ 

‘Still they might kill three and half kill 
another,”’ said Acts, mournfully regarding 
his companions. ‘‘I care nothing for my 
I forgive you 
It’s 


loss —let it pass — let it go. 
all if you put up the cards on me. 
only fifteen dollars and some old duds !” 
‘*Fourteen dollars and seventy-five cents, 
suid Matthew, the correct and practical. 
But, 


Do they count for nothing ? 


suid Mark, ‘this diamond studs ! 

They. were 

worth every cent of three hundred dollars.”’ 
‘*Vhe devil exclatmed Acts, bounding 

to: his- feet so hastily that his Dlanket was 

left 

thought of the diamonds ! 


behind ‘the devil IT never once 
It was no mean 
haul atter-all. -by the head of St. Anthony 
I have paid dearly for my whistle! It is 
bad encugh to have to pay the piper, but 
much worse when. there is also the devil to 
Pay 

‘* But we shall catch them —- we shall get 
At the 


to Greno2a and 


the rascals yet,” cried: Matthew. 
first peep of day we will go 


put the affair into the hands of the author- 


ities. We will all be deputized and will as- 

sist the officers. Now I think: of it, we 

should go tonight —-at-once. us lose 


ho time ! 

‘* No, no; not tonight,” protested Acts. 
‘JT must have time tor thought — time to 
reflect.”’ 

It appears. to me to be a plain thing 
enough,” said Matthew. ‘* You are stopped 
by three highwaymen, who. strip and rob 
you. IT cant see why you should wish to 
reflect upon such an. affair?” 

‘“Well, there is more in this than you 


know, said Acts. ‘* It isa thing to be well 


looked tnto and considered.” 
‘What Matthew, 


kept something back? Have you not. told 


cried ‘Shave vou 


us all that occurred —- the whole truth 2’ 


**O-yes >-yes, all. have told you-every- 


thing I could think of, but 


what?’ asked Matthew. us 
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have no ‘ buts’ — let us be off to Genoa to- 
night — at once. Boys, some of you catch 
up the horses.” 


‘©No, cried: Acts, ‘* don’t. do it. 


‘I can’t go tonight, and I will not go! 1 


must think it over. I am too nervous — 
am exhausted. My nervous system is com- 
pletely shattered by what I have passed 
through.” 

‘‘It strikes me that you are getting bad 
all once,’”’.:said: Matthew. . You: 
nothing about nervous exhaustion when you 
came into camp.” 

‘¢T beg your pardon !” cried Acts, ‘* but 
did k not dwell particularly upon the mental 
strain ?.—did not say that my mental 
sufferings had been ‘extreme’, or words to 
that effect 2” 

‘*T believe you did, but you did not look 
it,’ said Matthew. 

‘‘Took it or not, I felt it, and feel it yet,” 
persisted Acts. 

‘<T did not observe any indication of men- 
tal torture,” returned Matthew, ‘‘until men- 
tion was made of your diamond studs.” 

Ah, the devil!» the studs — my 
poor studs! Why will you bring them up 
to torture me?” groaned Acts. 

‘“Then why will you persist in refusing to 
go and give the affair into the hands of the 
authorities,” flung back Matthew, sharply. 

‘‘That is what he should do, and at once,” 
cried the united apostolic crew. 

‘Tl tell you, gentlemen,” said Acts ina 
serious tone, ‘‘there are things to be consid- 
ered. ‘There are points against me. For 
instance, with what sort of face can I gO 
and make complaint of being robbed, while 
myself out-on a thieving raid,—- while steal- 
ing potatoes? Think of that, gentlemen! 
‘What were you doing out on the road at 
that hour of the night?’ asks the justice. 
‘Stealing a. few potatoes, your Honor.’ 
Now, what kind of reply is that for a gen- 
tleman to make ?”’ 

“Nonsense!” shouted the apostolic band. 
‘We will explain that it was only a bit of a 


lark,—a bet,—a little job we put up on you. 
Besides, what are a few beggarly potatoes ? 
Pooh!” 

‘¢Anda melon, too,” groaned Acts, ‘‘bear 
in- mind the melon.” 

‘Well, potatoes — probably a peck of 


them —- and 

‘No, at least two bushels,’ 
Acts — ‘fat least two bushels. I had at first 
all of three bushels in the sack and I didn’t 
pour out more than a bushel to make room 
for the melon. . Gentlemen, I will not have 
even the smallest lie about this whole miser- 
able business. Let the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, be told.” 

‘*So help us God!” fervently exclaimed 
Dick. } 

Well, telling the whole. truth,” said 
Matthew, ‘‘what are two bushels of po- 


interrupted 


$9 


tatoes — ? 

‘«And a melon,” sighed Acts. 

‘And a melon,” said Matthew, to.a suit 
of clothes, fourteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents, and diamond shirt studs worth three 
hundred dollars, to say nothing of a most 


outrageous highway robbery ?”’ 

“<Q those studs !” groaned Acts. ‘*Why 
did I not think of them and hold on to my 
shirt? ‘The robbers might have taken all 
else and welcome, but d— it, the studs !” 

‘This affair must go before the author. 
ities,’’ said Matthew ina tone that showed 
he meant what he said. ‘‘It is now so late 
that we will give it up for tonight, but be- 
fore sunrise tomorrow morning we set out. 
It is less than two miles to the town; we 
can soon be there and start the officers on 
the track of the robbers.’ 

will do no good,” said Acts, ‘‘besides 
there is the affair of the potatoes and the 


melon.” 

‘‘Nothing need be said about that matter, ” 
put in Dick. 

‘“‘But the officers will find the potatoes 
lying in the road when they go to look for 
the tracks of the robbers,” cried Acts. 

‘‘Bother the potatoes and devil take the 
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melon!” cried Matthew, ‘‘they are trifles. 
Besides, we can see the owner of the ranch 
and explain all to him. He will see It as a 
eood joke, will Jaugh at the matter and so 
twill end. But for the robbers it will be 
different ; we ‘l] made things hot for them.” 

protested Acts, no, let the 
rancher go. J will go and tell my story to 
the justice, but we will not go near the 
rancher. He is an outsider, he is in no 
way concerned inthe business and need not 
be told of it. Kespect my feelings.” How 
can I face him ? ¢ 

‘* You are silly in your fear of this ranch- 
man,--a jolly good fellow I'll be bound, 
but. it be as You:say,”:and Matthew, 
who, as a Sincere friend of Acts, was taking 
the Iead in the affair, advised all hands to 
turn. in at once for the night. 

bright and early next morn- 
compelled to ing, Matthew aroused the camp. 
Breakfast was hastily cooked 
and eaten, the horses were caught. up, and 
all was soon ready fora start to Genoa. 

It was decided that Dick and ‘Tom should 
remain to keep camp; Matthew and Acts 
would ride the horses, while Mark, Luke, 
and John would take their guns and go on 
foot, it being but a short walk and there 
being some hope of getting a rabbit or a few 
quail. 

At the last moment, and even after he 
was. mounted, Acts fell into a lugubrious 
mood and refused to proceed. ~He said it 
would all be of no use and would end in the 
disgrace and confusion of all concerned. 
‘* Let the studs go,” said he, ‘‘ let all go, 
and let us proceed on our pleasure trip the 
same as if nothing had happened.” 

But Matthew would not-hear of it. An 
outrageous highway robbery. had been com- 
mitted and the perpetrators should be pun- 
ished. 

Finally, .\cts was again brought to. the 
sticking point, but all that was to. be re- 
quired of him was to allow him to make a 


single statement of the facts to the justice, 
when they :would leave him to act as he 
might think best. | 

The justice was soon found by Matthew, 
and when. all were seated his office — 
Mark, and John having’ arrived — 
Acts was requested to tell his story. 

Acts,. ‘‘there Acts Mukes: 
is’ very. little to: tell... Twas. fement 

that Axtounds 
passing along the road in a con- the Apostolic 
templative mood, having left ©" 
the camp little walk... was gazing up 
at the starry heavens, thinking of the mil- 
Hons on millions of worlds revolving far 
away in the eternity of space, millions and 
millions of miles beyond the reach of all tel- 
escopes vet Mounted on this visible ciurnal 
sphere, when suddenly two men stepped out 
from behind a large rock and contronted 
me with ieveled shotguns. turned to re- 
treat and behind me found two more men 
with leveled guns.” 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John looked 
at cach other tn astonishment. 

told. the. judge,.”’: sdid- Matthew,: 
viving hima slight sketch of the robbery, 
that there were but three highwaymen. |] 
certainly understood you last night to say 
three.” 

‘Last: night, said’. Acts, “1 was'a good 
deal excited, but now I-am ealm and col- 
lected. You see [was only thinkine of the 
three that at first came in front of me with 
leveled guns and ordered me to halt.” 

‘*But that,” said the judge, ‘‘with the 
two. men behind you, would make five men, 
and but now you said there were only four.”’ 

‘Phat was. all,’ said Acts; ‘tthree men 
in front, one behind -— four tn all.”’ 

understood moment ago. to say 
there were two-men behind -you with leveled 
suns when you faced said the judve. 

there were, but you. must 
know, said Acts, ‘‘that I-did not at first 
see the short villain. He was sitting down 


on the ground, and was the leader of the 
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gang the: vreatest rascal of the lot. It was 


3-9 


he that at first slapped me on. the back and 
and cried out: Put down that sack !°” 

‘¢ What sack was he speaking of ?” asked 
the judge. 

‘¢ Did I say anything: about a sack? 
questioned Acts, gazing innocently into. the 
face of the judge. 

“Vou certainly did,” answered the judge, 
eyeing .\cts In some surprise. 

‘Tf did it wasa mere figure of speech,”’ 
said Acts. ‘** What the tall fellow, who was 
captain did say was, ‘Hold up yourhands !" 

‘* But,” cried the judge, ‘* just now -you 
said the short man was the leader of the 
vang. 

Beg 


but said it... was. one. that 


your pardon, judge,” said Acts, 


slapped me on the back, but it was the tall 
one “that .éried.* out Put.-.down: those 


potatoes 


‘¢ Potatoes!’ 


shouted the judge, growing 
red in-the face ; «* What do you mean, sir, 
by talking of potatoes ?”’ 

I mention potatoes, your honor?’ 
coolly asked Acts. 

‘You certainly did,” roared the judge. 

did-L-was only speaking figuratively, 
meaning ‘Come. out with your coin, your 
kale seed,’ or something of the kind.” 
Matthew and the other apostolic 


friends of Acts were so astounded at hearing 


him: giving utterance to such a jumble of . 


nonsense that for a time they were rendered 
speechless. At this moment the door of the 
court-room opened, and in came a strapping 
six-footer, bearing under his left arm a large 
bundle. 

Acts glanced.at this man, turned deathly 
pale, and darting quickly:to a window, 
threw it up and attempted to get out of 
the room. 

This he found. easy matter..when 
obliged to hold the sash ofthe window up 
with one hand. Before he had succeeded 


in doing more than to get: one leg outside, 


he was hauled back into the room. by a man 


who had accompanied the justice and 
Matthew to the office, and who proved to 
be a constable. 

‘What is the meaning of all this?” roared 
the justice, glancing from face to face. 
‘““Mr. lewis,” said he, addressing the big 
man that had come in. with the bundle. 
‘Mr. Lewis, what is up? Do you know 
this man?” pointing to Acts, who stood 
near in the clutches of the constable, and 
who was blushing like a school-girl. 

do not know the gentleman’s name - 
having never had the pleasure of an intro- 
duction — but I know his tace. We have 


met before — once before. I see that he 


remembers me. © He probably has no good 


Opinion of me, seeing that I made him peel 
off these here duds, but I’m not a bad sort 


of man afterall. You know that, judge?” 


“Xs to that, neighbor Lewis,” answered 
the judge, ‘fas to that, I will go further and 
say that no better’man lives in this section. 
What I cannot understand is how you could 
have headed a gang of cut-throats and robbed 
this gentleman,” pointing to the blushing 
Acts. 

‘What does he say about the affair?” 
asked ‘‘neighbor Lewis.” 

The judge gave the story as told by Mat- 
thew and as gathered trom Acts, then ap- 
pealed to Matthew and the others to know 
if he had correctly stated the case. 

Matthew said that in the ecircum- 
stances it was right. 

Ha, ha,;-hal” laughed Mr.: Lewis 
strange story indeed. It shows that the 
young man. ts full of inventions.” 

‘¢Can you throw any light on the matter, 
Mr. Lewis?” asked the judge. 

‘Can cried. ‘‘ neighbor 
‘*well, I guess [ can give. you the’ whole 
business.” 

‘You will oblige me very much by doing 
30,” said the justice. 

‘*Neigbbor Lewis’ deposited his bundle 
on the judge’s desk, Acts dropped limp into 


a chair, while Matthew and the others of 
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the apostolic band stared about them with- 
out well knowing what to think or do. 


The Ranch- ‘Well,” began ranchman 
man gives a true 


Account of the ge 
Acts of Aets. got my supper, I was sitting 


reading my paper and smoking my pipe when 
‘George ain't there 


Lewis, ‘‘last night, after I 


my wife says to me, 
somebody a-hollerin’ ?’ 

‘*T listened and said: ‘I guess not.’ 

«There it is again!’ says my wife. 

‘This time I heard it myself. I went 
out onto the porch and listened. ‘ Whoo- 
oo-ee!’ yelled some one. ‘ Whoo-oo-ee!’ 
yelled I. 

Whoo-oo-ee! 
other feller. 

‘*] went back into the house and says to 


Hell-o-o!” yells the 


my wife: ‘Jane, I guess somebody's in 
trouble 
what ’s up.’ 

Take your gun, George, saysmy wife. 

Of course, Jane,’ says I. 

‘¢So I took down my own double-barrel 


somewhere. go. and ..see 


and struck out. 

‘© Whoop-ee!” yelled the feller. 

*Whoop-ee! answered I. 

¢Whoo-roo-00!” yells the critter. 

«* The hollerin’ seemed only two or three 
hundred yards away, just off in my pastur 
lot. I answered the yellin’ and 
Straight toward where it seemed to come 
from. Inthe lot area good many trees, 
and in places some thickets of brush, so for 
a time I could see nothing; besides, you 
know, it was only starlight. 

‘* Pretty soon, findin’ I was gettin’ near 
the yells, I ‘Hello !’ 
‘Hello!’ says the feller, quite near. 


went 


says : rather low. 

‘*] had just got through a patch of brush 
into an open space. I looked all about but 
could see no one, though the voice seemed 
close by. 

‘** Hello!” says I again and the voice 
answered, Hello!’ 

‘€T could still see nobody, so I sings out, 
What do you want ?’ 


‘Where are you? 


‘Then the voice says : 


‘For God’s sake 


[ Jan. 


come here, whoever you are; I’m treed by 


a bear!’ 
‘¢Tooking up, I could then see against 


‘the sky a big black lump, stickin’ against the 


side of a considerable sized pine tree, about 
thirty feet up and about fifty yards away. 

‘¢<Ts the bear there now?’ says I. 

‘¢¢Ves,’ says the feller, ‘he’s here at the 
lower end of the tree.’ 

«Sure of says. I. 

‘<« Yes, sure,’ saysthe man up the tree, 
‘T can see him now.’ 

is he doin’ of?’ says I, for I 
did n’t want to make any rash breaks with a 
bear around. 

He’s eatin’ of a watermelon,’ says the 
voice. | 

‘¢ This was a puzzler andI began to think’ 
some one was playin’ a trick on me. How- 
ever, there was the man up the tree, no 
doubt of that. ; 

‘¢< How did the bear get the watermelon?’ 
says I. 

Says the voice: ‘I was goin’ across. 
lots, toward the light of my camp fire, with. 
some potatoes and a watermelon in a sack, 
when the bear made for me out of the brush 
and I throwed the sack on the ground and 
took to this tree.’ 

‘¢¢ And the bear isthere now eatin’ of the 
watermelon, is he ?’ 

says. the feller, 
melon busted when I chucked it down and 
he’s eatin of it —- I can-hear him a-chomp- 


‘I s’pose the 


in’ of it.’ 

‘**Hold your halt,’ says I, ‘and see 
about him.’ You see I didn’t know but a 
bear might be packin’ round there after my 
pigs, so [ cocked my gun and moved up 
very cautious — just a step at.a time. 

‘*At last I could see a_ black object — 
some animal —— near the foot of the tree. I 
could also hear him chompin’ away at the 
melon. I squatted down so as to try and 
bring the critter against the sky, but the . 
I leveled 


my gun and was about to let drive, pretty 


brush behind him was too high. 
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much at random, when the animal spoke to 
me.” | 

“Spoke to vou! What do you: mean, 
Mr. Lewis ?” cried the judge. 

‘“‘T mean just what I say, judge. ‘The 
critter spoke to me, and I knowed his voice 
ina minute. It was my big old. Berkshire 
boar, and I knowed his voice the first grunt 
he made. 

“T Jaughed right out when I heard blos- 
som — that’s what I call the old fellow 
when I heard old Blossom grunt his wheezy 
grunt. Twent up to old Blossom, sent him 
away with a kick, and said to the gentleman 
up the tree: ‘come down, the bear ’s dead!’ 

‘* Judge, I dropped on the whole situation 
at once. [saw that the gentleman had been 
making a little free with my potater and 
melon patches and that, in trying to take a 
near cut across lots, he had mistook the 
light.of my winder for his camp fire and was 
a-steering for it when old Blossom sauntered 
out toward him, probably from. seein’ the 
sack or smellin’ the melon, for he is a great 
pet on the ranch. 

‘As for the strippin’ of the gentleman, 


judge, -I did) make him peel. I ‘thought 


l’d larn hima bit lesson. I asked him 
how much money he had about his clothes, 
and he said fifteen dollars.” 

Just fourteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents,” put in Matthew. 

it proved,” said the ranchman, giv- 
ing Matthew a nod. ‘* Well, Iteld my man 
that was not enough ; that it would not pay 
half -his fine if T marched him away to the 
justice of the peace. In short, I gave him 
his choice, to peel his duds as [ directed, or 


be marched off to jail at the muzzle of my 


-gun. Well, my gentleman. peeled, even to 


boots, and would have given me_ his 
pantaloons had LI asked for*them. ‘Then I 
made him tie up his feet in the. sack, 


marched him out into the road, and ordered 
him to strike out for his camp, which the 


gentleman did. 


Havin’ had iny joke, judge,— you just 


oughter heard Jane laugh when I showed 
her the duds and told her what I’d done,— 
havin’ had my joke, bright and airly this 
morning I took all the gentleman’s things, 
money and all, and went out to the camp 
to turn them over to. him. 

‘© Well, at the camp I found a couple of 
chaps that told me the gentleman and his 
friends had come over here to town to lay 
complaint of an outrageous robbery. | They 
told me some of the particulars, when 1 up 
and gave ‘em the facts, opening my bundle 
and showin’ the gentleman’s duds to prove 
what I said. Then you should just have 
seen them two fellers roll and laugh. 

‘When we'd all had a good laugh, I 
struck out over here with the gentleman’s 
things, which he is heartily welcome. to. 
That’s all there is about it, except that 
when you boys get down -to camp you can 
come to my ranch and get all the pertaters 
and melons you can eat, and if you come to 
the house you can have all the milk and 
buttermilk. you want. Jane would be 
pleased to see you all, and particularly the 
sentleman who was up the tree.” 

During all the time the ranchman had been 
talking, Acts had not said a word, though 
he had turned half a dozen colors, and onee 
or twice had faintly smiled. 

When all had been told and the laughter 
had subsided, Acts said: ‘* Allis true, just 
as the gentleman relates it. I acknowledge 
the .corn,— acknowledge the potatoes, the 
bear or boar, and all else. Now, I ask you 
all, what could I do but invent the story of 
the robbers, after having allowed myself to 
be stripped I did? Had not. things 
turned out as they have, | would have lost 
five times as much rather than have told 
you fellows the true story. Now that the 
truth is out, [ throw myself on your mercy. 
All [ask is that you never tell this story on 
the Comstock.” 

All promised’ faithfully, as Acts led the 
way to the nearest saloon, with his apos- 


tolic tail, the judge, the constable, and sey- 
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eral of the townspeople trailing at his heels. 
It is hard, however, to completely suppress 
such a matter, and save the true names, 
the reader now has the whole story. 

Not quite the whole story of this eventful 


trip, however, tor there is still a sort of 


sequel, an occurrence that probably oper- 
ated to prevent the remainder of the apos- 
tles from bearing too hard upon poor Acts. 

Matthew, Mark, Iuke, John, and Acts 
left Genoa a little after nine o'clock in the 
morning, and toward ten o'clock were near- 
ing their camp. Only a small hill intervened 
between them the Suddenly 


they were startled by hearing several reports 


and camp. 
in rapid succession, like a string of. fire- 


crackers exploding. These light reports 


were followed by two heavy explosions. 
Looking toward their camp. they saw a 
smoke rising above the trees. 

All hastened forward. as ra- 
Acts. and 


Blow 
up of the Seren 
Nimrods of the 
Sierras. 


were the first en the ground. 


pidly as possible. 
Matthew, being on horseback, 
They found 


their wagon a mass of flames, with fire un- 


derneath and all about it. Cartridges or 
pistols were. still. occasionally exploding, 


| Jan. 


making it unsafe to go near. It was a con- 


siderable distance to water; besides the 


buckets and other vessels were being con- 
sumed the Therefore there was 


nothing to do but look on while their whole 


fire. 


outfit was being destroyed. 
Where, all 
Tom ? They presently arrived, having heard 


this time, were and 
the exploding of the cannisters of powder. 
It turned out that after the ranchman left 
they had concluded to go fishing, as it was 
not likely that any one would disturb the 
camp. A rising breeze had scattered. sparks 
from their campfire and these had fired the 
woods. ‘he pine boughs and bedding un- 
der the wagon, with the tent alongside, had 
taken fire and the result was before them. 
This. accident ended the. exploits of the 
apostolic band and brought to close the 
On and 


‘riding and tying” 


‘‘vreat expectation.” horseback 


on foot — all managed 


to. get. back to the Comstock ; but it was 
long before a word could be got from. any 


one of the party in regard to what had caused 
their sudden. return, and they never. once 
alluded to themselves as the ‘* Seven Nim- 
rods of the Sierras. ” 

Dan De Outlle. 
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tHE BARZEITSON EXPERIMENT. 


I. 


ON the thirteenth day of May, at the 
thirteenth hour, (Italian reckoning,) in the 
thirteenth year of my philanthropic career, 
[ became acquainted with Professor Bar- 
zeitson, 

When I entered the occurrence In my 
diary that same evening the strange coin- 
cidence of three thirteens vividly impressed 
ne 3. moreover, it. was birthday, my 
thirty-ninth anniversary -- here’ again the 
same coincidence of three thirteens.. 
dently this Professor Barzeitson was destined 
to be a source of trouble to me. kore- 
warned, they say, is forearmed, but. like 
most popular sayings thisisa fallacy... Who 
heeds. -warning?. On the. contrary, the 
vague sense of danger implied in-a warning 
arouses the adventurous spirit that char- 
acterizes all of .Aryan descent, and impels 
us to court the shadowy evils rather than to 


shun them. ‘Thus it was that instead of 


avoiding this man of three thirteens, I 


sought his socicty, anxious to. discover the 
significance. of the portent. | 

\. strange man was this Professor Barzeit- 
sons. an unsolvable problem even to me 
with my vast experience of scientific eccen- 
tricitles. 

Before plunging medias res Twill state 
who Lam, and the nature of my vocation. 
his. course will accord with my methodical 
habits and I shall teel more at ease. 

The: pronoun here: represents -\m- 
broise Schengel, citizen of Paris, gentleman, 


lated signifies Cerebral Safety Valve, Doctor 


bachel 


of Mental Philanthropy. 
parents and my great aunt (who was 


also my codmother) destined me: to a bril- 


liant position ; unfortunately they could not 
determine upon any. definite field of action. 
My father hesitated between the army and 
politics; my mother opposed both these 
professions, and said that to  make.- her 
happy I must become an advocate or a 
doctor, -— one day she was for one, the next 
for the other, while my godmother de- 
clared that I should not be either, that God 
destined me to the priesthood — but whether 
a Dominican or a Jesuit the old. lady could 
not well decide. 

A small fortune was spent In_ tapers, 
masses, pilgrimages, and so forth, by my 
mother and godmother, in hope of obtain- 
ing a direct revelation as to my future ; and 
my father grew gray and feeble trying to 
settle the question. One by one they died, 
leaving me their wealth and indecision. 

At last I had the good fortune to read a 
treatise on revelation and psychic influences. 
From its pages I learned that passivity is a 
necessary condition to receptivity ; that all 
mental agitation, intellectual preoccupation, 
and spiritual disturbance, neutralize. the 
magnetic currents prevent. Inspiration. 
This was a light to me. I determined to 
become absolutely passive, to banish from 
my mind the slightest perturbation. 

‘To effect this I renounced reading, gay 
society, and active pleasures ; I spent my 
mornings in bed, my afternoons In the classic 
shades of J.uxembourg, my evenings in 
smoking. My few associates were lymphat- 
ics, to whom activity, mental or physieal, 
was torture. After a few years of patient 
waiting, I discovered. my vocation. — It did 
not come as-a sudden inspiration ; it grew 
slowly. I practiced it nearly a year before 
the greatness of my destiny became mani- 
fest to me. 

This fact confirms me in the belief that 
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most things grow, and that the greater they 
are the longer it takes them to grow. I in- 
tend writing a treatise illustrative of this 
theory as soon as. the arduous duties of my 
I have already written 
Some of my 


vocation permit me. 
the title and it sounds well. 
friends say it will render my name famous. 

I hear the impatient reader exclaim, 
What is this vocation?” You know it al- 
ready,-—-C. 5. V., D. M. P.,:Cerebral Safe- 
ty Valve, Doctor of Mental Philanthropy. 

To me come the men of theories, of in- 
spired missions, philosophasters, the work- 
ers in the despised ways of science, panting 
with enthusiasm, overwhelmed with mighty 
thoughts. They must speak or go-mad ; 
they will explode if no vent be made for 
superfluous cerebral steam. ‘They come to 
me, they pour out their thoughts to an in- 
terested listener, they go away cool. and 
composed. ‘Thousands have. I. saved from 
Am [ not then justified in call- 
Not only am Ia doc- 


madness. 
ing myself a doctor ? 
tor, but also a political economist, for by 
preventing these people. from. becoming in- 
sane I save the state vast expense and in- 
crease its revenue by preserving the number 
of producers. 

Noris this all; others again suffering from 
the neglect, the indifference, of a cruel 
world, come to me for sympathy, for help. 
A few kind words, a pretty picture of the 
final triumph of genius, a skillful linking of 
their names with those of the martyred he- 
rocS of the past, and they are consoled. 
The river has lost a yictim, society gained 
worker. 

Yes. mine is a glorious vocation. | My 
father’s, mother’s, and godmother’s wishes 
are fulfilled, foram [not priest, doctor, and 
political economist ? 

True this career has its trials; but they are 
of the passive kind, and one soon becomes 
accustomed to them. ‘Phen. it has its pleas- 
ures? one receives ideas without. thinking, 


makes discoveries without the labor, becomes 


learned at little cost. 


Experiment. [ Jan. 

A life time would not suffice to write in 
detail all the theories, the discoveries, the 
plans for reform, that have been imparted 
to me, and the extraordinary experiments | 
have witnessed; but of all these the Barzcit- 
son experience is the most marvelous. 

It was in Luxembourg. I love Luxem- 
bourg. ‘The Champs Elysées and the Tuil- 
erles may please the butterflies and drones 
of fashion, but give me Luxembourg, where 
come the scholar, the thinker, the student, 
to rest their weary brainsin the shady walks, 
Where the glorious women of the past gaze 
upon them in silent. majesty. It) was in 
Luxembourg that I found my vocation, or 


to speak more correctly that it found me. 


Luxembourg ts the great field of my labor of 


mercy. It was. at Luxembourg that I met 


Barzeitson. 


Ir was listening to Professor Douceftine 
who had discovered or almost discovered 
(by the way, ‘‘almost’’ is an important factor 
in discoveries) a means of. instructing the 
juvenile mind and developing juvenile mus- 
cle while the subject was In a state of mes- 
merie:coma. was’ more than usually inter- 
ested, for any good means of doing away 
with the noise and mischief of the small boy 
and the pertness of the small girl seemed to 
mea glorious inspiration, heralding the dawn 
of the millenium. 

The Professor was descanting and demon- 
strating with unusual vehemence. when he 
stopped abruptly. looked up and follow- 
ing the direction of the Professor's fixed gaze 
I saw a singular looking man, tall, slightly 
bent, long yellow hair, a thin mustache 
shade darker: his face of that reddish brown 
tint that tells of a very fair-skin. tanned by 
exposure to a tropic sun. He was not thin, 
yet there was a withered, wrinkled look 
about him that made me think of a mummy. 
The idea had just flashed through my brain 


when Douceame exclaimed: Barzeitson! 


4 

| 
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why I thought he was in Egypt. Just re- 
turned, no doubt.”’ 

Strange that this man so hke a mummy 
should have recently dwelt in the land of 
mummies. I said nothing of my. thought, 
but asked who he was. 

What? haven't you heard of Barzeit- 
son, the chemist? a fine genius, a grand 
soul, a marvelous man. I.ucky too — such 
a,nice wife, so devoted, and a very pretty 
dowry; rich, exceedingly rich, an English 
heiress. Every one likes Barzeitson.” | 

An introduction followed, and I must say 
I could not see any signs of the wonderful 
qualities Douceame attributed to. him in 
this:silent mummified man, who seemed ‘to 
submit under compulsion. to the mtroduc- 
tion. Every. minute he grew. more and 
more mummy-like. 

lyouceame’s volubility, however, preven- 
ted awkwardness; he did not wait for any 
answers. to his. questions which flowed on 
like a spring torrent for some minutes. At 
length a remark about my vocation moved 
Barzeitson. - He looked at me; then [ un- 
derstood Douceame’s description. Out of 
those deep blue eyes gazed a noble yet child- 
like soul pulsating with genius. 

His scrutiny of my person seemed to. sat- 
isty him. © He said, ‘* We shall be friends.” 

His voice thrilled me. It was- soft, 
dreamy, yet full of power; a voice that filled 
one with pleasant expectation. I responded 
eagerly. and seized the proffered hand. I 
shuddered, for it wasthe hand of a mummy, 
not a man. 

After this introduction, I met: Barzeitson 
every. day.” He. fascinated me: A’ more 
singular complexity never came under my 
observation. My opinion concerning him 
changed continually; so did the sentiments 
with which he inspired me —— repulsion and 
attraction, fear and confidence, pity, then 
admiration, possessed me alternately. ‘This 
acquaintance of a few days obsessed me. 
I became, so to speak, Barzeitsonized. 

By what power had he enthralled me 


“thus? Was it his gift of language? That 


was indeed truly marvelous. — In ordinary 
discourse he spoke but little, expressing his 
emotions more by looks than words. At 
first [classed him among the silent brethren. 
Great then was my astonishment to hear 
him burst forth into eloquent discourse, a 
glowing shower of exquisite fancies, grand 
generalizations, minute data, modern scien- 
tific marvels, musty antique lore, practical 
laws, and strange prophecies. It was like 
a pyrotechnical phantasmagoria such was 
the fountain of fiery gems. It dazzled for 
a few moments, then suddenly died out, 
leaving us astonished but not illuminated. 

It was after one of these meteoric. out- 
bursts that the volatile Douceame whispered 
to me, ‘* Now you can see what he once 


was — before that trip. to Egypt. 
sphinx and pyramids have been too 1 
for him.” Thus I discovered that h 
not always so strange. 
One peculiar trait in Barzeitson, the one 
which to my experience was the most extra- 
ordinary, was his reticence concerning his 
researches; the most artistic questioning 
failed to bring to light any clue to. his spe- 
cial studies. My penetration (seldom at 
fault) assured me, nevertheless, that all his 
faculties were concentrated upon some dis- 
covery. His abstraction, his fits of moody 
depression and feverish exaltation, told this 
as plainly as could words. But what was 
this discovery ?. I hoped to solve the mys- 
tery and my hopes were not vain. 
Sometimes I thought that his silence 
arose from mere forgetfulness of his personal 
existence and that of others, rather than 


from premeditation. He never. spoke of 


his previous. life, nor of his. wife. My 
curlosity was much excited about this lady. 
I wanted to see the other half of Barzeitson. 
About a fortnight after our introduction my 


rratified. She came with her 


desire was g 


husband:and Douceame. 
Shall I describe her? Can I describe 


her as she appeared to me at our first meet- 


| 
J 
| 
| 


16 


ltis difficult to separate our atter ex- 
periences ftom our first impressions. ‘The 
task I find is beyond my power. But on 
referring to my diary I find, ‘*‘ Mdme. 
The golden mean personified.” 


Ing ? 


Barzeitson. 

Yes, that is it, a lady neither tall nor short, 
blonde or brunette, neither -— but I forbear ; 
what is the use of my going into details, 
especially where it concerns women, whom 
men never See as they really“are Suffice 
it, then, that Madame Darzeitson: appeared 
tome as the embodiment of the 7uste melteu, 

Her conversation and manner. increased 
the impression. As was natural we talked 
pf -Beypt.. Madame. cave. very ‘clear,..and 
precise accounts of the country. and. of in- 
cidents of travel, without any of the usual 
feminine exclamations and exaggerations 
that 
and tedious. 
me so much that I entered it in my diary. 


render women’s. conversation... frothy 


One remark of hers pleased 


‘«TIt seems singular,” said she, ‘* that people 
weary themselves traveling, when they can 
know just as much.about foreign countries 
from books, which they can peruse while 
eomfortably seated in an easy chair.” 

That remark told.me that madame and I 
were kindred spirits, and I resolved to culti- 
vate the friendship of this delightful woman. 
then satisfaction, when 


(sreat was my 


Madame Barzeitson, with more than ordi- 
nary graciousness, invited me to her recep- 
tions. M. Schengel, receive wey /rtends 


on Vhursday evenings: fa 


Vhursday evening saw me in the salon of 


Vindam Barzeitson, with a-select few whose 
chict characteristic was repose. Arzeitson 


Was absent, and the unconcerned way: in 
which Madame excused his absence was suffti- 
dent proot that the Protessor generally pre- 


ferred his laboratory to his wite s-salon. 


morning after the reception, as I was 
taking an early. stroll in the neighborhood 


the Pantheon attention was suddenly 
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arrested by a-din of running and_ shouting. 
Turning-toward the direction of the noise, | 
saw. a troop of gamins, and in their midst a 
tall wild looking man, most strangely attired 
in-a flowing silk robe very much. discolored 
and faded, Turkish slippers on his feet, and 
a-black skull cap on his. head... He did not 
appear at all disturbed at the excitement he 
created, but on the contrary seemed to en- 
joy the frolic ; he ran, leaped: and shouted, 
with the gamins. 

What was my astonishment, upon drawing 
near to the crowd, to find that this ridicu- 
lous looking personage was Professor Bar- 
zeitson. 

He yecognized me instantly. Springing 
forward he seized my hand. 

‘My friend, 


The mystery 1S solved. 


have 
found it! Night 


shall be turned into day, the seerets of the 


 Teyoice : 


past revealed, and mine is the glory 3. rejoice, 
I have found it! I have found:it?” 

He was wild, half-crazed with excitement ; 
his eyes flamed, his. skin seemed scorched 
with the fiery blood that coursed. through 
his veins. He frightened me but I answered 
with a forced laugh: 

have. you: found? . elixir -of 
life, eh? My friend, you wont be able to 
make enough to supply us all.”’ 

The words or. their bantering tone pro- 
duced a calming ctiect- upon. Barzeitson. 
liis excitement gave place to bewilderment. 
lle dropped my hand and. retreated tew 
steps, eyeing me suspictously ;.then he grew 
pale, tottered and: would’ have fallen. had 
not caught him: quickly. 

‘T feel weak, sick. 


[ must. have been dreaming — yes, 


Llow Caine here ? 
dream- 
ing.” Ife relapsed into. silence. 

a small café not. far distant. 


and took 


‘There was 


I led 


him home. 


him there. sent fora hack. 


Madame. was-¢reatly surprised, for she 


thought her husband had: not left his labor- 


atory. Stil, she asked none of those ques- 


tions her sex delight in, Professor Barzeit- 
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son took. somne. breakfast -— he had eaten venture, but adroitly turned the conversa- 


little if anything for two days -~ then he re- 
tired to sleep. -Hé was very weak and glad- 
ly accepted my arm. as.a support to. his 
chamber. 

This) room was small and gloomy it 
communicated with the laboratory, to which 
it formed.a sort of anteroom.. ‘The door of 
communication aroused my curiosity. When 
Barzeitson tell asleep approached it, hop- 
to gain entrance to the laboratory. 

the door was locked. T lett the sleeping 
apartment. Instead of. turning to the right, 
| turned. tothe left, and came to a narrow, 

rk corridor, which separated the bedroom 
from. the front-apartment. Now knew 

cll that-this part of the house was devoted 
CHUL. ly tO selentific Perhaps 
then. there -was another door. to the pene- 
tralia where the mysteries of the past would 


be- revealed. 


My conjecture was correct. “There was.a 
door —- and it was locked. But though it 


barred. my Ingress it could rot prevent the 
ceress of a-subtle perfume so exquisitely del- 
wteyambrosial, intoxicating, that it seemed 
breath of paradise. watted to-earth. to 
retresh- weary “Phis then. was the dis- 
WETS Some perfume ; and 
ore admitted, no word of. it was spoken, 
lest’ the -seeret. of manufacture should. be 
lound out... Bah! this strange: being. was 
oncocung perfumes while had. tondly 
he was analyzing the vital essence 
or bugyin-some other Utopian scheme. 
was about to turn away when 
startled a sound moan, .a- soft; 
eareely audible moan, as from some one in 
deep sleep. listened with bated’ bréath, 


ir pressed to the door. AH was silent 


— 


tora few moments; then afaint sigh or 
yas it-my heated fancy ? «I waited for its 
repeution,” but all was the grave. 


hastened trom the corridor and. returned ‘to 


Phe perfume. became overpowering. 


the salon. Madame: was ‘there, sewing, 


4 


calm as an angel. .T said nothing of my ad- 


tion upon her husband's devotion to science. 
Her replies soon convinced me that if he had 
any special discovery in view, she knew 
nothing of it. 

it possible, Madame,” 1 exclaimed, 
‘that you do not know these cherished 
projects — Or project ; it can only be ONC, 
for. if absorbs. him so .completely.— He 
spends. entire days and nights in. his labora- 
tory anc you know not his secret!” 

Monsieur, my husband not « hoose 
to tell me.” 

but my dear Madame, ladies do 
not wait to be told; they ask, they divine, 
they 

‘+ Monsieur, I never trouble myself with 
that which: does not» concern have 
many failings, no doubt, but Iam happy to 
sav Curlosity Is not one of them.” 

She spoke with her usual calm— not a 
shadow of pride or of pique tone or 
gesture neither did imdifierence appear. 
Ah, but this woman was admirable — she 
was. perfection. -I. gazed upon her 
would -an angel. My. admiration 
could not be repressed. 

‘Nh, Madame,’ I cried enthusiastically, 
‘+ but this is touching — it is heroic; it 1s 
adorable !”’ 

Monsieur,’ she replied, locking at me, 
a smile of calm surprise In her eyes and on 
her Hps, ‘‘you speak in. enigmas. I have 
done nothing unusual. Tam afraid you-are 
a flatterer.. ‘Fell me, do you know anything 
about decalcomania? See, have vases 
and designs, brushes and varnish, all the 
necessaries except the exact knowledge of 
‘How to doit.’ ? 

fortunately I knew enough of the art to 
pretend to give directions, and we) were 
soon deep in its mysteries. 

Madame skillfully politely for- 
bidden the expression of the ‘enthusiasm 
awakened ‘by herself; but could not so 
easily banish it trom my heart. ‘Vhe forced 
repression intensified it. Suddenly. the 


| 

| 

| 
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significance of the fatal numbers became 
palpable to me. I knew, at length, in what 
way this Barzeitson crossed my path. He 
had stolen my wife! Yes, this admirable 
creature, so unlike her frivolous sex, so. fair 
to look upon yet without that abominable 
itt called beauty, I consider the 
bane of a. husband’s existence, — yes, this 
fair woman who could be amiable without 
coquetry, who was content with her sphere, 
who (QO marvel !) minded her. own. business 
and asked her husband no questions —- this 
model companion of man-=-~— was my wife! 
For her I had waited all these years ; for her 
I had looked upon all other women. with 
feelings of dread, of contempt, of pititul 
toleration; for her, I had hoped and 
dreamed and labored ! to find her the legal 
possession of another man! 

As these truths burst vividly upon me, I 
felt-my senses reel, my heart refuse to work; 
crushed so to speak with the horror of the 
revelation. What should Ido? Should I 
mutely, meekly allow myself to be robbed 
of the wife created for me, who was mine by 
the fiat of destiny? ‘To be despoiled of her 
fortune, which was mine also by all right, 

the right of destiny and athnity 2? ~The 
thought was unendurable. Yet could I go 
to this halt-crazed manufacturer of. perfumes 
and demand my property, my property 
which he held my right of the law ?. What 
law? .\ fiction of man’s imagination. Still, 
this law laughed at destiny and at affinity. 
There was no redress for my wrongs; none 
unless destiny exerted itself, to do me: jus- 
tice. 

My mind was a chaos... How [ answered 
my Wife's questions (f shall call her my 
wife, her due title. At least,in my inner 
self shall justice reign) I do not know, as 
fortunately she was too well habituated to 
masculine mental abstraction to notice 
mine. 

Barzeitson entered. hated him! 
His childlike blue cyes beamed with sub- 


dued delight- -a certain air of ‘triumph 


appeared in his manner, in his gestures, in 
his voice. I felt. it as an insult. That 
man knew he had robbed me of my. wife, 
and he rejoiced in the robbery. 

I made my adieux as soon as possible for 


[ needed air to cool my excited nerves. 


Barzeitson followed me to the door. If 


you must go,’’ said he, ‘* Il will not detain 
you; but I had hoped you would visit my 
laboratory today. I think the visit: will in- 
terest you; however, you will be here soon 
again.” 

At apy other time this invitation would 
have taken the priority over all other 
engagements ;. but just then it had no charm 
for me... In truth I dared not trust myself 
with my triumphant rival. [muttered some 
kind of apology and hurried home. 

On the way I met several patients, who 
begged me to listen to them, to be their 
safety valve. I roughly. dismissed them. 
What were their troubles to mine? It was 
who. needed - a--safety.. valve. .-No,.- my 
vocation had lost its interest, my home. had 
lost its pleasures. It wanted the wife I had 
found and who belonged to Barzeitson. 


iV. 


[ was crossing the Place de la Concorde 
on my way to the Champs Elysées for I 
could no longer endure Luxembourg ; its 
associations increased the painful confusion 
of my mind, and I resolved to plunge into 
frivolity, perhaps dissipation, anything to 
forget my wrongs—- when a hand grasped 
me on the shoulder and a voice T knew too 
well vibrated on my ear. It was Barzeitson. 
He looked anxious, but his eyes sparkled, 
and his voice had an exultant ring as he ex- 
claimed while his finger pointed to the obe- 
lisk : 

‘© Pause before the genius of the past that 
in the living present, from this ephemeral 
today points to the.unfathomable Yester- 
day ! List to its voice ~~ the petrified voice 


of three milleniums ago. 
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‘Who shall sing my rhythm antique ? 
Who shall tell my story aright ? 
He, who shall enter the sepulchral gates, 


He, who breathes life the dead.” 


They loved riddles, these» ancients, 
every sphinx has an Oedipus... Shall I tell 
vouthis “one.? Itis-D;. yes, chemistry 
through so that ais I. The glory is 
mine; he who. enters. the sepulchral 
cates, who breathes hfe into the dead. A 
long, tedious, anxious process; but it Is 
almost done.” 

He relapsed into ‘silence. His words re- 
iwakened my feverish curiosity. to discover 
his: secret: forgot -all. I. against 
hin, and only thought of his) myitation to 
visit. his Laboratory. reminded him of it. 
‘Come this very atternoon,”” he replied. 

Wo hailed a passing omnibus that was not 
labeled Complef,”” and soon found: our- 
selves in Rue des Postes. 

The laboratory was a large, lofty room, 
lighted by a’square projecting window, the 
dower part frosted screen: against out- 
ide observation. My first glance excited 
my curlosity, for that part of the room where 

od the door through which I had inhaled 
the mysterious perfume, was partitioned: off 
from the rest by a velvet curtain or portiere, 
Whose heavy ample folds formed an cxcellent 
barrier. Phe part. thus separated trom the 
principal apartment [ knew from previous 
hservation must be lighted by. a window 
looking Out Into.a narrow court. 

The principal room gave at first sight the 
lea of armuseum. .\. good sized crocodile 
reposed on. a large tub: Over it hyena 
stood guard, huge snake. was’ coiled 
round a withered palm. On a table, amidst 
1 number of retorts and different: chemical 
apparatus lay several small reptiles ; and in 

paper box I perceived a cobra. A large 
inittery stood not far from. the curtain, and 
| noticed that there. were lines of communi- 
cation between it and the screened. cham- 


bere oA: small furnace was built in‘a recess. 


l here were elass cases and numerous shelves 


filled with jars and phials, but one large 
crystal jar in particular attracted my atten- 
tion. It stood alone on a dark, heavy stand 
of carved wood, and was. filled with a clear 
liquid of a pale bluish tint. 

While I. was looking at it, a ray of sun- 
light. fell athwart the jar, and. the liquid 


seemed to spring into life. It blushed and 


quivered and sparkled ; exquisite tints of 


pink, azure, rose, violet, seemed to chase 
each other along the sunbeam’s golden lad- 
der: If ever there was an elixir of life, it 
certainly was contained in that jar of erys- 
tal. I drew near to examine it, when Bar- 
zeltson, noticing my movement, called me 
away; but not before I perceived emanating 
from. ita faint breath of the delicious fra- 
grance that intoxicated me a few days before. 

‘““Now, .cried my. host, ‘‘what miracle 
shall I perform for you? what chemical 
wonder shall I show you? for chemistry is 
the science of marvels. It plays with the 
invisible, the tnfinite. It analyzes the stars, 
it weighs the inponderable atoms that float 
in the air. It wields the sceptre over life, 
its. laws rule the universe. Shall 1 show 
you the mighty forces latent in a grain of 
dynamite, or resolve into its primal elements 
the life blood now coursing through your 
arteries. —- Nay, do not shudder.” 1 was 
not aware of shuddering, but an uncomfort- 
able sensation passed through me. ‘This 
man awed me. The hyena glared. at me ; 
| fancied the jaws of the crocodile moved, 
that the serpent writhed. 

| made an effort to throw off these ridic- 
ulous fancies and answered gayly: “<T do 
not care for anything so obselete.. Show 
me something new, some of. your own 
discoveries —tor I am certain. you have 
not labored fruitlessly. Did you~ not 
hint this very afternoon at some glorious re- 
sults.2. Will vou not let me into the secret 

Barzeitson glanced uneasily round the 
room, especially at the curtain, then mut- 
tered, more to himself than to: me, ‘* Ve 


will see and ye will not believe,—- not yet, 


§ 


| 

| 
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not quite yet.” Then rousing himself. with 


an effort he said, ‘‘ There are secrets that 
only the brave dare know.” 

thinkgam as brave as you.” 

‘* Supposing you should see these reptiles 
start. into life ?”’ 

‘Are they not dead?” involuntarily 
exclaimed. 

“Touch them and see.” 

I did so, and to my astonishment, they felt 
like stone; a lizard fell from my hand to 
the stone floor, and its tail broke off. 

1 @ridd, “these are toys.;. they 
are not even: stuffed animals.” 

“You are nght; they are not stuffed - 
for they are not yet dead.”’ 

‘<Not dead - 


never been alive.” 


no, certainly, for they have 


triend, make no crash assertions. 
That crocodile has eaten many a victim; it 
isnot long since that he bathed the 
sacred Nile, and you shall see him alive and 
cating a mealif you will help me.”’ 

Nereed; and if you bring him to life, 
why you may experiment on me.” 

[spoke in fun, but. the peculiar gleam 
that flashed from his eyes made me feel un- 
comfortable. {It was not- an. evil glance - 


his childlike eyes were not capable of giv- 


ing wicked glances; But I felt that the pro- 


fessor was a greater problem than ever. 


[Jan. 
a general resurrection... These lizards and 
toads will not do for the alligator’s supper. 
There’s a nuisance of a cat.round here-- 
suppose we have_ her. Fortunately the 
python is gorged, or it might be troublesome. 
The hyena does not care for fresh meat. 
Now to the work.” , 

The cat was brought in, chloroformed, 
then thrown into the tub with the crocodile. 
Barzeitson next drew forth from a recess an 
apparatus somewhat resembling force 
pump, with about half a dozen adjustable 
rubber spouts, long and curved, and ter- 
minating in aperforated nozzle. “These were 
arranged so..as to throw a’ spray into’ the 
nostrils of each one of the monsters. 

«These creatures are not harmlesskittens,” 
remarked the professor, well to 
be prepared for them. ‘This spray pump ts 
worked by clectricity, its. effect’ instantane- 
ous. If the reptiles are too familiar, turn the 
crank and they become as harmless as now.” 

Indeed !” I said. 

‘Ah, you are still incredulous.” 
‘* Pardon, Professor, I simply. wait.” 
shall not wait Jong. But since 
is to be a general resurrection IT must crave 
your help. Sprinkle these frogs. and lizards 
atid 

Saying this, he gave into my hands’a large 


atomizer. Amused as much. as Interested, I 


said: he. Suppose we have prepared to obey him. 
J Re gers. 
BE.CONTINUED, | 


\ 


\ 
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The Unknown Wav. 


‘FHE “UNKNOWN: WAY. 


PERCHANCE Some cobweb thread of memory 
Of Homer’s captive maiden, led away, 

While through the long line rolis in undertone, 
Ceascless, unheeded, slow, the all-present sea, 
Drifted across the dark and hush that lay 
Cool on hot lids and brain, and all unknown 


Shaped from grim thoughts the pictured outline gray ; 


Darkness and clouds, and rifts of windy light, 
And rugged cliffs above a sounding shore ; 
A mailed and mighty one that through the night 
[draws ever on, the rocky pathway o’er, 
A Psyche captive, hesitant, afraid, 
Yielding both hands to that resistless grasp, 
Yet lingering back full arms’ length from the clasp, 
With drooping head, and face in deepest shade, 
Not fain, nor all unwilling. Yesterday, 
Haply she cried and struggled, terror-mad ; 
Haply she followed, trustfully and gay, 
Wondering what gifts in. store for her he had. 
But struggles perish of futility 
In such a grasp, and trust fades into dread 
When timid tect by such a path are led. 
Dumbly she follows, by the threatening sea. 


What will he with her?) Ah, how should she know ? 
He speaks no word. . Seeks he some rock-hewn way 
To lead her to the glimmering beach below 
Where up and down upon the waters sway 
His boats, with waiting oars, to bear her through 
Vhe perilous night to his far land, and there 
Through some vast palace-portal, shining fair, 
Shall she be led while morning skies are bltie ? 
And will he turn, with smile like sudden sun, 
Lo clasp her in his arms, his chosen queen ? 
Or wave a careless hand that summons one 
‘To lead her thence, poor slave, to labors mean ? 
Or will there shine out on the awful deep 
A low, red light; and by. their fire, between 
‘The tumbling. waves and cliffs that darkly lean, 


(crim forms and pitiless, that watch the steep 
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With blades made ready for some fearful rite, 
Some expiation for her race’s wrong, 

Some vengeance for the fortunes of the fight ? - 
Silent he leads her on, the shore along. 


Yet once — ah, once ! — full in -her fear-wide eyes, 


She met his smile. 


© wonderful and dear ! 


Full of all promise, gracious and most wise ! 
And now she cannot all distrust and fear 


He means her ill. 
His glance upon her, 


And once again-she knew 
ah, how pitiless ! 


How ruthlessly he dragged with savage stress, 
Her bleeding feet the thorny thickéts through ! 
And so heart-stilled with balanced hope and dread 


Not fain, nor all unwilling 


silently 


She follows where her faltering feet.are led, 
Dumbly she follows, by the awful sea. 


HUNTING 


Wr. had been feasted and: entertained in 
the little city of Honolulu until our very 
souls cried ‘‘ Enough.” Even the delights 
of earth grow wearisome, and pleasures turn 
to burdens. We welcomed gladly an invita- 
tion to visit some friends on another island 
in the group. 

Their beautiful tropical home was a place 
Skillful 


workmen trained what was already delicious 


of verdure, bloom, and fragrance. 


in nature, and we wondered if Kden could 
have been more perfect. | 
After a few days of this elysian rest, Mr. 


M— said: ‘*I have some hunting in 
store for you, Mr. B——-, that I hope will be 


-aitreat. .A variety.1 am sure it Wii be, for 
you have no game in America just like what 
you may find on these islands. — First you 
may try something easy, and if you do pretty 
well I will then show you something better.” 

‘“«Tet us get through the easy things 
Gpickly then, Said Mr. What 


are your plans?” 


Shinn: 


IN HAWAII. 


‘* Let the ladies:-have a- voice’ in- the 
matter. Which shall come first, wife,” said 
Mr. M——-, 


or to the seaside for goats ? 


‘wild chickens and. turkeys, 
He cannot. go 
to the jungles till I see how he rides and 
shoots.” 


“Fhe. chickens and turkeys: are -neéar 


‘home, said: Mrs.. M@———, while the goats 


are across the mountains near our cattle 
We will 


all go there if you think you would like it. 


range, about seven miles distant. 


We have a cottage there, and often go fora 
week or two. But would it not be wiser,” 
she added to me, ‘‘ for you to rest here a 
little longer, while they enjoy hunting the 
fowls2”’ And so it was decided. 

Although it is a warm climate, it did not 
prove uncomfortable. ‘Tropical trees, flow- 
ers, and shrubs filled several acres around 
the house --- a handsome modern cottage all 


on one floor, with deep  verandas, recess 


windows, and many folding doors, all ot 


which combined to make it delightfully airy. 


i 
| 
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Smaller cottages, the servants’ homes, were 
scattered among the trees in the rear. | 
was impressed with the different nationali- 
ties among these servants. ‘There was a 
Chinese cook, a. Japanese steward, a Ger- 
man nurse, and a Scandinavian seamstress, 
whose husband was: landscape 
gardener; the vegetable gardener was an old 
Englishman, while the coachman and the 
plantation hands were Hawaiians. 

Most of my time by day was spent on the 
west veranda, A> wealth of beauty was 
spread before me, of which I never wearied. 
First a breadth of tropic lower garden. — In 
the shadows of superb exotics were blossoms 
of every hue, from the glowing hibiscus to 
those of most delicate. tints. 

This was: ‘once —.can trae ?—-a 
blackened, charred expanse, upheaved trom 
fiery depths. How many ages since ?) What 
silent influence wrought such lovely change ? 

Qn. this veranda we read, chatted and 
with our needles, in the morning 
hours.. In the afternoon a’ temptation to 
doze was. usually irresistible, and in some 
vine shadowed depth we would. swing’ ina 
hammock or stretch on a bamboo couch, 
and our senses, wooed by insect hummings 
and kissed. by fragrant breezes, would ‘seek 
perhaps, but. never find lovelier scene. 
In the cooler evenings we took our walks 
and drives. | 

One evening duty we never neglected — 
to meet our hunters and help them unload 
their saddles of the weight of huge fat fowls, 
bestowing all the merited praise for which 
we could find words on both game and suc- 
cessful huntsmen. 

Fora better description of the game and 
hunt I will quote from my. husband’s notes: 

‘* Long 


here grew tired of the tyranny and persecu- 


ago: the domestic fowls brought 


tions. of civilization, and. determined . to 
niake a bold ‘strike tor liberty. The mis- 
sionaries kept coming and coming until no 
well regulated chicken telt. sate in going to 


roost at night. 
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‘At last they held a mass meeting, 
more properly a caucus. .An old cock, 
brought here by Mr. Sandwich himself, 
called the meeting to order. He said the 
preachers were coming so thick and fast that 
although he had reached an age not com- 
monly allotted to roosters In a gospel-enlight- 
ened land, even he did not feel his head 
safe for a single night.. A motion was made 
to emigrate. An old hen moved to lay it 
on the table, but a younger female said if 
she was so chicken-hearted as that she could 
stay; but as for herself she meant to pullet 
through. ‘The motion was carried by an 
overwhelming majority. The. turkeys goh- 
eled their assent, the roosters crowed as if 
it were Just getting daylight, and all started 
tor the mountains. 

‘What has been the result 2?) As we stood 
that morning on the foothills, we heard from 
every guleh and canon come floating to us 
the well known sound ‘cock-a-doodle-doo.’ 
They areas large as the common fowl, and 
as wild as the pheasant ; but very soon I 
had tive tied to the pommel of my saddle. 


Mr. M-—— was above me: ° I heard the 


bang of his gun, then a whirr of wings, and 
a flock of turkeys came sailing down the ra- 
vine. My tinger pressed the trigger, and in 
a moment more I was lugging as fine a fat 
eobbler as ever strutted the old barnyard at 
home just before Thanksgiving day. Five 
chickens and two turkeys were enough to 


carry home.” 


One. morning early we breakfasted and 
started to our friend’s seaside retreat. We 
drove for a few miles through the valley, 
followed by a half-dozen native servants on 
horseback. At the foot of the mountains 
our horses were unhitched and the convey- 
ance left under shelter. We mounted our 
saddle horses, and began toascend. It was 
the «steepest mountain I had at that time 
ever crossed, and it did look dreadful. 

can never ride I. 


** Yes you can,” answered Mr, B——, 


| 
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touching my horse lightly with his whip, 


and starting off by my side. Mr. M 


and his wife encouraged me by the assur- 
ance that I had the safest animal in the 
number; and as J soon found he was very 
careful and of easy gait I began to enjoy the 
journey. 

In some places the mountain was bare, 
except for rocks,— but at intervals were 
pleasant little thickets of —- what do you 
think ? 
and ohias, with which we refreshed our- 


Oranges, guavas, lemons, bananas, 


selves as we journeyed. ‘The. breadtruit, 
pineapples, papais, and mangos also abound 
there, but of these we did not find ripe fruit. 

We crossed by means of a pass among 
rocky peaks, the only land route by which 
the other side is accessible. Our descent 
made, we found ourselves the only inhabi- 
tants of a grassy plateau of about one thou- 
sand acres, walled on three sides by almost 
perpendicular rocky peaks, and on the 
fourth by the roaring ocean. 

The cottage was a neat one of four rooms 
Sune “tear. kitchen. .Mr. 
wheeled some easy bamboo chairs from 
within to a veranda fronting the ocean. 
About a hundred yards beyond lay a pretty 
bit of beach cut in a curve about five 
hundred yards across from tip to tip. Out 
in the waters lay a wall of coral rocks, 
This 
wall stcod out at low tide, but at high tide 
Within its shel- 


curving in the opposite direction. 


the waters ruShed over it. 
ter we could bathe with perfect safety from 
Rough, 


Sharks and all other dangers. 


jagged rocks extended from this up and 
down the coast as farasthe eye could reach. 

The next day the hunters began. their 
sport. It seemed impossible to climb those 
rocky crags and peaks, but we saw them go 
up, and up, and up, until their forms were 
mere black specks against they gray. “Then 
we lost sight of them, and except for the 
reverberating sound of the rifle we knew 
nothing of the hunt for wild goats. Fine 
horns and a little orphaned kid, however, 


Jan. 


brought home in the evening, told the story 
of their success. 

Mrs. _M— 
suits and searched for fine shells and mosses. 


and I donned our bathing 


We waded far out among the rocks and 
peered into the crevices and under the 
waters for live shells and delicate mosses,— 
clinging tightly to some jagged edge when 
the great waves would roll,. and_ break, 
and dash all over us. 

One of my amusements was to watch the 
men fish. No need of hooks and lines and 
the patient, quiet watching. If you wish to 
combine exercise,sea. bathing, and fun, with 
fishing, make a party of three and go there. 
Two of you carry a net into the water, and 
another tarries at the edge. Watch carefully 
fora school of fish — it will not take long; 
then slip the net between them and _ the 
deeper water, beckon to your friend in wait- 
ing, and hewill by a plunge, frighten a score 
or more into the net—~— perhaps more than 
you can. Carry. When. you. spread: your 
prize on the beach you will see fish that 


‘cannot be excelled for beautiful, glistening 


tints, and delicacy of flesh. 

The natives live principally on fish and 
pol. Pol is made from a root called kalo, 
which grows wild.” ‘hey powder this and 
mix it with a little water. When it ferments 
itis ready to eat. Itis a sticky paste, in 
appearance and taste very much like. stiff 
yeast. It is considered very wholesome, 
and the natives eat it with a never failing 
relish, putting in their forefingers and swal- 
lowing all thatadheres. Foreigners find the 
root very palatable when fried, and many 
even acquire a taste for the pot. 3 

Mrs. \l—— insisted that we try one mea 
in true Island: style. a huge calabash 


was filled with. poi and placed on the ground. 


On each side was a pile of fish spread on “4 


leaves, -- one raw, the other cooked.) We 
sat on the ground and took turns in dipping 
our fingers into the dish. Mrs... M—— 
argued that the method was perfectly nice, 
for nothing touched our fingers but that 


| 
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which we ourselves ate. One ‘* dip,” how- 
ever, sufficed for me, and I finished with a 
little cooked fish. 

‘The men were surprised when they learned 
our desire to accompany them to the wild cat- 
tle jungles, but after much coaxing on our 
part and promising to obey all orders, they 
consented. We wore heavy corduroy bloom- 
ers, and rode astride. 

Fora mile or two we kept. in the road, 
passing grass huts, and groups of brown 
natives. ‘The children were usually naked ; 
the men often clothed only with the sados ; 
the women in /o/ekes, agarment which I then 
thought hideous, but which has since become 
popular in this country as the ‘* Mother 
Hubbard.” All were decorated with /zs of 
red and yellow flowers. 

I.eaving the road, we galloped for miles 
over beautiful rolling pasture lands, pausing 
on our way for hasty-glances at some fine 
falls, and other bits of beautiful scenery. 
When we entered the forest, a trying nov- 
elty began. Had I foreseen the ditficulties 
I should scarcely have dared to venture on 
them. But we had started, and there was 
no time for reflection or thoughts of turning 
back, 

Our horses were not of the jogging kind, 
and they stepped briskly through the mire, 
slipped and slid bravely over stones, which 
lay in the beds of rushing mountain streams, 
and sprang lightly over fallen trees. On, 
on, the guides went, and all we could do 
was. to hold on, watch for hanging and 
twisted vines that our necks might not. be 
caught in an untimely halter, .and throw 
our feet’ forward to. avoid)» some. tree in 
crushing nearness... O what a_ labyrinth, 
what a maze, we traversed! No one knew 
these trails but the native guides and the 


wild inhabitants of the jungle. Mr. M 
said he had never known of ladies ventur- 
ing there before. 

A wild, gorgeous beauty surrounded us 


-on all sides. Fern trees, bamboo thickets, 


delicious fruits, and: gorgeous. flowers, were 


ame 


closely matted around and over our heads. 
Beautiful parasites clustered thickly and 
vines tangled among all. We, however, 
were deplorable looking objects amid it all. 
The mire splashed over us, and the moun- 
tain streams we forded came to our knees as 
we sat in the saddles. 

About five miles of beauty, fragrance, 
dirt, and discomfort, and we halted in a 
lovely. opening. Here’ M——-, 
B 
for. an hour's hunt. before~ dark. The 


, and the guides, left us, having time 


Kanakas left with us began immediately to 
construct huts, three of which were finished 
and quite weather-proof in two hours’ time. 
The frames were made of bamboo, with a 
covering of large banana and appi leaves, 
pinned on by thongs. 

Before the first was completed a heavy 
rain came on, which lasted several hours. 
Our feet were already soaked, and we did 
not try to protect ourselves from further 
drenching. When we had plashed about 
to our heart’s content, we changed our wet 
bloomers for dry holokos, but found our 
extra shoes had been forgotten. Never 
mind, we intended to wade as well as wan- 
der for ferns and mosses, and as there are 
neither snakes nor toads there, we would 
copy native simplicity and go barefooted. 

Many were the treasures we found. Ferns 
grow in one hundred and twenty-five varie- 
ties, from the tree in size to the smallest 
known. Among my most highly — prized 
treasures is a collection of Island ferns, 
made complete afterwards by the gifts of 
friends. We gathered flowers from lanhalla 
and ohia, and in the shadow of candle nut, 
eugenia, koa, or others of fine foliage, would 
weave crimson and yellow Zezs with which to 
garland ourselves. We feasted on guavas, 
bananas, steaks, and fish, refusing the raw 
fresh-water shrimps proffered by the Kana- 
kas. Our steak we broiled on the coals, 
baked fish wrapped in ti leaves under hot 
ashes; fried bananas; boiled the wild kalo: 
then ate them with pocket and hunting 
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knives from ti leaf napkins, while we. sat 
on cushions of dried ferns. Pid I choose 
to be a hermit, I might be a happy one 
there. 

Mrs.: M —=—and did. not wild 
animal while in the forest, and only twice 
heard their voices. We were prepared: for 
Four trusty servants: re- 
Then a. little 


them however. 
mained in camp with rifles. 


device of our oWn was to cut a narrow pas- 


Sage into the depth of a thick clump of 


bamboo, into which we might retreat. 

The experience of our hunters was. very 
different, and again I will quote from my 
husband’s notes:- 

‘Spanish cattle were first brought here 
by Mr. Vancouver... Many of them = went 
wild, and now some of the forests contain 
great herds of them, wild, and often more 
ferocious than the buffalo of the plains. “Vo 
hunt them successfully is no smalP under- 
taking, from the fact. that the whole-forest 
is one vast jungle, filled with swamps. bogs, 
amass of tropical undergrowth, trees with 
wide-Spreading low boughs, hanging 
vines, under which run trails unknown save 
to the wild bull and boar and occasionally 
to the native guide. He will strike a trail, 
follow it till he finds a fresh track, then 
with head bent down almost to his horse’s 
mane to avoid the vines, away he will go, 
sometimes mile after mile, with his eve on 
the track, as true as the scent of a hound. 

off we start, our guides leading the 
way. We -had’ scarcely gone half a mile 
from camp before we heard the fierce bay- 
ing of dogs. ‘The guides plunged their spurs 
into the horses’ flanks and shot off like a 
flash. 1 tried to follow, with what success 
you will see. 

There was some difference between the 
guide and me. had my-heavy ritle to 
his horse was used to 


the. business — mine was not: besides:.he 


carry —- he had none: 


had the advantage of expericnce On we 


went. He pointed with his finger, and. J 


cast a hasty ghince over his shoulder. and 


FTawatt. | Jan. 
‘saw five or six cattle, with horns like young 
masts, plunge across the trail into the dense 
undergrowth, followed by all the dogs. 

‘¢ Now the chase began in earnest. An 
overhanging vine caught my hat=-the next 
rider tramped it-down somewhere between 
there and China ; I never saw it again. In 
amoment we emerged from the forest, on 
the bank of the river. ‘The guide’ pointed 
again, and IT saw a whole band of cattle on 
I raised my rifle, but my 
| could 


not get the range before they were lost-1n the 


the other: shore. 
untrained. horse would not stand: 


forest. 

‘* We plunged through the river, and ina 
litthe while were in sight of them again. — I 
fired. Like a flash my horse went under a 
vine. I went the other way. . The ground 
was soft, however, and no harm was done. 

barking. of ‘the -dogs was now Jat 
my right,. I[-started afoot.a little way, when 
a huge. bull, -with the’ dogs at -his.. heels; 
crossed my: path. gave ball be- 


tween the shoulders; then the dogs brought 


him to bay and-another ball laid him low. 


He was a ponderous fellow, and fought to 
the last. One dog he tossed about two 
rods, and. he limped and howled about 
camp tor days. 

near losing his lite on a former hunt. He 


showed me where he came 


was following a bull, trying to lasso him, 
when. he missed his throw. The. bull 
turned,» caught horse, and flung him 
and his rider over backward. But a_ ball 
from a companion’s gun released Mr. M——— 


from his unpleasant predicament.” 


One day the guides with ominous looks 
on their faces, anxiously. scanned the heav- 
ens.  We-were told they feared a freshet, 
and we must break up camp and start below 
at once, or we might find ourselves shut in. 
A freshet there means something, where the 
water pours down trom the steep mountains. 
We looked up to see the dark leaden clouds 


around -Lne c<rests,. and it was: not 
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long before we bade farewell to our banana 
huts and were on our way homeward. 

We were scarcely half way down the 
mountains when the rain fell in terrible 
earnest, and. the muddy waters came pour- 
ing in rushing torrents, swelling the streams 
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we -crossed and we could easily understand 
what a few hours delay might have wrought 
for us. 

We soon, however, passed into the sunshine 
below, and though drenched and wearted, 


did not regret Our camp in the jungles. 


IN BLUNDERLAND. 


WHEN Sir Henry Parsloe invited me to 
pass the Christmas holidays at ‘Tinburn’Ab- 
bey, I accepted rather at the earnest solicit- 
ation of my Uncle Arthur through any 
preference of my own. Country life is very lit- 
tle to my taste, nor do I happen to care for 
hunting or shooting ; and upon. the whole, 
[ think I should have felt better satisfied 
with a visit to some place in the south of 
england, whence I could make an occasion- 
al run for an hour or two-up to 
But Uncle Arthur expressed himself ‘so very 
urgently about the matter that I did not ex- 
actly see how I could get out of it. 

‘Phe Abbey is a fine old place, abound- 
ing in pleasant scenery and associations, 


he wrote, ‘‘and I know that you. are very 


fond of scenery and associations... And I 


particularly wish you to become acquainted 
with. my old friend and college mate, the 
sishop of Banbury.” He was in the diplo- 
matic service for a year or two before study- 
ing for the Church ;. and as you are so soon 
to go out to the Azores as secretary, he may 
be able to give you a few points trom his 
own large experience. As one ot the Brit- 
ish Embassy he attended an international 
congress of the allied powers at Vienna in 


1857, and was so fortunate as to be able to 


observe all the inner workings of the con- 
ferences that led to the reorganization of 
the import duty on salt.” 

Of course I did not feel very well disposed 
to waste my vacation in diplomatic studies 
or reminiscences, and I made a _ mental 
reservation that it would require more 
than the Bishop of Banbury to withdraw 
my mind from the usual festivities of 
the season ; but saying nothing about that, 
I simply notified my uncle that it would 
give me great pleasure to yield to his sug- 
gestion, and hurried up to Tinburn Abbey 
by the early train, arriving at a reasonable 
hour in the afternoon. I was agreeably 
surprised to find it was a very delightful old 
place a picturesque mansion With plenty 
of pleasant scenery around it, and some 
ten or twelve guests already assembled, all 
of whom rather favorably impressed me. 

Sir Henry received me with most abun- 
dant kindness, for he also had been a col- 
lege-mate of my uncle, and at once he pro- 
ceeded to make me acquainted with every 
one in the house. First I was duly pre- 
sented to the Bishop, who struck me as 
rather a fine old gentleman, but grave and 
distant in demeanor, and probably very hard 
to talk to about diplomacy or anything else ; 
though possibly he might warm up on the 
subject of .the salt duty, looking upon it as 


one of his past successes. ‘hen there was 
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a laird from the north of Scotland, who 
seemed deeply versed in the mysteries of 
otter-hunting ; and upon the piazza in tront 
of the house were five or six very pleasant 
young ladies conversing with an equal num- 
ber of young men of my own age. | 

The tallest and handsomest of all these 
girls. was the Bishop’s daughter ; and at the 
very first glance at her I was so attracted 
that I began to make immediate overtures 
towards a more intimate acquaintance with 
her ; and as she seemed willingly to accept 
them, and proved very bright and ready in 
conversation, we found ourselves almost at 
once getting along very pleasantly. 

Being thus thrown. into the society of a 
beautiful and interesting young lady of agree- 
able disposition, lively manner, and varied 
accomplishments, and having come to the 
Abbey entirely heart-whole, the natural re- 
sults were sure to follow. At first I began 
to realize that Ronaldine was very pleasant 
company,— then that I liked her as well as 
any young lady whom I had ever met,— then 
that I was. beginning to like her better, — 
and after that I naturally found inyself grow- 
ing a little depressed with the tear that she 
might not become inclined to like me quite 
as well in return. ‘This fear grew alternately 
light or heavy according to her demeanor of 
the passing moment. Upon the whole, 
however, I soon began to feel a little better, 
with the assurance that as she’ did not avoid 
me circumstances must be assumed to stand 
a tmfle in my favor. In were. al- 
most always together, walking or riding, and. 
| could not fail to realize that at last my 
predestined fate was working itsclf out, and 
that upon the result would depend. the 
height of bliss or the depth of misery for the 
remainder of my life. When I state that in 
all my previous day-dreams the girl who 
should rend my soul had always appeared as 
of slight, frail figure, Olive complexion, and 
pensive manner, and that) Ronaldine was 


tall, inclined to stoutness, ruddy, and al- 


most always brightencd up with a pleasant 


laugh in her hazel eyes, it must be evident 
that under the inscrutable rule of contraries 
Which accompanies all derangements of the 
heart, there could be no other result. possible 
than that I should at-once become her slave. 

One thing troubled me a little throughout 
all, however. My good, kind uncle had 
sent me to Tinburn Abbey expressly that I 
might become acquainted with the Bishop 
of Banbury and through him begin my diplo- 
matic education. » Instead. of this, I was 
neglecting my studies altogether, idling away 
¢, and love-mak- 


my time in riding, walkin 
ing, to the total disregard of my future in 
the service. IT had not even gone near the 
bishop, though it seemed rather the politic 
thing for me to endeavor to ingratiate my- 
But to tell the truth, 


I was somewhat afraid of him, and basely 


self.a little with him. 


avoided any occasion of showing myself. to 
him in such a favorable attitude as might be 
becoming to a possible son-in-law. His 
tights, with the big shoe-buckles below, and 
his silk apron above-overawed me 3. and 
more than all else, his long, thin back, ‘his 
great, high forehead, and the. settled frown 
with which he read -blue-covered reviews, 
evidently disputing every. word in them as 
he went along. I felt that [must not much 
longer, however, postpone making overtures 
of esteem and attachment to the Bishop ; 
and perhaps when that had been success- 
tully accomplished and I had won his -con- 
fidence and approbation, my uncle might be 


Induced to overlook my waywardness and. 


neglect. 

It happened that when I had reached this 
stage it suddenly flashed upon me that I 
had all the while been acting just as my 
Uncle Arthur had trom the very first in- 
tended. I remembered that he had often 
siven hints of his desire that I should mar- 
ry and. settle down; and. I recalled how 
throughout all his encomiums of the Bishop 
he had invanably abstained from any men- 
tion of the Bishop’s family, which I-now 


eonsidered all of a preee with his Customary 
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strategy and double dealing. I began to 


realize as I had never done before that it 
was a little out of his habit of mind to feel 
very soligtous about my diplomatic educa- 
tion, looking upon my position as secretary 
rather a diversion of the moment. enabling 
me to spend a year or two in seeing the 


world; 


developed me into a Metternich or a Bis- 


after which, unless circumstances 


mmarck,. I might retire to private life, and 
take up some more permanent occupation. 

Yes, it was very evident that my uncle 
had all along intended: that I ‘should fall in 
I felt at 
very much hurt and angry that I had not 


love with Ronaldine: and once 


seen through him more speedily. — It was in 
some. respects though I had. been. led 
blindly towards a trap and. then by myself 
had walked innocently into it; and though 
it was exceedingly pleasant trap, from 
which [ would not have stepped out again 
for the world, my self-complacency suffered 
a slight shock, as though I had not been al- 


lowed to remain a free agent, but had been 


made a plaything bya designing old man, - 


with which term, at the first moment of my 
mortification, I chose to stigmatize my very 
dear uncle. 

Ronaldine happening to encounter me at 
that instant, I found myself. in my. perplex- 
ity of thought rewarding her pleasant smile 
with an exceedingly. unresponsive greeting, 
which she very promptly resented by pass- 
ing on. without lingering, and by treating 


me with dignified coolness for the rest of 


the day. . This did not. mend matters at all; 
and I mentally objurgated my unele not 
only for his base deception of me, but also 
for his being the indirect cause of a lament- 
able misunderstanding between my Ronal- 
dine and myself, from which it might take 
us several days to recover. [ determined 
that the best way to revenge myself upon my 
uncle would be to frighten him a little; and 
[ repaired at once to the library, in the se- 
clusion of which to indite a letter of terrible 


import 
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The library was not exactly a cheerful apart- 
ment, and anybody coming into it was pretty 
sure to have itall tohimself. It wasa long, 


narrow room with very little light init ; and 


In the olden times had been the library of 


the monastery, where doubtless the monks 
were, wont to collect for a more perfect re- 
tirement from the world, and read treatises 
on Arianism and miracles, to their great 
satisfaction and improvement. It. had a 
croined roof, long, narrow windows at each 
end, a huge, carved fire-place, some old 
family portraits too blackened and too un- 
artistic to be shown In the main hall or din- 
Ing room, and no books. Perhans, though, 
I should allow mention of a small mahogany 
case in the further corner, containing Scott’s 
Commentaries, three odd volumes of Shake- 
speare, a dozen or two novels, and twenty 
or thirty treatises on dogs and horses. At 
the other end of the room was a long table 
for writing, with inkstands and paper at each 
end, and in front of one of these inkstands 
I now seated myself, and went: to work at 
my letter to Uncle Arthur. 

‘¢T have delayed writing to you, my dear 
uncle,’ I began, until I could be able to 
teH you a little about this place, and the 
impression it has made upon me. As far as 
scenery goes, it is all that can. be desired, 
and the house itself has a quaint and vener- 
able aspect, which is vastly pleasing to me. 
[ have had. several delightful conversations 
with the Bishop of Banbury, who is a very 
charming gentleman, a model of courtesy 
and affability, and whom [ have already 
learned.to tespeet and love. | He has great- 
ly interested himself in my studies, which 
it is needless to say I still keep up, and ad- 
vises close analyses of Vatell and Adam 
Smith. 


carding the matter of the salt duty. 


You are mistaken, by the way, re- 
It was 
saltpetre ; and he became interested in car- 
rying the measure through trom a conversa- 
tion he had previously had with Prince Es- 
terhazy at the Café Doney. I wonder why 


the Bishop has-never marricd?. At least, I 


| 
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presume that he has not, for I have never 
seen any one with him who might answer for 
her Ladyship, and so far he has made no 
allusion in my presence to any family at 
home. 

When I had reached this point, happening 
to look up for further inspiration, I saw that 
I was not alone. In front of the little case 
of books, and with his back towards me, 


Among the guests —— 


was a short, rotund man, with a bald head 
and what at first I took for a loose and ex- 
ceedingly ill-fitting overcoat. Ina moment, 
however, I saw that the presumed overcoat 
was made of some very coarse gray materia] 
and held together in front by a piece of 
that the little 
were almost bare, being protected merely by 
low sandals; and that what I had taken for 


common cord: man’s: feet 


the baldness of age was a circular bare spot 
of artificial creation. In fact, my friend 
seemed a very fair specimen of a medieval 
monk, and how he happened to have come 
there was a question. could recollect no 
such figure among Sir Henry's retainers, and 
it was scarcely possible that through any idea 
of congruity he had ventured to sct up 
librarian in such a’ costume. There might 
be some association of monks in the neigh- 
borhood — [ had heard that elsewhere there 
Were imitations of the olden brotherhoods ; 
but it did not seem probable that any -at 
them could enjoy the run of Sir Henry’s 
premises. And then again, how could he 
have slipped in without my hearing him? 

| coughed slightly ; and the rotund. little 
rubicund. and 


though for the 


man. turned, disclosing a 


pleasantly disposed 


face, 
moment he pulled down the corners of his 
mouth into a very saintly expression. 

* Peace be with you,” he said. 

[ made some reply, expressive of reverent 
satisfaction at meeting him, and probably 
succeeded very well, for the little man 
turned more fully towards me, and appeared 
disposed to continue the conversation. 


‘¢] am Father Bede.” he said. 


|Jan. 


‘*T am delighted to see you, Father,” I 
rephed. | 

And it’s very glad [am to meet you,” 
he rejoined. Of course I knew at once 
from his tone that he was an Irish monk ; 
and as I saw how his eye brightened up 
with the light of a pleasant humor, and how 
a net-work of little wrinkles all pointing the 
right way gave merriment to his face and 
manifested a kind of inward joviality, I be- 
gan to think that he must be quite an.ac- 
quisition to his monastery, wherever it 
might be, and perhaps occasionally when 
the abbot was out of the way might make 
things very lively and sociable for the rest 
of them. ‘+ For you must know,” he con- 
tinued, ‘* that it is not once in a hundred 
years that. [ have a chance to speak with 
anybody.” 

Withthat the truth began at once to dawn 
upon me, 

Then yot-are, afterall, ‘not so mucha 
monk as the ghost of.a monk, coming down, 
perhaps, from the old times.” 


you ve hit it night. 


“ Surely, Coming 


all the way down from the time of Henry 


the Fighth, with whom may. all the ——— 
“Ves, but you may omit the commina- 
tion business, Father Bede. Henry the 
Righth had his faults, suppose,. but his 
good points, as well. And he is rather a 
favorite topic in history, so that I do not 
care to hear him abused. Moreover, ‘his 
position in the next world is probably fixed 
by this time, so that anything you can say 
or do 
“Texactly. ‘Then L won't talk any more 
about him, seeing that I wish to be polite to 
vou. But you must allow that naturally I 
cant teel very pleasantly disposed towards 
him, it being he who broke up our monas- 
tery and drove us all: out,-and in the end 
hanged me.” 
don’t really. mean. 
do. 


big trees in front, and I was the only one 


Hanged me on one of the 


| 
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he did hang. All the others were left to go 
free, and I had not done any more than 
they had, so I must confess I never quite 
understood it. But it didn’t much matter, 
after all, for it hurt scarcely any, and. of 
course I should have been dead long before 
this. And then, as I died upon the place, 
I was allowed to stay here, while all the rest 
as they dropped off were assigned to duty in 
strange places, and some of them. not very 
agreeable. For you must know that we. all 
have something or other given to do, while 
waiting the final disposition of things. I had 
been librarian at the Abbey, you see, and so 
[ was left in charge, just as before.” 

‘*But should not think — 

of course could n’t dust the books 
and hand them down as when-alive, but it 


was something. to keep an cye upon them, 


al same. Tf any were taken away, you 
understand, could tell where they had 
cone. And it was.a very: easy place, until 
one day Cromwell—~ with whose soul. may 
every 


‘*Another interesting character in history, 


Father Bede, and somewhat of a favorite of 


mine. And therefore 

be sure: And ‘so will. refrain. 
But he burnt the whole library on the green 
in front-of the Abbey; and of course there 
was no way I could protect.itat all.» There 
was one illuminated missal. that I would 


have given ten years of my lfe-— that is, it 


[ had a life -—to save: but it went with the 
rest of them.” 

‘¢ Andso your occupation was atan end 2?” 

Not -exactly, -either. You see. the 
Parsloes then came into possession, having 
purchased the place under what was called 
a royal commission; and as they were at 
that time a well. disposed «family, not 
Catholic but somewhat inclined that way, 
being collaterally related to our-abbot, —- I 
was left in charge to make things a_ little 
comfortable for them. It was thought that 
being under the influence of the old place, 


they might in time come round; only - they 
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did n’t. 
put in charge of the dream department; and 


But the library being gone, I was 


whenever any one wanted a pleasant dream, 
I was the person to furnish him with it. At 
first, of course, it was in aid of the cause, 
for there ‘s many a salutary thought can be 
worked up to good effect with the proper 
sort of dream: but now that all hope ot 
family conversion has pretty nigh disap- 
peared, I just keep on with the dreams as 
before, for occupation and amusement, and 
generally for old acquaintance’ sake. I 
haven't been drawn away for any other 
duty. you see, and I must have something 
to do.” 

But, Father Bede, 1 don’t. exactly 
under 

‘You don’t now? Well, that’s a pity, 
indeed. For you must know 

Just at that instant.a door banging on the 
right let. out-the house-dog. ‘Then a door 
banging. up stairs at the left let three chil- 
dren and their nurses into the main: hall. 
And as the reverberations died away, I saw 
that Father Bede, startled by the uproar 
and probably tearing intrusion, had disap- 
peared. There was the old  bookease 
that had formed such an appropriate back- 
ground to. him; there was the high carved 
chair over which the knotted cord. that 
bound his waist. had dangled: but he —-the 
ghost, or vision, or whatever he might be 


was gone. 
ITT. 


IN vain I rubbed my eyes to collect my- 
self; in vain I began to stigmatize the whole 
affair as a delusion; in vain I tried to be 
calm and return to my writing. ‘There was 
a feeling of reality about the matter that I 
could not shake off,--a something that 
would not be set aside. It was such an old 
building, and the very room was so ghost- 
like in its aspeet; why should the vision not 
be true? Might not such things be more 


common than js generally supposed ?. What, 


after all, was more likely than that in old 
castles and abbeys, former occupants or re- 
tainers might be suffered to lingez in the 
spirit long after the decease, for especial 
purposes ?. Such experiences might be en- 
joyed by the owners of such places much 
more often than we are apt to imagine. 9 Of 
course these visitations would not be noised 
abroad. It was only by a mere chance, In- 
deed, that I, a passing guest, had come into 
the knowledge of a mystery known) perhaps 
to all the family. 

A bright thought: struck me. would 
casually mention the matter to Sir Henry; 


eradually and with cunning progression 
working into the subject, and watching. tor 


him to be drawn out through my affected 


innocence,-and so unguardedly betray him- 
self. 

(Chance somewhat favored me. | tound 
Sir Henry inspecting his gun; and that oc- 
cupation, being. suggestive of “coming 
sport, always put him into a good humor 
ad made him communicative. 
instead of a 
‘<It 


would somehow be so much in keeping. with 


“It should be a-crossbow 


fowling-piece, Sir Henry,” said. 


quaint old 


the surroundings. queer, 


plaee such’as this, —— with dark passages and 
shadows, full of old associations, and seem- 
ingly built forthe abode of ghosts, — a mod- 
ern fire-arm 1s really so disassociated ~*~ 
“The fowling does a little Out 
of place, does it not?) Only [am afraid 


that we could not catch many. partridges 


with a crossbow, and so. we must put up: 
with a litthe incongruity in that line... And 


talking about ghosts, there was actually said 
to have been one here, ence.” 

‘Really 

least my grandfather reported that 
he had seen him. The ghost of a monk or 
something of that sort, and that he had: been 
librarian to Henry the eighth or somebody 
Talked al 


quite pleasantly with my grandfather, and 


of. that description. litthe while 
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course 
person at all; it probably came about from 
the third bottle of port.” 

‘And has no one since 
Port began to go out a 


my grandfather never saw any. such 


one atuall. 
little while after that and claret to come in, 
which in part might account. for the lack of 
further ghosts.” 

I stood fora moment deliberating whether 
should: tell ‘Sir. Henry’ all I knew. It 
seemed pretty well proved to me that I had 
not been dreaming, and that there was ac- 
tually a ghost upon the premises, and per- 
haps Sir Henry ought to know it. But after 
all, it is not always a becoming or necessary 
thing to instruct a man about his own affairs; 
and so far from Sir Henry being convinced 
by any thing that I could say, he might con- 
clude that IT had acquired some of his grand- 
luck had 


heen able to do with claret what it had re- 


father’s habits, and with worse 
quired port to do two generations back. On 


the whole, I concluded. to. say nothing 
about it. | 

But there wasthe bishop. As avery high- 
chureh clergyman ‘he might possibly be in 
latent sympathy with the monastic order, 
and possibly Father Bede might-have been 
encouraged to seck ‘communication with 
him instead of with Sir Henry. 

I found the Bishop sitting in a secluded cor- 
ner, his tights crossed, and- the bluest of all 
blue-covered reviews in his hand... Peeping 
over his shoulder, I saw that he was reading 
a learned dissertation upon the influence of 
Arianism on Buddhism in the northeast cor- 
ner of Ceylon durmg the fourth century, 
and was disagreeing with the author in such 
a series of trowns and shakings of the head 
that tor the moment TI telt appalled, and in- 
But at that 


Instant the Bishop looked up, and seeming 


clined to incontinently. 


to surmise that I was wishing for information 
upon some subject or other, bestowed upon 
me a very pleasant smile of encouragement. 


‘You were desiring ~~” he began sugges- 


tively, 


> 


“Twas thinking, my lord, about ghosts; 
in fact, what for mstance would be’ your 
opinion, asa learned authority, about them.” 

‘That depends,” answered the Bishop, 
‘upon your premises.’ 

‘Whether they are antiquated and gloomy ; 
or on. the contrary bright and ‘sunny? J 
said. 

‘<Not kind. of 
premises to your argument. 
of ghosts in the light of the spirit of man, 


that premises; but the 


Do you speak 


which, according to some authorities might 
for a be permitted to leave the 


body for a little while, and then: return to 


purpose 
it, — equivalent, according to  Paracelces, 
merely to the wanderings of thought? Or 
do you mean ghosts in the ordinary vulgar 
sense, as the mental complement of a dead 
body, still lurking’ where. the body. while 
living was accustoined to be 2?” 

‘sReally, L-—:° 

“In the former case, could refer you to 
the second chronicle of Domenius for a full 
discussion of. the subject; and 
course, to the treatise of Paracelces already 
alluded.to. Inthe: ‘latter. ease, there ig a 
valuable footnote In the third chapter of the 


posthumus Tribute of Caspar Aretophiles, 


you Wilk of course. recollect. him .as: one*ot 


the most learned professors. at ‘dur- 


ing the eleventh century. perhaps I 


had better:make you a list of some twelve 


or fifteen treatises upon the subject, as 


worthy of your study. Most of them are in 


the British Museum; three that. 1 now es- 


pecially recall are in the Bodleian Library. 
and comparing 


Reading these carefully. 


their sometimes contlicting philosophy, you 


will then be safely upon the-road for a 


ther examination of the subject.” 


my lord: ~f-am. sure_ it will 
cive me the greatest pleasure.” 

Then gracefully retiring, [ betook myselt 
to Konaldine. Within the last hour or two 


her. manner towards seemingly 


changed: for the. better; possibly she might 


now listen to me with some sympathy for 


Sunderland. 


also: “ot 


93 
my dilemma. | If the ghost had not revealed 
himself to either Sir Henry or the Bishop it 
was scarcely possible that he could have put 
Ronaldine in possession of his secret; but, 
as a discreet young lady she might listen to 
my story with encouragement, and thence 
her favor and-intelligence might be invited 
to advise me what. I had better do about it. 
‘“T have been wanting you,” she said, “1 
must ask you-to help me to a motto or two 
for the Sunday school festival tomorrow.” 
‘Something in early English ?” said. 
“To be put’ into a queer text that nobody 
can read? 4 
quaint. old. building as this you: might find 


should think that -in- such a 


what you wanton almost any wall or cor- 


nice, ready for your .adoption. Or why 
might not Father Bede suggest —-” 
‘And who is -Father. Bede 2”. she’ re- 


sponded, not betraying the. ‘slightest. per- 
ception of my meaning. 

“<Q, nobody in. particular... These. old 
fellows were always called Bede, or Cyril, 
or Ambrose, or Reginald, or something of 
tnat sort. I only thought that they might 
yet be walking somewhere about the prem- 
ises, and perhaps with just such inscriptions 
as you want. hanging already around their 
necks.” 

suppose you mean 2? But you 
know that ghosts have gone out of fashion.” 

‘+ Perhaps, but not altogether for a cer- 
tainty, have they? It seems as though one 
or two might yet linger ino such a quaint 
place as this... any person told you 


he -had met ‘one ?..Say,° for: -instaneey 


a corded dress, and 


that. 


musty old monk, with 


sandals, and a shaven head, and all 
Explaining that he had come down from 
Henry the Erehth’s time, and was. wander- 
around for old acquaintance sake upon some 
incomprehensible duty. What would you 
say to.a person who told you that he had 
met and. talked with some such a queer 
eharacter as: that?’ 

don't know exactly what might say 
But I 


to him. should think all the same 


} 
| 
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that he had lingered a little too long at the 
dinner table.”’ 

Yes, of course. And very proper on 
your part, Lam sure. Well really, I don’t 
think of any suitable motto just now. If 1 
do, of course it will give me great pleasure 
to 

With that I strolled away, feeling abashed 
with the consciousness that I was not mak- 
ing a very creditable figure in my inves- 
tigations, and that Ronaldine, perhaps, was 
again becoming a little pert and sarcastic in 
her. manner and speech. She seemed 
entirely too ready to give a personal applica- 
tion to. my remarks, instead of allowing them 
the gencral scope I had intended. Was she 
really becoming indifferent towards me? Or 
on the contrary, was she assuming that par- 
ticularly harassing demeanor simply 
suitable disguise for some deeper fecling, 
and expecting to be enticed out-of it with 
much studied preference and devotion? |] 
would make it my business to’ ascertain 


which it might be, and before very long. 


And meanwhile I would not let myself 


meddle. more in that matter of the 
ehost, neither would I just at present enter 
In the study of Paracelces, or Domentius, or 
Caspar Arctopinles, or any other authority 
upon the subject; and upon. the whole I 


Corie luded that the Sooner | Crepe Out of the 


way and returned into the solitude of myself 


the better it might be for ine. . With. that 
intent, [ pleaded headache carly. in the 


evening and betook myself to my own room. 


Not at once to sleep, however. I 


very agreeable book to read, and made up 


mv mind that [ could enjoy myself better 


with that than In trying to talk with people 
upon whom, soinchow,- [ could not make 
any impression. So. | lighted my lamp, 


drew out my easy chair, took down my book, 


and prepared to make a. pleasant evening of 


it. It happened that my bedroom. adjoined 
the library, and. Opened the door between, 


for better circulation of air: Then, as an 


additional comfort, brought out a little 


choice whisky and poured half a glass full at 
my right hand. All things being now thor- 
oughly in order, I put my feet up on another 
chair. plunged into the novel, and was just 
at the point where Malvina sees a bloody 
foot-print when T heard a little grunt, as of 
recognition, and looking up, saw. Father 
Bede standing in the library doorway. 

Peace be. with you,’ ‘I -said, this time 
vetting the start of him. 

same to. yourself,” he responded, 
and the pleasant manner ‘of his speech 
showed that he was in quite an. enjoyable 
humor. 

‘Thanks, Father Bede. And now-come 
in and take a seat. And let) me pour you 
out a litthe whisky.” 

Wil take the seat,” he.said. As for 
what I suppose is wine of some kind, only 
under another name that I wot not of, 
being myself.a. spirit, of course cannot 
drink it.” 

«7 will pour out a glass, though, and will 
see What can be done. Perhaps with good 
Intent —- well, here ’s to you.” 

Here ’s health,” . he. responded,.. going 
through my. motion, and holding his. nose 
and mouth just a little over his own glass, 
in affectation of drinking with me. And | 
thought that 1t seemed to please him some- 
how. “Though he-could not.drink, possi- 
bly something of the aroma of the liquid 
hada capacity for entering into. his ineor- 
poreal nature; for after that. first sniff of 
ceremony, he returned to it again quite un- 
necessarily, and his eye began to brighten 
up with entire satisfaction. ‘It seems to 


be very excellent wine,” he continued, 


‘“somewhat. different what we were 
aceustomed to. use wee alive: and stronger, 
I should judge, but) probably quite palata- 
ble. [ would: really like -to be able to try 
some of it.” 

wish -you.could do. sv; bather, Bede. 
But what was it -you were saying about 
dreams. at our last meeting ?” 


‘¢Simply this..§ You may not be aware 


‘ 
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of it, but there is a very fine collection of 


dreams stored away in the Abbey... Some 


have been manufactured here, and some 
have been. brought in by our guests in old 
times, and left behind; and it seems just as 
well to use them over again where they will 
fit. You see I have already told you how 
for the sake of the family we lke to make 
things pleasant. around’ the 
course Sir Henry can take good care ot: his 
guests In the day time; but what of the 
night?) ‘Then itis that come forward and 
from-our storehouse adjust agreeable dreams 
to their slumbers, so thatl they get up in the 
morning quite refreshed And contented. 
What did you say they call this liquid 2” 
‘Some people. speak of it as Bourbon.” 
fine. saintly 


very” good “name,—a 


name. truly Catholic family while it 
lasted, only somehow. things did not work 
very Well with it at the end. T will put my 
nose over the. liquid once more, in honor 
ourbons. inay- not be exactly 


but. still 


of the 
able to taste even I could 
drink it, [ suppose that 1t would-be searcely 
But. simply 
Well, 


what a 


the correet thing for me do so, 
for the moment to inhale the aroma. 
you may have noticed at. breaktast 
fine habit has come up of cach one. telling 


the other his pleasant dreams, ~~ now haven't 
you?: 


think T have.” 


‘¢ Well, that’s: my. work,” he said... And 
he tipped me a little wink. 
‘¢VYou surprise me, Father. kor |. had 


supposed that we all brought our dreams 


with us. or. evolved. them. from our inner 


Consclousness, as It were, believe that is 


the expression; that we 
“Ves, that ’s the expression, but scarcely 


the right. one, under the circumstances. 


For in fact you. bring with you or evolve 


from yourself only the animus of 


dream, -- not clothing in any. suitable 


form, so as to. give it what» might. be called 
Its vital presentment... For instanée, you go 


to bed expecting to form one of a fishing 


place, 
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This is all that there 
Is in your mind, bit. Now does 
this expectation clothe itself in any suitable 
.at. all. 
You merely drop asleep with the abstract 
itself in 


party the next day. 
— every 


and appropriate picturing ? 


thought of fishing formulating 
your brain.” 
Well, what then?” 
“Then I take up the matter. 


through our collection, and I find an old 


| search 


dream left behind by. Sir Rupert Folkes 
With it he fancied that 
twenty-pound salmon. three 


clghty years. ago. 
he -hooked a 
niles down the estuary and brought it safely 
to land. I fit the dream into your brain, 
and at once you also imagine that you are 
hooking a twenty-pound salmon down the 
estuary and bringing it safely to land. Per- 
haps after all you don't do it; but what of 
Dreams are not always supposed to 
You will have hada 


{hat.? 
come true, are they ? 
pleasant night of it, all the same,— isn’t it 
so? but tell me - 

Well 2” 

‘<This thing that you call Bourbon, - 
bless their saintly souls! is it from. the 
white grape 


‘¢From no grape at all-— from a grain.” 

\ precious benefaction, all the same, 
] should say,” and over the tumbier his 
nose went once more, and caressingly there 
lingered. ‘* Itis strong, I know; for though 


it, there 1s somehow a soft 
it that 
the perceptions of. my incorporeal 
to say Well, where was IT? 

fishing we had. just got through with, to be 
will say that 


I can't drink 
seems to watt itself into 


that 1s 


aroma from 


(), it was 
sure. Well, then again, we 
there 1s Captain Vance just going out to the 
Crimea, and by the powers! expecting to 
[ hunt around, and 


} 
Creal 


I find an old dream of Sir Giles Mayhew, 


things there. 


who served under Henry the Fifth in France, 
and who, sleeping one night at the Abbey 


on his way to join his foree, dreamed that 


he cut down twenty Frenchmen in their 
armor. I change the dream a little, putting 


| 
| 
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modern conditions of arms and location in 
place of the old, and then we have Captain 
Vance imagining that he is about to anni- 
hilate twenty Russtans. Sir Giles Mayhew 
was killed, in fact, before he had knocked 
over a single Frenchman, and it may hap- 
pen that Captain Vance when confronted 
run away; but that 
He will 


just the same; 


with the. Russians will 


does n't in the least affect the case. 
enjoy the pleasant dream 


and in the morning will: get up so -exhil- 


arated that for an hour so. he will make 


every one else about him just-.as happy.” 


And now. Father Bede, since 


[ have an inkling of the process, | 

‘Not from any grape atall ,you say ? Now 
isnt that wonderful! LT walk just. take one 
litthe sniff of the aroma into my. soul, and 
yOu see haven't MOFe 


It’s 
must get up something particularly 


then lor any 


time to. walt. (‘hristinas’ tomorrow, 


and 
pleasant tonight forall the family, suppose.” 
He arose as he spoke, and it: seemed to 


me that his eyes were still more bright, and 


ne totter d a: little. 


wnat do Vou Propose 


‘O, to every one something will 


please him, sure enough. “To Sir -Henrv, a 


spanking good run across the country. — “Fo 


the old Bishop, promotion he might have 


a cardinal now, with his brain. for tind- 


ime out things and putting them. together, 


if had Come Over to the right side. 

“And what to me?” 

“By all thesaimts’! voushould have some- 


thing good, should nt how. 


You 


huntins you most car¢ about ? 


fishing 


better than than all that,”: He 
continucd, “staggering slowly out trom. my 


into the and so across. still 


secming to speak to me, though with. such 


failing voice that I was obliged: to follow 
after hin tO catch what he said. 
“Phere sa young here, — tall-and with 


cnsnarme 


‘What ot her, Dede ? 


t 


went Off. wondering, 


[ Jan. 


‘¢ Perhaps she has quarreled with you. just 
a little, and perhaps she is all the same 
ready to make up. And I know of an old 
dream of Count Robert Glenville when five 
with Lady 


centuries ago he | quarreled \ 


Beatrice Plantagenet, —-and he thought he 
saw her coming up to him with her two 
white arms Stretched out and the sweetest of 
all smiles on her face ; and she put those 
arins around his. neck, and her face turned 
up for a loving kiss, —- devil a bit did he re- 
fuse-—- the saints forgive me! what is it | 


ain saying? But I will bring out the old 
dream and just change the dress.a little, 
and. so 
Thus muttering to himself he. slowly 
staggered against the wall, seemed somehow 
to melt away through the case of books ; 


and I found myself alone. 
iV. 

Wren [awoke the next morning, 1t was 
under the pressure of a kind of confusion of 
the brain, which it took me some. time. to 
dissipate. “Chen when [ got my ideas . into 


shape, I fell into a season of) wondering. 


After that I laughed, though not tn very 
hilarious spirit, but rather trom. the idea 
that I ought to laugh a little, so as to bring 
myself right again. And then [ once more 
as unable exactly. to 
comprehend what it was all about. 

‘Phat tipsy old monk Tfinally said to 
-has 

try 


mivself-as. I. went ‘down: stairs. 


made some mistake; that is all. 
not to think any more about it.’ 

As it was Christmas morning, every. one 
was up bright-and early, and [I found most 
We all 


the customary greetings,: listened 


‘ 


of the household at breaktast. 


changed 
to the distant chimes, and said how: well. 
they sounded in? the clear-air, hoped We 
would have a short Service, looked forwards 
cheerily to a“long dinner, and wondcred 


what all our frrends: in India and elsewhere 


‘Phen we fell vigorously to our 


were doing. 
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breakfast, rather more silently than usual it 
seemed to me; and I noticed that a few of 
us appeared preoccupied and reserved, as 
with some thought that was rather absorb- 
ing and might in the end require open ex- 
pression for its alleviation.. And at last it 
came. 

‘A most singular thing, this matter of 
dreams,” said the Bishop, pushing back his 
plate and crossing his shapely hands across 
his breast.  ‘* Tertullian says —” 

But what do 
Bishop 2?” interrupted Sir Henry. 
mind Tertullian; let us hear your philoso- 
Something has happened 


say about them, 
Never 


you 


phy of the matter. 
to trouble you ; is it not.so ?”’ 

‘¢A very singular dream last night, I must 
confess. And so contrary to what might be 


called the usual philosophy of dreams. 
(;enerally we bear the leading thought - 
what might be called the context of a dream 
-in our minds as we drop asleep. © But 
here was a dream about hunting ; and how 
did it come to me? Of course I never now 
hunt; I never did hunt except once when I 
was.a layman. It was on the Campagna at 
Rome, just before running up to the Con- 
eress at Vienna ; where, by the way, I flat- 
ter myself that I was mainly instrumental in 


I do 


not think that full justice was ever done me 


re-organizing the import duty on salt. 


in the Parliamentary repert for that service.” 

the hunt?” 

‘Tt was on the Campagna, | was saying. 
I let my horse follow the others, and I never 
saw anything of the fox at all, though I was 
afterwards told that he was a very fine one. 
Well, that is the only hunting I ever’did ; 
and yet last night I saw myself riding full 
speed at the head of more than a hundred 
red-coated horsemen, and with an enormous 
fox scarcely twenty feet away. Now, what 
do you make of it ?”’ 

‘* Only that you seem to have got hold of 
an old dream of mine, Bishop. I have had 
that sarhe dream over twenty times, and it 
has never come exactly true, either. And 
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as things seem to be a little mixed, it may 
be that I have come into a portion of your 
property. It’s the only way I can account 
for it. For last night I found myself walk- 
ing in stately manner across a large hall, 
and at the end of it stood Her Majesty with 
a whole crowd of counsellors of state around 
her, and she handed me something rolled 
up, or tied up, or something of that sort, 
and told me that it was my appointment as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Think of it: 
I, the Archbishop of Canterbury ! Certain- 
ly it must have been your dream, Bishop.” 

His lordship colored a little, I thought, 
and drew himself up, looking longer and 
thinner and more angular than ever. 

‘*T do not know any one who might dare 
to cherish such an ambitious dream as that,” 
he said, somewhat icily. ‘If in the Provi- 
dence of — that is to say, if such an impos- 
sible preferment should ever—— but that I 
should have the presumption in my inmost 
thoughts to have anticipated — ” 

‘‘But if not yours, whose then could it 
be ?”’ persisted Sir Henry, who as an old 
classmate of the Bishop could not be made 
to stand in the slightest awe of him. And 
you, Miss Ronaldine, —- you seem quite pre- 
occupied. What was. your experience of 
last night ?” 

‘Dreams are very foolish things, Sir 
Henry, and unworthy of any attention, I 
think,” she responded, coloring a little in 
her turn, and turning the conversation by 
rising from the table. We all did the same, 
having finished ; and while the others re- 
paired to their several pursuits, I returned 
to the library, determining that I would cer- 
tainly this time finish my suspended letter to 
Uncle Arthur. Being delayed a minute, I 
found when I reached the library that Ron- 
aldine had preceded me, having letters of 
her own to write, and not anticipating any 
interruption there. At my entrance she made 
as though she would retire ; but I restrained 
her. 

is a long table,” Lsaid, ‘‘and possibly 
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two persons can sit at it, one at each end, 
We 


can write on separate sheets and from dif- 


without interfering: with each other. 


ferent inkstands; and of late your thoughts 
have so seldom wandered towards me that 
“any fear of mental interference should scarce- 
ly trouble you, IT think.” 

At that she resumed her seat, bowing in 
somewhat stately manner, and, I took my 
place at the other end ; and tor some min- 
utes nothing wasto be heard but the scratch- 
ing of our pens, rapidl} dotting down our 
respective thoughts. 

several young men and women,” be- 
gan, in continuation of what Thad written 
the day before, ‘‘who seem to spend most 
of their time at lawn tennis; which; you 
must be aware, can scarcely be looked upon 
as a satisfactory pursuit for one who ts in 
training for diplomacy ; and IT must confess 
to having as yet made so little acquaintance 
them. as know. their 


among scarcely to 


names. Imust except, however, from those 
others, such utter strangers to me, a Miss 
Jennie McIntosh, the eighth daughter of a 
scotch laird now visiting at the house, a 
young lady of singuiar beauty and accom- 
plishments, and seemingly fitted for any sta- 
tion. [have had many conversations with 
her and find that contrary to the frivolous 
creatures around her, she has a singular tal- 


ent for.diplomacy. If you. could listen to 


her exposition of the intertor workings of 


the treaties of Paris and Aix laChapelle you 
would say that it was very wonderful. She 
has no property ; but with true congeniality 
of soul 

you spell Jeisure 
am interrupted Ronaldine. 
‘With an 
"To a cousin of mine. 


‘el. You are writing 


Would you like 
to read it 

no, not atall! was not. what] 
meant, of course. But while you are about 
it, give her my regards, please.” 


‘¢ My cousin will be delighted, J am sure; 


with an Or 


| Jan. 


never so far having heard of you. And 
you?” | 

Iam writing tomy Uncle Arthur. I 
am thinking of telling him how deeply I am 
wounded by the captiousness of — At least, 
[ suppose | ought to tell him. about my 
dream, it was. such a-strange one. Shall I 
let you hear it first, by the way ?”’ 

‘‘Tf it is very good, and not too long.” 

I arose upon this great encouragement, 
and came over to her end of the table. As 


I did so, chancing 


eo 


to cast my at the 
Kather Bede 


standing in his old place against the: book- 


other side of the room, | saw 


case and meekly observing. me... thought 
that his eyes were a little bloodshot and his 
posture still somewhat unsteady ; but that 
might have been only my imagination. Cer- 
tainly he had a very penitent expression, 
which under the circumstances seemed alto- 
proper. . felt.a little discomposed at 
the sight of him, for F had supposed that. I 
was entirely alone with Ronaldine, and by 
a sudden .inspiration I had just concluded 


that here was the oppertunity I had long 


waited for to say a good deal to her; and 


naturally [ did not like the idea of being 


watched... But.-on the other hand ‘I was 
filled. with unquenchable ardor of avowal ; 
I felt sure that. Father Bede would seek to do 
me no injury, having shown himself up. to 
that time rather kindly) disposed; he was 
standing so far behind Ronaldine that it was 
scarcely possible she could see him; after 
the usual nature of ghosts he must be so 
constituted as*-not to be seen or heard. by 
any other thanespecially designated persons, 
and it was hardly possible that) Ronaldine 
had been selected for one of those ; —- upon 
the whole, I could not bring myself to relin- 
quish the happy opportunity, but resolved 
to vo on determinedly and trust to fortune. 

‘Well, this was my dream. It was not 
meant for myself, I suppose ; it really must 
have belonged to some. one else. It was 


only through the unwarrantable stupidity of 
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one, who having spontaneously offered his 
services in the matter might reasonably 
have been expected to 

‘* The saints forgive me !”’ I heard Fath- 


er Bede mutter, with a still more intensified . 


expression of penitence. 

‘‘But I will not enlarge upon that, Ronal- 
dine; I will go on to my dream, in which, 
by the same peculiar vagary of fancy, I saw 
myself advancing to myself. It isn’t a usual 
thing for a person to dream that he sees 
himself, is it? Generally it is some one 
else ; I may say, for instance, that it should 
have been you — merely, of course, so as to 
have some else than myself. But here it 
was my own self that I saw, and I found 


myself coming forward to myself, a smile on, 
my face as though I were wishing to clear up: 


some misunderstanding or other,—- not with 
myself, certainly, for how could a_ person 
quarrel with himself, so asto make up with ? 

a smile, that is to say, not on my face as 
I stood there, but on my face advancing to 


myself, —--though perhaps there might have 


been a smile on my face, also, as I stood 
there — of course I could not see it, myself 

and I held out my arms-—- that is, I who 
was coming forward, you know ; and so —~ I 
inake myself quite plain, do I not ?.” 

‘‘Scarcely, responded Ronaldine. ‘‘And 
as you tell the story, I am really afraid that 
[ can never 

‘‘Really? . Perhaps: net: fact, itis 
rather hard for me to comprehend it, my- 
self. But now, you will tell me your dream 
in return, will you not?” 

‘Yes, [hada dream,”’ she said, slowly and 
reflectively. ‘‘Every one seems to have had 
a dream last night ; and somehow, nobody 
appears to have cared for his own, but 
wanted some one eclse’s instead. But what 
my dream was all about, exactly, or how to 
tell at 

‘Don’t take the trouble, Ronaldine. I 
will tell it for you, for I think I know it all, 


and you see already how well I can describe 
dreams. . Yours was really my dream, as 


mine was yours ; and but forthe outrageous 
carelessness of a being whose long experience 
in such matters should have prevented him 
from — ”’ 

soul cleaveth unto the dust!” 
Father Bede groaned forth, still more peni- 
tently. He appeared so very contrite, in- 
deed, that I began to feel rather sorry for 
him, and disposed to indicate my forgive- 
ness by a pleasant smile or so. How much 
more, then, when it suddenly occurred to 
me that after all I was exceedingly indebted 
to him for his stupid blundering ! It came 
upon me as a flash; the only wonder was 
that I had not so understood it before. 
For with this exchange of dreams had come 
the full revelation of Ronaldine’s real feeling 
towards me. If [had had merely my own 
dream what would it have amounted to, other 
than that my waking aspirations were being 
pictured out to me in my sleep, perhaps 
after all never to be realized? But having 
been given by mistake the dream of another 
person -- and I could not doubt that Ronal- 
dine was that other— had not her secret 
longing for my. forgiveness been thus re- 
vealed to me ? her kindly imaginings as she 
fell asleep been illustrated to my mind in- 
stead of hers, exposing with unquestioned 
certainty her preference forme? I felt that 
I could have hugged Father Bede to my 
heart, in my gratitude to him; and _ really 
it seemed as though at that very moment 
his face was lightened a little from its pent- 
tential gloom, as though in electric respon- 
siveness to my thought. 

‘‘Well, Ronaldine, I will tell you your 
dream. Perhaps last night you may have 
fallen asleep with some little feeling of kind- 
ness towards one who cares a great deal for 
you, and how he can best please you, and 
therefore is sometimes entitled to a kindly 
feeling. And perhaps you were thinking 
that once in a while you might have been a 
trifle too unforbearing with him, since in 
even his worst moods he could n’t have had 
a single unkind impulse against you; and it 
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may be that you said to yourselt that if he 
came again with the same old fondness 
showing itself in every look and action, you 
would n’t any longer speak impatiently to 
him. Thinking all this, it. might naturally 
have colored your dreams with picturings of 
that thought. But instead of that, you saw 
yourself coming towards yourself, with arms 
stretched out as though seeking for recon- 
ciliation, and seeming to ask of yourself, 
standing there motionless, that there should 
be forgetfulness of any past estrangement, 
anda better promise forthe future. Wasnt 
that something of the nature of your dream?” 

‘*T scarcely know — I was awake so soon 
that — And really you. are as inconiprehen- 
sible about my dream as your. own, it 
seems to me; and so — 

But there was something in her expres- 
sion which showed me that she understood 
me a little better than she pretended, and I 
felt very much encouraged to go on. And 
looking askant into the farther corner of the 
room, I saw that Father Bede also seemed 
to be getting a glimmering of the true state 
of affairs, for his face began to brighten up 
a trifle more. “This was notas it should be, 
for he had no business to be standing there 
and listening. .\s soonas he found that it 
was a private conversation he should have 
gone away and left us to ourselves, it ap- 
peared to me, and I felt that [ should re- 
sent it. did all that I. could under the 
circumstances, for over Konaldine’s shoul- 


der and unperceived by her, I threw at him 


a terrible scowl of indignation; but he did 
not seem to care for that a bit, but momen- 
tarily gained in cheerfulness of expression. 

‘Exactly, Ronaldine. But now let me 
tell you what would have been your dream 
if everything had gone aright, if the intense 
obtuseness. of one whose plain: duty it was 
to. But let that pass, also. You would 
have seen some one coming towards you 
just as I have come, we will say, for I sup- 
pose that I. might as well illustrate: the 
matter as [ go along; I am so dull of de- 
scription, you know, that my story. must 
need illustration —- some one looking a little 
like myself, perhaps; not exactly indulging 
any crrant fancy of the moment, but rather 
one long dream. which he hoped would 
never end, and which had. yourself as its 
centre;.coming towards you with hope in 
his expression, and asking, as I do now, 
that you would listen. to him for a little 
while; looking into your eyes as he came 
nearer, and as I am_ doing, taking your 
hand in his; trying to believe that. he could 
read in your face something a ttle respon- 
sive to his thought of you; then, still exact- 
ly as I am doing, lifting that hand to his 
lips, and holding. it there as his own. So, 
Ronaldine, from this day forth, let us —”’ 

‘* Let us rejoice and be glad,” exclaimed 
Father Bede, breaking out into a very sun- 
shine of cheerful smile and turning his head 
aside with an affectation of great propriety, 
as he slowly -melted away through. the 
bookcase. 


Leonard Atp. 
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WHEN years gone by my life was glad, 


The little sorrows that I-had 


I sang in sad, sweet song ; 


sut grief has grown too real to dare 


To give it breath in 


aught save prayer. 


S. W. Eldredge. 
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INDIAN WAR PAPERS.—IX.—CLOSE OF THE PIUTE AND BANNOCRK WAR. 


Avr the time of my accident, just related, 
there were four principal columns, of course 
none of them large, sweeping all the ground 
toward the east, toward that country from 
which the Bannocks had come. ‘The Mal- 
heur River is a crooked one. I think some 
of the French voyageurs must have settled 
in this region ; for, and I think very prop- 
erly, everything had the word ‘*‘Malheur” 
attached to it. ‘There were the ‘‘Malheur”’ 
country, the ‘*Malheur” 
‘“Malheur” river, and the ‘‘Malheur” city. 
\s with my own immediate force I passed 


down this river, I found the banks exceed- 


reservation. the 


ingly rough and rocky, in places almost im- 
passable for animals. We had to make dil- 
igent search for grass enough for their sub- 
sistence. ‘The next. day we broke away 
from the river, marching due east and. pass- 
ing over a waterless. lava-rock plateau for 
twenty-eight miles. ‘This day there was as 
tur-as the eye could reach a singular appear- 
ance of nature, owing to a partial eclipse of 
the sun. For.a while everything appeared 
very much as when the heavens are obscured 
by the smoke of forest: fires, only now the 
air.-was pure and the. sky..was. clear... It 
seemed to. the officers and men as if they 
had been suddenly ushered into” another 
world, conceivably. like that in  Bulwer’s 
“Coming Age.” In few hours, however, 
the realities of things were re-established. 
Owing to the 1gnorance or carelessness of 
a guide, we were at last led out of our di- 
rection, and. did not. succeed in getting to 
the valley of the Owyhee as we had hoped, 
and what 1s always worrisome to tired men, 
we were forced to make a countermarch of 
three or four miles, where we had seen 
water pools at the bottom of a canon be- 
tween some ambitious cliffs. By seven 


o-clock the troops, worn out and not a little 


grass. which 


cross, went into camp. I was annoyed to 
find that I had in some way lost the princi- 
pal trail, for evidently only eight or ten In- 
dians were ahead of us in the path that we 
were threading. 

The next day was August first. As I 
had frequently been obliged to do, Tasserted 
my independence of guides, changed my 
direction to the left, and after a thirty-miles 
brisk march succeeded. gaining the 
Owyhee, but was again destined to disap- 
pointment, for there was not a spear of 
grass in the valley of this strange river. So 
with a feeling of real grief we encamped 
without a mouthful of food for our over- 
worked and weary animals.. ‘The next 
morning, however, while ascending from the 
river bed to the high table-land we expe- 
rienced the joy of the Psalmist, when he 
came upon the water-brooks, for we sudden- 
ly discovered a beautiful spring of clear 
water, and an abundance of. that. bunch- 
makes the horses glad and 
strong. 

When fairly up the mountain steep, we 
came upon an extensive rolling country full 
of. forage and running springs. ‘The night 
of the second tound us near old Camp 
lyons. We bivouacked upon the level 
shore of a charming little lake. ‘There are 
three such in that neighborhood. One of 
the officers, who had passed through that 
country years before and had been much 
troubled during the day for fear that we 
were lost, ascending a high bluff suddenly 
saw these mirror-like lakes. He cried out, 
‘¢ Now I know where we are: these are the 
lakes where General Crook, some years ago, 
had a battle with the Piutes.” 
nearest to us, instead of having a euphonic 


‘The one 


Indian or soft Spanish name, was called 


Cow Lake. 
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The third of August led us along through 
an extensive sage-brush prairie. ‘The march 
of the day was a short one, for here we 
struck a telegraph-iine. Mr. Holland, our 
young, operator, quickly hitched his instru- 
ments to the wire and made telegraphic con- 
nection with the outer world. So _ here, 
near Mr. Annawalt’s, we encamped and be- 
fore morning had ascertained what the 
other actively moving troops had been doing. 

Major Green, who, it will be remembered, 
was moving along a parallel trail several 
miles to my left, had been obliged for some 
reason to delay at McDowell’s Ranch. 
During the night of the 28th of July some 
Indians had crept up close to his camp, per- 
haps within a mile, driven away several 
horses, and then saucily set fire to a hay- 
stack. It was near dawn when Green dis- 
covered the fire, but did not know that it 
was the hay-stack in flames till one of his 
pickets came in and so reported. Major 
(;reen immediately used the trail of these 
depredators, following it up rapidly in the 
hope of finding a larger one. ‘This led him 
straight to the mouth of the Malheur River. 
He reached the place known as Reinhart’s 
Crossing the evening of the twenty-ninth. 
There scouting was continued. During the 
night of July 31st he received several re- 
ports, which showed him that somehow hos- 
tile Indians had managed to get beyond us 
and had already appeared in large numbers 
as far east on the Snake River as Mundy’s 
Ferry, where it was reported that the stage 
had been stopped and the driver, Mr. 
Hemmingway, killed. 

This is Major Green’s dispatch: 

“August Ist. | moved to McDowell's Ferry; 
sent two messengers with the news about the mur- 
der to the Department Commander, hoping they 
[the messengers] would reach him that day, as 
| believed if he received this dispatch my course 
would be changed, but unfortunately, the messen- 
vers did not find him for several days.” 

How different officers are in interpreting 
and obeying commands! Sometimes it Is 
necessary to deviate from literal. instruc- 


: 


Jan. 


tions, in order really to obey the plan and 


wish of a senior commander. During the 


Nez Percé campaign, the year before this 


Bannock war, I received from my senior an 
order which detached from me a consider- 
able portion of my troops. ‘To obey this 
order was to imperil and probably defeat the 
There was no time to com- 
municate. I did not hesitate. I deviated 
so far as to send an equivalent detachment, 
I can never for- 


expedition. 


but not the one ordered. 
get when my general, months afterwards, 
solemnly called me to an account for this 
direct infraction of discipline! 

‘* You did not know what necessity was 
behind that order, sir!” he said, while look- 
ing sternly into my face. 

*‘ but you were two 
thousand miles from me, and I did just 
what I knew that you would have done had 
you been on the spot.”’ 

His face relaxed and he said, ‘‘ Well, | 
suppose it iS necessary to give some dis- 
cretion to an officer with large command 


and situated as you were.” 


sut. Major Green would never. risk so 
much; his designated route lay toward 
Camp Lyons, and thither he bent his way, 
till when six miles distant he received in- 
structions to turn to the left and go at once 
to Mundy’s Ferry. Fortunately while 
was separated from the telegraph lines my 
second in. command, Colonel Wheaton, at 
Baker City, had heard of the stage-line out- 
rage, and so took the responsibility of send- 
ing a message to Green not only to go to 
Mundy’s Ferry, but beyond, if necessary, 
following up our fourth column under Cap- 
tain Egbert. | 

Egbert, on the north side of the Snake, 
had succeeded in finding the largest trail. 
He had put his men into’ wagons. and 
rushed on like the hostiles themselves at 
forty and fifty miles a day. <A part of the 
main hostiles, not more than a hundred, 
emerging from their hiding-places in that 
Malheur country, had kept themselves south 
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of the Snake, robbed the horse ranches 
along Sucker and Reynold’s: Creeks, and as 
we had before seen, struck the Boise stage 
near Mundy’s’ Ferry and. murdered the 
driver.. ‘There was a small detachment 
near the Ferry. from Captain Collins’s 
Twenty-first Infantry company, which’ skir- 
mished. with these raiders and drove them 
trom: the -river. “They -then ‘ran: up’ (the 
Snake River as faras Bruneau Valley. Here 
they crossed over the main river and hid 
themselves for quite a little time on a bushy 
island of a tributary of the Snake. | Here 


then Jet us leave this rapid, energetic, flerce, 


depredating band, in fact the most impor-. 


tant one which had succeeded in crossing 
the Malheur, Owyhee, and Snake Rivers. - 

Behold Captain Egbert and Major Green 
hastening their battalions through clouds of 
dust. and under the intense heat of the 
August sun. While they are in eager pur- 
suit, endeavoring to head the Indians off, 
beat them in. battle, or capture them, let us 
turn for a few moments to bring up.the 
other column moving over a country rougher 
than ours miles away on the extreme right. 
| cannot do better than. give Colonel 
lorsyth’s own story of his march from Mal- 
heur agency to Stein’s Mountain, and then 
beyond to that famous ground called Old 
Camp, C. kK. Smith. Here he arrived the 
same evening. (August 3d) that IT reached 
Annawalt’s, where young Holland had set in 
motion his telegraphic machine... Forsyth 
says 

From the time that we left the Malheur 
agency, up to our arrivalat Old Camp C. I. 
Smith, no fresh signs of Indians were found 
In the country, and citizens living along the 
road reported that no Indians had been seen 
by them for. ten or twelve days prior to our 
appearance. Distance traveled) from the 
Malheur agency, 144 miles. 

were detained at.OQld Camp C.F. 
Smith from the fourth to the Seventh of 
August by signal fires in the mountains and 
reports made by citizens that there were In- 


dians still hiding in them. ‘To satisfy my- 
self and clear the matter up, I sent out 
scouting parties, and they developed the fact 
that the signal fires were built by one Indian 
on foot, whom they brought in. No other 
signs of Indians, after a careful scout of the 
mountains, could be discovered.” 

Colonel. Forsyth now swept that lower 
country by the way of Oregon Canon. to 
Antelope Springs. He kept on to the old 
camp ‘lhree-Forks, near the sources of the 
Owyhee, to the Flint River, to the Bruneau 
Valley, and thence up the Snake River it- 
self to Payne’s Ferry. 

When his command had reached the mill 
on Sinker’s. Creek it was divided. A part 
under Major Sanford went on to scout the 
Snake valley further eastward, while the 
remainder under the famous Bernard turned 


southward and gathered up the scattering. 


hostiles that were lurking in_ the neighbér- 
hood of Duck Valley, South Mountain, And 
the flat country stretching down as far as 
Fort McDermit. | 

When his command was divided I brought 
Colonel Forsyth himself back to Boise City 
in order to give him general charge of all 
operations south and east of that city till the 
close of the campaign. 

Meanwhile my own tittle column was it- 
self bearing a part. ‘The fifth of August, 
taking Captain Sumner’s battalion, I left our 
camp at Annawalt’s by sunrise and made a 
rapid march of thirty miles toward Bruneau 
Valley, where excited citizens declared that 
hundreds of Indians were committing depre- 
dations. route passed: through that 
small mining town of Idaho. named Silver 
City, going on to a rough camp in the 
mountains. I encountered at Silver City 
considerable hostile feeling from white men, 
particularly from the editor of a newspaper, 
who seemed extremely dissatisfied because 
the commanding officer could not be per- 
sonally in more than one place at a’ time. 

The place of encampment was at a queer 
little hamlet denominated Scotch bob’s, 
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where the hills were so precipitous and the 
level spots so limited that it was next to im- 
possible to find enough lodging ground for 
the night. Here my news was of such a 
character and rumors from one quarter and 
another so conflicting that I decided it best 
to break up my own little column, sending 
forward the troops to cross the river at 
Mundy’s Ferry and report to Major Green, 
while I myself hastened northward to Bolse 
City with a view to regulate all the opera- 
tions from that center. ‘lhe night of August 
sixth my aid-de-camp, Lieutenant Wood, 
and myself set out, rode all night, and until 
noon of the next day. When we reached 
our destination at Boise City I found about 
twenty Indian prisoners that Lieutenant Guy 
Howard with a part of Captain Vivien’s com- 
pany, Twelfth Infantry, had succeeded in 
gathering up near Ladd’s Canon and had 
sent here to the fort for safe-keeping. 

A little later, the ninth of August, a detach- 
ment of Egbert’s battalion, which we left in 
hot pursuit of the Mundy Ferry raiders, un- 
der the immediate command of Captain 


Dove, discovered unmistakable evidences of 


the presence of hostile Indians. ‘hey were 
about a hundred strong and. hiding on the 
cufious island, before referred to, in the 
midst of Bennet’s Creek. Captain Dove 
could only succeed in skirmishing, I.is com- 
bat lasting for some four hours. ‘The island 
afforded the Indians a remarkably sheltered 
position. Egbert brought re-enforce- 
ments as soon as he could, and when the 
difficulties of the rapid stream and the con- 
cealing bushes had been overcome, a_ brisk 
charge was made, our men rushing through 
the fringes of trees; but the Indians were 
already on the alert, and soon tled beyond 
danger. Then Captain Egbert followed up 
the hostiles without rest till they scattered 
out and lost their trail among the ledges and 
lava rocks of the mountains which lie be- 
tween the Big Camas prairie of Idaho and 
the Snake River. 

Qn the seventh I forwarded to General 


[ Jan. 


McDowell a dispatch from which I make an 
extract, which affords a significant picture 
of the condition of that section of the coun- 
try at that time. In fact, it is typical of the 
fevered disturbances occasioned by every 
Indian war. 

‘*’The apprehensions of danger by the 
people are so great that I have located the 
troops so as to catch wandering parties, 
scout the country, and quiet this feeling, so 
that the farmers :may return home and 
gather their crops.. There is great» fear 
among. the people that’ we shall be too 
lenient toward the prisoners. It seems to 
me wise to keep the troops in this vicinity 
for a few weeks, till all danger is over, and 
the prisoners gathered in, that proper pun- 
ishment may be meted out to them.” 

As we have seen, Egbert, Green, Sum- 
ner, Sanford, and Bernard had kept their 
battalions, or detachments from them, in 
constant activity, following up every road 
and pathway, and ferreting out every possi- 
ble hiding place. Colonel Wheaton, back 
at Baker City, had held Captain Worth in 
front of him near Old’s Ferry, and-had sent 
Captain Drum with two infantry companies 
to push all the way northward to Mount 
Idaho, crossing the Snake at Brownlie’s 
Kerry. ‘The generous Captain Drum, find- 
ing the apprehensions of the people on his 
line of march very great, had halted near 
Salubria, and made continuous efforts to 
capture Indians, which were confidently 
reported to be infesting that neighborhood. 

Meanwhile the valley of the Boise River 
was scouted by a company of. Miles’s batta- 
lion of the Twenty-first Infantry, which was 
serving under Captain They 
were mounted on Indian ponies, and made 
a rapid run through the Boise Valley and 
along the Snake River, near its mouth, 


Downey. 


wherever the imagination of an over-excited 
people fancied there were hiding Indians. 
Captain Miles himself, with other mounted 
infantry, covered the country back to Baker 
City, while Major Mizner held his battalion 
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upon the Blue Ridge on Meacham’s Ranch. 

All these active movements of battalions, 
detachments, and companies were necessi- 
tated by the singular conduct of our foes. 
They scattered, but not from fright. They 
ran hither and thither through this rough, 
wooded, and rocky region in ways that were 
puzzling to pursuers ; persistency, however, 
brought its results. The ninth of August 
my dispatch from Boise City said, ‘*T have 
now at different points some six” hundred 
Indian prisoners (more or less), men, women, 
and children.” After placing. Lieutenant 
Colonel Forsyth in command of the Boise 
district, I turned back towards my perma- 
nent headquarters at. Vancouver Barracks. 
The fighting was now over and every dis- 
patch showed the necessity of my immediate 
return to the Columbia. 

On the fourteenth I met Colonel Wheaton 
at the Umatilla agency. © Here, after con- 
sultation with a view of settling their difficul- 
ties on a permanent basis, we had a council 
with the Umatilla and Columbia’ River In- 
dians. It was plain that there was such a 
mingling of the loyal and the disloyal, and 
such a fever of accusation and apprehension 
among all the people there, both whites and 
that 
speedily taken to relieve the troubles and 


Indians, some measures must. be 
preserve the peace. - ‘To this end we ap- 
pointed a second council for Monday, the 
26th of August, and with a view to keep 
matters quict and save the possibility of an 
outbreak, I ordered a small body of troops 
to -bivouac at the agency and. to remain 
there for a considerabie length of time. 

The results. of this council and. move- 
ment of troops were to take several’ promi- 
nent Indians and send them to sate forts to 
be kept as hostages for the good bchavior of 
the remainder. ‘These. were harsh meas- 
ures, war measures, where often imnocent 
men were taken and made to suffer privation 
and hardship for the sake of securing the 


good. behavior of a perturbed tribe. But 


5 


owing to the mannef in which Indians: are 
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influenced and governed such measures ap- 
peared absolutely unavoidable. 

By subsequent instructions and the grad- 
ual drawing back of the troops from the 
eastern portions of the department of the 
Columbia the prisoners themselves, made 
up principally of the Piutes and Bannockxs, 
were gathered together first at the Malheur 
agency and then all transferred to Camp 
Harney, where there was a permanent gar- 
rison of troops some fifty miles from the 
Malheur agency. ‘Then with recommenda- 
tions the situation was reported to General 
McDowell, the division commander, and 
through him to Washington. 

Krom the Umatilla councils my aid-de- 
camp, Lieutenant Wood, and myself made 
our way to the Columbia and embarked on 
the first down river steamer. ‘The Licuten- 
ant was so worn by continued labors and 
loss of rest that he dropped down on a side 
seat of the 


asleep. 


steamer’s. cabin. and went fast 
was sitting near him and half 
dreaming, when. a large man approached 
and roughly accosted me. He was tall and 
strongly built, had some pretensions to an 


education, but was coarse in his manner 


and language. He had evidently been 
drinking, and seeing me, had doubtless 


that he would show me 


such as he 


made his. boast 


how people represented felt 


towards me andthe authorities over me. 
He. said :-- 

‘* | hear that you have allowed those ac- 
cursed Indians. [perhaps 


using stronger 


terms] to surrender.” 
When- 
ever the Indians give up and put out the 


I answered, ‘* Of course I have. 
white flag they are taken as prisoners of war.” 

He then said, ‘‘I wouldn’t have done it. 
Every last one of them should’ have been 
killed.” 

‘*Then, sir,” replied, **You would have 
been a murderer. It would be more than 
my. commission. 1s worth to do such a das- 
tardly thing as to kul prisoners.” 


He again, showing great anger, uttered 
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more insulting language, and imputed to my 
officers and myself the most unworthy con- 
duct and motives. I felt great indignation, 
for a large crowd appeared, metaphorically, 
to be egging him on to keep up a quarrel 
with me. So I rose and said, probably with 
some decision of manner :~— 

‘Sir, [ do not know who you are, but | 
wish you to understand that [am a soldier, 
that 1 have never turned a corner to avoid a 
bullet ; now, what do you want?” 

He answered: in a different tone, ‘‘Q, 
nothing —— come take a drink.” 
said, No; I do not drink.” 


Etc. [Jan. 


The crowd was now on my side, hurrah- 
ing for me, and I was left after that to join 
my aid-de-camp in his repose. 

There is, however, little doubt but that 
many frontier people who have suffered ex- 
tremely from Indian outrages entertain a 
feeling of soreness toward us army officers, 
who seem so much to sympathize with the 
Indians : and they decry over-lenient policy 
and behavior. We should judge them to 
be wholly right, did we not know, from long 
experience that, primarily, nine-tenths of our 
Indian outbreaks have been occasioned by 
the misconduct of wicked white men. 


O. O.: Howard. 


With the present number of the OverRLAND 
begins the sixth vear of its. preseat series, the 
twentieth since its establishment in the San) Fran- 
cisco of bv Mr. Anton Roman. Inthe curt- 
ously rapid) succession of historic strata that divide 
tip the last fiity Years of California’s experience, we 
seem to have fairly reached the end of another, and 
to be on the verge of new times, if not actually: in 
them. “Phe Mexiciun pastoral period, the American 
oceupation and gold) period, (whose ¢onehision was 
perhaps roughly coincident with the war.) the 
stock-gambling and early railroad: period, (during 
which Pairk OvekLanp was established, in the im- 
petus given toallenterprise by. the completion of 
the railroad, and succumbed during the collapse con- 


sequenton the suspension of the Bank of California 


in which marked the close of this period,) a> 


transition time of wood deal of discouragement, 
vet never of actual “hard times.” these periods 
have followed quickly om each other, several of 
them making almost total transtormations in the 
manners and conditions of California society: and 
now the very great immigration setting toward the 
State, most of it With nericultural totent, and the 
corresponding vast development of the higher agri- 
cultural tndustries, seems to promise still another— 
and this time perhaps a_ tinal revolution, A 
promising one, itscems tots, tor the best interests 
vt the State; for while manufacturing communities 


are liable vreat demoralizations thre 


of poor people about the factory centers, and also to 
dangerous fluctuations of good and ill fortune, and 
bucolic communities are apathetic im mind and 
hostile to progress and improvement, the higher 
industries of the soil, such as fruit-growing, escape 
both these evils. Especrally is this true when 
these industries are as varied as they are on this 
coust, When the fig and olive and. pomegranate, the 
orange and almond and vine, the new fruits of Japan 
and China, may be as common in our orchards 
as the apple and pear and peach, when the cherry 
and apricot, wheat, roses for the perfumers, hops, 
cotton, sugar-beet, honey, ostrich-tarming and the 
pastoral industries, each find localities suited to 
them, and this upon a scale of) production large 
enough to figure in the world’s) market ; when 
moreover, Not only the erowing of these products 
but their after disposition involves operations 
call for skill and intelligence, but rarely create 
actual factory. communities — the preserving of 
fruit im ovarious ways, the making of olive-orl, 
raisins, wine, and so on: and when their relation 
to the markets of the world leads to large commer- 
ial transactions in the way of shipping and distrib- 
uting. Moreover, the tendency of most of these 
industries is to the breaking up of holdings into 
tracts of tenacres and upwards; the desire. of the 
present astern tmimigration is toward the owner 
shitp of land tor the purpose of home-making > and 


our forcign population is largely of the land-tilline 
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peasantry of the Latin races, who are imbued with 
We cannot but feel that all this 


opens up a future of peculiar promise for letters 


the same desire. 


and arts and civie virties, 

- Ir would be mere boasting to pretend, however, 
that this promise isvas. vet even near fulfillment, 
In proportion to. the wealth of the Coast, Its sup- 
port of letters and art is meagre. Its achievement 
in these direction (and it is no Inconsiderable one | 
has been rather the eflort of exeeptional kuots 
of men and women, Working against great discour- 
wgements, than by any high average of apprecii- 
tion in the public: while as to the civie virtues, few 
portions of our country have present less cause 
[tis 
tic, lit ‘ 


for pride. community intensely. materialise 


a remnant — oft 


sprinkling 
unusual intellectual poteney, and faithin the high 


theretoward, be- 


intelleetual life, and desire 
comes, accordingly, a matter of the most vivid in- 
terest to all engaged in intellectual work among ts 
to see what etlect the prescntl great additions to our 
population will have upon its spirit in regard to 
such work. [tis by no means so certain that well- 
to-do Eastern home-seckers wil help it greatly as 
it is the habit to assume. There are great sections 
inthe Kast that have been always more intensely 
materialistic than the Pacific Coast; sections that 
have never sent out asjournak ot class, an 
eontribution to art of 
Nor 
are these the poor and struggling sections — they 
“Thev should, 


orderly 


anthor of distinetion, a -real 


any sort, andoas little as possthle to. science. 


‘ire rich, prosperous, and contented, 
according to ordinary. conceptions, be 
ssince they abound in. capital to be cautious, in 
property to be protected, in) business ability to. de- 
sire, and. devise, and secure) good order, In tact, 
their experience ot ciyil demoralization and (lis- 
orders illustrates strongly (as does our own. expe- 
rience in the same sort) the necessity of ideal aims 
community if even material interests are. to 
Whether 


astern intelligence is to carry preponderant weight 


remain sate. Philistinism 


in our. present immigration: will be the decisive 
pointin the immediate future of our civilization, 
Any such educating power in the nature of our 
take oa 


occupations as owe have spoken of, will 


lonver future to show itself, 


It is Not Intolerance. 


EprroR OVERLAND: wish as briefly as pos- 
Protessor Welloge’s tillsapprehen- 
Board of 


(‘ommiussioners for Foreign Missions at Springtield, 


sible to correct 


ston ot the late action. of the American 


Mass., which, as f think, he very unjustly criticizes 


in his article in the Decensber OVERLAND. 
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This Board was instituted for the sole purpose of 
sending the Crospel to those who are destitute of it. 
It has some vested funds and receives contributions 
for that: purpose, and has no authority to do any- 
thing else. 

Of Jate, however, a new doctrine or hypothests 
lias been broached and taught at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and embraced by some of the 
students and others who have offered themselves to 
that of probation 


the Board sas missionaries, viz: 


death: for’ those who have never heard ot 


(‘hrist in this life. 
the Prudential Committee. which is the executive 


after 
This doetrine is regarded hy 


organ of the Board, as not only not constituting 
any part of that Gospel which the Board ts to 
the nerve of 


propagate, but as calculated to eut 


missions’ at home and binder essentially in 
various Ways its work abroad. and the Committee 
HLISSLOD- 


has. therefore, declined to- Commission as 


aries those who hold it. At the annual meeting of 
the Board, in ISSh, in Des Moines, the doctrine, or 
hypothesis, alluded was, by a large majority, 
pronounced to be * dangerous and perversive,” and 
the Committee was directed to use special caution 
as to the appointment of candidates holding it, 
Obeving these Instructions the Committee has de- 
clined to appoint such persons, and at the late 
meeting of the Board at Springtield, their course 
Was, by an overwhelming majority, endorsed and 
approved, 

And now this action of the Board is characterized 
“intolerant —-a retluent 


hy Protessor Kellogg its 


wave of old-time bigotry.” Is the charge. well 


founded? Is it intolerant for a society instituted 
for the propagation of the Gospel to refuse to ap- 
point as its agents for that purpose those who held 
a doctrine that the great majority of its supporters 
regard os not only not forming a constituent part of 
that Gospel, but as “dangerous and perversive,” cal- 
culated to embarrass its operations by lessening at 
home the sense of obligation on the part of Chris- 
tians to give the Gospel to the heathen, and intro. 
ducing controversy and division at its missionary 
stations? = If the Board is bound to tolerate a doc- 


trine thus revarded. what error can it refuse 


to tolerate? 

Rev. Ro S. Storrs, D.D., the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the 
ceptance of the office thus puts the matter. He 


joard, in his admirable letter of ae- 
says: “Nothing could be more conspicuously absurd 
than to expect the Board in its corporate action to 
authorize a theory which most of its members be- 
lieve to be only an attractive but delusiyve human 
speculation, with no basis the Seriptures and 
forming no part of the divine message which came 
to our fathers and has come tous frem the bleeding 
otf Christ. Nothing cun be 


and kingly hands 
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gained except irritating debate and annoying de- 
feat by presenting again a theory for aeceptance 
whieh has been twice refused.” 
it as “a question of conscientous conviction on the 


part of the majority of the Board and a matter of 


very grave import.” 
Again Dr. Storrs says: “The very function of a 
society, like the Board as an executive body, for ac- 
complishing a particular immediate work forbids 
if, with maperative precept, fo anticipate in ats pro- 
claimed doctrine conclusions which majority its 
ane of their chirches do not Its: 
present business therefore remains, as) conceive, 
what it always has been, to distribute the Grospel 
as still understood by the controlling consent of its 
members and as substantially affirmed, not only by 
them, but-by sympathetic evangelical Communions. 
The Board 


nearly five-sevenths. at the largest meetine of its 


has determined, by majority “of 


corporate members ever convened, and ata meet- 
ing happily held in the midst of communities giv- 
ing an active and eloquent support to the challen- 
ving opinion, that the theory of a probation after 
death, offering opportunities. bevond the grave to 
attain by repentance eternal lifes at any rate not 
a constituent part of the Crospel ot Christ. that 1 
has no authority from the Master to show, and that 
it therefore ought not to become, directly or: imdi- 
rectly, am element inthe message which aw society 
in the past and in the present consecrated to Tim 
sends to mankind. Many, no doubt, go further 
than this, and believe the theory not only foreign 
to the Crospel, but in its various roots and relations, 
andin the germinant forces whieh it holds, inimi- 
cal to that, and dangerous to the souls of men. 
To their minds it -presents itself as closely inter- 
twined with a recent and contident speculative svs- 
tem which they thoroughly distrust, which seems 
to contradict fundamental convictions, and to which 
they are energetically Opposed. Butall opponents 
of the theory reach at least the line before in- 


dicated: and it is not to-go turther. than 


that to understand sand accept the late action of 


the Board. Atter diserission, against all 
ences secking to divert it or to detain it, it has ex- 
plicithy.. re-atlirmed, with added emphasis, the 
instructions betore given to its commiuttec, enjoining 
thenr to be spechally euitions tm. regard to. this 
theory in their approval of future candidates.” 

It is worthy of note that the action of the: Board 


is approved by every Congregational religions news- 


paper inthe land, as well as by the like organs of 


all the other evangelical bodios, and is pronounced 
to be logical and consistent with the fundamental 


principles of the Board by the leading papers and 


And: he speaks ot 


‘[Jan. 


ministers of the Unitarian and Universalist denom- 
inations. 

It should-also be observed that all the outery 
tgainst the action of the Board is from individuals 
and not from churches which form. its constituency. 
There lias beep no protest from them singly or in 
| When the churches shall 


demand a change, it will then be time enough tor 


their associate capacity. 


its serious consideration. 

In regard toliberty of thought on the part of mis- 
sionaries, to which Professor Nelloge refers, quote 
again from Dr. Storrs : 

“Speaking with entire frankness, | have to add 
that it would not be safe or wise, in my. judgment, 
to allow altogether the same latitade of opinion 
those representing all our churches the 
missionary field which is occasionally allowed, 
whether properly or not, by local churches in. ovr 
own country to those who transiently minister) in 
them. Substantially, both our ministers and) our 
churches are distinctively evangelical. very 
loose and unworthy speculationsabout Christ, about 
his atonement, about the inspiration of the Bible, 
about the nature and limit, oreven the reality, of 
future retribution, sometimes appear for a time. in 
pulpits or in clerical bodies, and are careless|y per- 
nritted to piss without protest, to which do not 
think that the Board, as a body, ought or would 
wish to give equal allowance in those working at 
its cost, Upon its supreme errand, under its™iuthen- 
ticating Commission, In Communities where matured 
convictions are not vet present to check the temer- 
itv of adventurous minds. “Phis society exists for 
purpose Wide as the world, solemn: as the cross, 
connected with “eternal. issues. Tt always. re- 
sponsible to the Lord of the Grospel for what its 
And it should, 


as think, expect those messengers to stand on a 


messengers proclaim. in Tis name. 


higher level of conviction — higher and. steadier 
than may be occasionally occupied home by 
scattered churches, or individual teachers, who. are 
vet not excluded trom the general communion, 

“Ef this shall seem a hardship to any — as it can- 
not, P judge, to any ‘but eccentric and self-contident 
persons — it will doubtless be better to avoid a ser- 
vice which should impose no narrow: limitations 
on candid) thought,. one of whose constant 
conditions must be, as Pconceivesa continuing vigor 
of evangelical conviction, the Board should 
eedse Lo anticipate this in those. whom it sends, it 
would seen: to be in danger, through indulgent tol- 
erance toward questioning or revolutionizing teach- 
ers, of forgetting its business and becoming unfaith- 
ful to its trust.” | 


The Board does not demand of candidates the 
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adoption of any theory as to Grod’s dealings. here- 
alter with heathen who have never heard of Christ. 
Dr. Storrs, “It dias been unanimously decided 
that when one. does not find the new theory Sus- 
tained by the Bible and does not hold tt as a part 
of an accepted speculative scheme, but leaves the 
whole momentous matter in the hands of [fim who 
as Judge of all the earth will do right in) wisdom 
cane love, no hindrance is interposed to immediate 
doubt 


hetween 


that considerate 
the 


opinion and the presence of one which implies or 


appointment. I have no 


care Will. be exercised want of an 
favors the objectionable theory.” 
The influential name of the late President 


kins has been used as favoring a different course of 


BOOK 


Poems by E. R. Sill. 


ps in Calitornia — both personal and those 
who knew the ananonly by his work — have waited 
with much expectancy for the promised volume of 
Professor Sills poems. Tn announcing. it the pub- 
Phe recent death of Mr. Sill was an 
letters. 


marked by a thoughtfulness, delicacy, 


lishers sav: 


American 
and Which placed them amone. the 
Very best of current poctry. His previously 
collected, as Well as those printed recently, willbe 
embraced in-atasterul volume which cannot tail to 
commend itself not only to lovers of good poetry, 


brit to those who desiresome memento of one of the 


most modest as well as one of the strongest and 
finest of this of Atmertean writers,” 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, writing to the New 


York Independent last April, said: 

“To the earetul and. critical few: the name at 
brings nt once to mind some of the best 
work that has been done in our best magazines and 
periodicals of late years. To the careless and restless 
many the firm, fine stroke of the delicate pen now 
motionless will never mean what it nueght have 
meant, or would have meant,.if he had been spared 
to teach us his full yale, 

A-critic whose enthusiastic praise is not easily 
had, savs of him-in a private letter: * “Phe pitiful 


‘Poems by kdw urd Row land Sill. Re SLOT) 4 Houghton 
Mifflin, & Co. sss... Forsale in San. Francisco by A. 
Bancrott & Co, 
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action than that of the Prudential Committee, but 
hedistinctly and publicly declared that he would 


not vote tor the appointment as a missionary of one 


‘who held the doctrine in question, and the senior 


secretary of the Board, Dr. Clarke. is reported to 


have said late ministers meeting Boston, 


that he would not favorsich an appointment. 


The simple question then retains: Shall the 


majority or the, minority control the action of the 


Board; or shall a few individuais: Compel the 


Board to sen Out holding doctrines 


that the 


sclentiously regard as “dangerotis and perversive” 


Vast majority. of its. constituency con- 


under the penalty of being denounced as intolerant 


it thev refuse 


John Lolbrook. 


REVIEWS. 


partot itus that the world will never knew wha 


he was, becatse his best work would have been 
done in the next five or ten vears.’ 

Protessor Sills touch his critical ancl miisce|- 
luneous articles was that of a teacher and master of 
Mnelish style. Nobody who knows good) Enelish 


ut sight will forget ‘his Ile will be longest 
remembered, as le was deepest beloved. for his few 
and exquisite poems.” 

Mr. Sills poems are perhaps better known to the 
readers of the OVERLAND than to any others; and 
the two quotations we have made say all that need 
be said to them of the general quality of the poems 
in the-littlhe book that Thes 
that been greatly talked 


about, but wherever they have been read they have 


we have just received, 


wre poems have never 


been valned. Probably no one entirely unfamiliar 
with the actual processes of putting forth literary 
the 


It makes no one’s fame in 


work, knows how far this “‘talkine. about?’ 1s 


titious: 2 matter of skillful advertising by 
writer and his friends. 
the end: but-it does produce a delusive appearance 
But Mr. Sills 


known rather in 


thereot for a few months or vears, 


poems have made themselves 
spite of his effort than by means of it. 
Notwithstanding the publishers’ announcement 
that ‘Shis poems previously collected, as well as 
those printed recently,” will be embraced in the 
volume so long looked for here, it proves to contain 
only a limited selection from among. these — forty- 


one poems, selected from a total list that cannot fall 
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far below two hundred. In a prefatory note the 
publishers say, ** No attempt has been made. to 
publish the body of Mr. Sills poetic work, nor 
even to indicate the quality of his poetry at differ- 
ent periods of his life. Regard has been to 
what-may properly be considered as lis own judg- 
ment in such a case, and while a few illustrations 
are given of the spirit which pervaded his earlier 
verse and never essentially changed, the main con- 
tents are drawn from poetry which represents 
his maturttv and the period when lus technical 
skill was most highly developed. Tis own deep 
respect for his art forbids that his friends should be 
governed by other considerations than a love and 
admiration for fine poetry.” And again it Is sug- 
gested thatthe volume “is addressed not primarily 
to the friends of Mr. Sill, who would eagerly pre- 
serve all that he wrote, but to the larger public.” 

With this judementiof the publishers, Mr. Sill’s 
friends net be disposed Lo trike issue, it would 
have been in aecord with hisown desire: and there 
Is plenty of time to come fora larger collection, 
We believe carelessly he scattered his verse, 
not invariably preserving a copy himself, tthe has 
been actually lost sight of, or would tial to be forth- 
coming Oh Proper OCCASION, Asto the Wisdom used 
in selection, we are writitted to be able to 
very highly. Probably no one familiar with the 
poems among Which selection was made, will find 
all that he would personally have wished to see 
chided, even at. cost of excluding some that have 
heen preferred but-that is of cotirse, 

To those who have Jong known Mr. Sill’s work, 
again, the predomimance of the poems: of the last 
five vears gives a sShehthy untamiltar: tone to the 
eollection, now that the poems they had ‘read 
month by month inthe magazines are broweht to- 
cether; there seems perhaps. a litth more of the 
fe was known m Californias in the little 
privately printed collection he made when he. lett 
the State. But as the remind ts, it 
not for these readers, but for the larger public.’ 
that the book is intended, 


\ few are we are told. 


_ 


spirit: Which) pervaded his earlier verse, and 


essentially chaneed but no indication is 


eiven of which poems constitute these 
Five brief poems — Morning, Lite, Faith, Solitude, 
and Retrospect — are taken frome the forty-seven 
contained in Hermitage and) Other Poems 
1867): Christmas in Califorma and The Wonder- 
fal Phought are irom iumone tigitive poems printed 
earlier than the private ‘collection of and 
eleven from the twenty-eight contanied in this cok 
lection. The Venus of Milo, Field Notes, -and Th. 


Fool's Praver, probably the procs that have 


4 


heen most read and copied of all Mr. Sill’s — are 
among these last; with Opportunity, Hlome, Rev- 
erie, Five Lives, Tranquillity, Dare You ?, The 
Invisible, and Peace. The remaining twenty-four, 
with one exception which we fail to recognize, 
are selected from some sixty poems printed ine the 
OVERLAND, Atlantic, and Century, during the last 
five vears, 

The litthe volume is in paper covers, neatand at- 


tractive, a form: frequently used of lite by Tfough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co., for some of their best work : vet 
we hope to see itora larger collection some day in 


more durable form, 


Holiday and Children’s Books. 


THreb archaeological essays, reprinted trom the 
Century with all the numerous and fine ilustra- 
tions, make up J. Stillinan’s Ow the Track of 
Ulysses’. Wt takes. its tithe from othe first) essays 
which ts very interesting account of Mr. still. 
nian’s effort to trace cin a little vache) the wainder- 
ines of Ulysses.) Tt thus becomes in partasketely of 
travel among the Grreek islands, whose modern 
isnot nevlected the text and strll-less ly 
the pietures; but the explorers motive 
makes the interest far greater than that of a mere 
travel sketch. The second essay is also upon the 
Oulysseus: but the third is-Mrostillman’s investi- 
vation into the tnuets as the so-called Venus of 
Melos.” inowhieh, as many. readers with remember, 
he arrives the conelusion that: she is the Nike 
\pteros<—tie Wingless: Victory — of the little 
Athenian te aple. - His arguments seem to us very 
strony. The three eCsSaVs, exprincded hearrtitul 
large text. heavy paper, one of the most 
attractive of gitt books —more-interesting, to our 
mind, than mere deeorated editions of) familiar 
poems, unless: these be of very tnusual character. 
——Not so. beautiful, but still more mteresting, ‘Is 
the remarkable collection of “Elackeray’s letters: 
reprinted from Scribner's Magazine in a large and 
pleasing volume. Ttabounds in portraits of Thack- 
evayv and fiesimile reproductions ot his sketehes 
of of letters. The letters them- 
selves it is dnnecessary to sav this: dav 
are the most delightful ever printed, and 
throw a pleasing and: satistving upon 
the character of the man.) Pherr pettect: natural- 
ness (and the writer evidently placed great value 
on the same quality in others) constitute, we should 
say, their most marked feature, and perhaps their 


On the Track of lysses.. By We J. stilman 
Honghtoh, Mifllin & Tsss For sale Franeis- 


eo by Strieklanud Pierson. 


Colleetion of Letters. of Thackeray, New 
York »Chas.. Scribner's. Sons, For ‘in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co 
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prime charm: next to that, the kindly and_ affec- 
tionate nature thev reveal, without detriment. to 


the man’s shrewdness. 
Jack the’ Fisherman’ is reprinted from Harper's 
Monthly, with profuse illustrations, pretty 
volume, apparently for gift-book purposes. Tt is a 
powerful little story, but it-is hard to see why it 
should have been selected for holiday publication, 
for it isdark and unrelieved tragedy cnough — life, 
undoubtedly, but life whose moral is hard to. tind, 
—— The Browning demand makes a little volume 
of has Lauries, [dylls, and Romances* in White and 
olive, gold-lettered, as pretty a gilt book as may be. 
Its contents do not correspond exactly with those 
of the corresponding portions his. collected 
works, for in this little volume Ivrics are taken out 
from their setting in dramas and elsewhere, and. in- 
cluded with the other lighter and briefer selections, 
It may theretore be regarded as a satistuctory com- 
pendium of so much of Browning as is reasonably 
CUSV reading, -asmuch, let ussav, as should ever be 
undertaken by ordinary reading clubs, without. a 
teacher.—— Bird Talk’ is a sorteot poetic calendar 
of months and birds -— that is, it contains verses for 
each month of the vear, inwhich the note of one or 
more of the birds appropriate to that month (begmi- 
ning with the chickadeé tor January, and ending 
with the screech-owl for December) is ingeniously 
Imitated, hoth spirit ana sound, the hook Is 
attractively printed and bound, the pages devoted 
te each month. have appropriate decoration ana 
the name of the author is a guarantee that to those 
who faney this sort-of ingenuity it) will be very 
‘Coming too hite for adequate review, 
ana vel worthy of notice holiday hooks, 
is Mr. Paton’s pleasant account of his vovage to the 
Windward Islands. The islands themselves are 
incognita to. the average reader, Mr. 
Paton’s descriptions are satisfactory: and readable. 
The book most: notable, however, tor its ilus- 
trations, done in excellent stvle by the same process 
work that is now largely taking the place of the 
moreexpensive but hardly more satisfactory work 
of the graver inal the leading illustrated periodi- 
cals, 


Jack the’ Fisherman. Elizabeth: Stuart) Phelps. 
Boston: Hioughton, Mithhin, & Co. 2887. - For 
francisco by Chihon Beach. 

and Romances, From the Poetic and 
Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. Hough- 
tom. Maiftlin, & For sale: in San Francisco by 
Chilion Beaeh, 


Bird Talk. By ADOT. Whitney. Boston: Houghton, 
Mithin, & Co, sale in San: Franeiseo by The 
Bancroft Company. 


‘Down the Tsiands, a Voyage to the Caribbees. By 
Win. Agnew Paton.» New: York Charies) Seribner’s 
sons. kor sale in San’ Franciseo. by Samuel Car- 
“ohn & CoO 


Miss VPhelps’s story of 


Two books of.‘ folk lore as children will soon 
learn to call what we used to know as “ fairy sto- 
ries "—are among the children’s. books of the 
season: the one? “rewritten” by Horace Scudder, 
the other® translated from. the French by Mrs. M, 
Carey. Mr. Seudder’s object is to rewrite some of 
the most familiar stories in language stinple enough 
tor children to read to themselves, and lie hopes 
that the book maw find its way inte schools, to 
relieve the monotony of the reading lesson. Mr. 


Scudder: is) generally a sound authority the 


oninds and needs of children: Boston children 


tiust be verv “backward it this. is what is prop- 
erly adapted to them, as. he sugvests, at the age oft 
twelve. A well taught ehild. of eight should be 
able to read it. Indeed, most children have so 
often heard these oldest stories told or read, betore 
they are able to read themselves, that a simplified 
version for their own. reading seems unlikely to 
attract them. Possiblw, however, many children 
among the unlettered and hard-working classes do 
not hear them at home —although the peasantry 
are ther conservers in other lands. Mrs. Carey's 
translation and. the exeellence of the sources from 
Which she drew. are guaranteed brief intro- 
duction by Professor Jameson, of Johns 
[Cniversitv. Phe recorders of these stories seem to 
have tried to set them down in the exact words of 
the peasant narrators; and we suspect that they 
have thereby come nearer to the child) mind than 
can well be done by deliberate effort. “The tales 
wre for the most part “varlants "oof the familiar 
ones, ‘and it is just-as well that children’s attention 
should be ealled to this, and to their origin and 
history: for-as the world grows gentler their oeca- 
sional cheertul and matter-of-fact brutality becomes 
rather archaic, and tender-hearted children may 
well tind a litthe of the edge taken off the frequent 
terminations of in tire or boiling oil or hy 
‘four wild horses, by understanding the archaism 
of the tales themselves, ‘These provincial French 
versions are rather more savage than usual; and 
also more sublimely indifferent to questions — of 
property and personal right. But children seem 
to be able to read bad. ethics im folk-tales without 
either shock or injury to. the moral sense, as they 
could not anywhere else.-——Some one who, under 
the signiture of Jak,” has already written several 


pretty fair hooks for bovs, now (fiant 


somewhat elaboratels plotted tale of 

“The. Book of Folk stories. Rewritten by Horace E. 
~cudder: -Boston : -Tfonghten, Miftling.& Co. Iss7. For 
sale du San Franeiseo by Chilion Beach. 

6 Legends of the French Provinces. Transiated by Mrs. 
M.oCarey. York Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

7The Giant Dwarf. By Jak. New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell & Co. 
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Germany, and Who Saved the Ship? aul The Man 
af the Family’, a couple of mild and worthy stories 


of a girl and boy who rescued the family’s fortunes 


by pluck and industry and good sense. One of 


these contains a rather surprising shipwreck, but 
the author takes pains toassure us that it was even 
toned down a little from the account given him by 
a survivor. Perhaps it would. be well if) voung 
people's reading never went outside the best books: 
but they might do worse than read these stories. 
——Bhurnhan Breaker? is another: amiable and un- 
objectionable story, of a less homely order than the 
last-named, and rather less) venturesome than 
“The Giant Dwart.” Its 


ethics admirable, and. its plot the “old: favorite” 


Enelish ix eood, Its 
one of the lost wait who, after all manner of chard 
ex perlences, finds that he is some one very fine in- 
deed,—— Mr. Robert Garant’ vives us a story’ of an 
American boy's school days, and Signor Kdmondo 
De Amicis a sort of sketch’ of Ttalian bov’s: 
and we fear that for the desirability of the man to 
be turned out, any discreet reader will) be obliged 
to give the preference to the. Italian) schooling. 
The much closer personal attention that the parent 
in Purin— De Amicis knows his subject, and 
we do not know who else should know it — bestows 
on his bey appears to save hime from many tempta- 
The horror that the 
of the 


tions and much rowdyism., 
aflectionate and didactic “Thy Father” 
[tehian sketch would experience if Enrico did such 
an inconceivable thing as to go to smashing lamps, 
harassing neighbors with bell-ringing, and the like, 
hardly be imagined. Mr. Grrant’s in 


ape all 
hard to adapt dis ideals to the actual beliavior of a 


excellent: but he dias tried so 


maniyv, thoughtless; average Boston bov that) he 
The 


‘senstbilitv of the [talian boys and their teachers 


makes a good deal of concession from them: 


and parents, the embracing, weeping, kissing, and 
fine language, could never tind any place in \mer- 


manners, nor would one desire that thes 
Who saved the slip’ and The Man of the Family. By 
lak. New York: Thorads Y. Crowell & Co. 
Burnham breaker. By Tomer: Greene. New. York 
Thomas Crowell & Co. 
Jaek Hall, or The school Days ot an. American Boy, 
by Robert Grant. Bostow: Jordan, Marsh, 1Sss, 
‘Muore. An Italian Schoolboy's Journal. By Edmondo 
De Amicis. Translated by Isabel FP. Hapgood. New York 


Phomas Y. Crowell & Co 
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should: but it would be altogether a thing to be 
desired if the same delicate consideration tor others 
and affectionate sympathy were not possible with- 
out. We suspect that few people will find in their 
personal acquaintance that the truest gentlemen 
inconsiderate 


have come from mischievous and 

bows. Cuore is from the thirty-ninth: Italian’ edi- 
tion, but we doubt if its popularity could be re- 
peated or even understood here.-— The Story of 


NKNeedon is very gor vl tv pe of -ehild’s story, 
Written with spirit and movement and picturesque- 
ness, and its tone is good. It has just enough sen- 
sation and not too much, its humor ts excellent, its 
voung people natural. might) be questioned 
whether so much dialect is good reading tor the 
voung but we cannot have Charles Eebert. Crad- 
dock without the dialeet.—— Living Lights’ isa 
hook of popular science,” treating of phosphores- 


dull and. ill- 


There are bits scattered through 


cent animals and vegetables, 
arranged manner. 
the book that children will 


which are many and pleasing, will 


like to read, and the 


attraet them: but the confusion and lreaviness of 


the stvle will be a great obstacle to them, as it 
would he lo older people, We think 


child would prefer to read the simpler books and 


should 
papers Gf scientific men —such as Grant - 

at tirst hand. than to stumbie through such ctun- 
White Cockades' is il 


story, intensely. partisan and of no vreat merit: in 


brous popularizations.’ 


any way, of the. hidings: and escapes of Charles 
Stuart-and his followers alter Culloden.—— Juan 
and Juanite is one of the prettiest and most enter- 
taining Children’s books of the vear,—.a-story of the 
adventures of a couple of Mexican chileren taken 
prisoners by the Comanches, and their flight: trom 
their Thre 
Amigo, is the -thitd leading character. 


captors, admirable shepherd boy, 


‘The Story of Keedon Biults. By Charles Egbert} rad 
dock. Boston :.. Houghton, Co. sss.) Forsale 
it) San Francisco by The Company. 
A Popular Account of Phosphoresceint 
iv Charles Frederick Holder 
For. sale in 


bLiving Lights. 
Animals and Vegetables, 
New York: Charles s¢ribner’s Sons. 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson kd Co, 

TWhite  Cockades. iv. Edward stevenson 
New ‘York: Charles -Seribner’s. Sons, For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
Francis Courtenay Baylor, 


“Juan and Juanita. By 
Ti For sale in-San Franeisca 


soston: Ticktior & Co, 1Sss. 
by Samuel Carson & Co 
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Lundborg’s Perfumes have been most favorably known throughout 
the world for many years, and are acknowledged to be the best. 

Advancing civilization has made the old-time luxury of fine Perfumes - 
and Cologne a modern necessity, and no boudoir is now complete without | 
a selection of the best the market affords. 

If you cannot obtain Lundborg’s Perfumes and Rhenish Cologne 
in your vicinity send your name and address for Price List to the man- 


ufacturers. 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


WITH A BOTTLE WHE CALIGRAP, 
WRITING MACHINE. 


Of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral at hand, 
one may feel comparatively secure 
against the various diseases arising from 
sudden. changes. of temperature, ex- 
posure to drafts and storms, and the 
inclemencies of spring and fall. “Of he 
the many preparations before the public 
for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, and kindred, diseases, there are 

none, within the range of my experience 
and observation, so 


as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,” writes Thos. 
(7. Edwards, M. D., of Blanco, Texas. 
(seorge W. Dick, of Newton, Mass., 


SVS: sé Two vears ago l took a severe IT STANDS AT THE HEAD 
eold, j 


which, being. neglected, was fol- 


lowed by a terrible cough. I lost tlesh The ‘‘Caligraph” is the only writing 
rapidly, had night sweats, and was soon machine that fully economizes time and 
contined to my bed. <A- friend advised labor, and economy of time and labor 
the use of Avyer’s Cherry Pectoral. I is the best reason we know for solicit- 
began to take this medicine, and, before ing trade. 15,000 ‘‘Caligraphs”’ are in 
tinishing the first bottle, was able to sit daily use which excel in mechanical 
up. Four bottles effected a perfect cure.” merit, durability and beauty of work. 


We publish 400 letters from prominent 
; : men and firms, which are convincing, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and are sent on application. 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price, $1; six bottles, $5. Estate of SAM’L HILL, 725 Market Street, 
San Francisco Agents. 
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RESPECTFUL 


Notice is given to all farmers, fruit 
growers, gardeners, stockmen, etc., 
that specimen copies of the RURAL 
NEW-YORE ER, the leading American 
weekly of its class, will be mailed to 
allapplicants. Address the RURAL 
NEW-YORKER, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 


TO 88 A DAY. 


ve Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write. 


Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


“ures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
all Scrofulous Humors. 

To One and All.—Are you suffering from a Cough, 
Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of the various pulmonary 
troubles that so often end in ‘onsumption ? If so, use 
Wilbor’s Pure Cod-Liver Oiland Lime,” a safe and sure 
easier This is no peers preparation, but is regularly 
prescribed by the medical faculty. Manufactured only by 
A B. WILBoR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


Entirely different. Grreatest improvement, 


Its success is unprecedented. 


Gained greater popularity at 


home in three months, without advertising, than all other Oxygen Treatments combined : after twenty years of 


advertising. 
ous Prostration, and General Debility. 
world. 


For Consumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Nery 
Purifies and enriches the Blood. 
Interesting letters from prominent patients showing its great superiority, and Treatise free by mail. 


Home Treatmentshipped all over the 


WALTER CC. BROWNING, M. D., 1235 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Learn Steam Engineer- 
ing and earn. $100 per 
month. Send ten cents 
in stamps to F, KEPPY, 


YOUNG MEN 


Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ing all overthe United States. you will get hun- 

dreds of sainples. circulars, books, newspapers, 
mi gazines, etc.. from those whe want agent-. You 
will yet lots of good reading tree.and be WELL PLEASED 
with the small investment. List containing -name 
sent toe D. h person answering this advertisement 

, 2 AMPBELL 99 Boyleston, Indiana 


CENTS :: (silver) pays for your address in ite 
Agents’ Directory,” which goes 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


to Reduce Weight and permanently 
eure Obesity. Only suremethod. Starvation Diet and 
natlseous drugs unnecessary. New Treatise, with full 
instructions How to Act, sent in plain sealed envelope 
for6stamps. E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York 


Adlvice Free How 


The Nove ty Rug Machine and 56 beau- 
HOLIDAY 


tiful Colercd tMacterts, tac-similes, seit 


CAT'S -EYE 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possesses 2. 
peculiar ray of light or glisten reen in a eat’s eye in tha 
cark. I havea limited stock only, and offer you one fo: 
cnly 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 
cents, ‘Send Stamp for large illustrated catalogue of Min-raa 
Cabinta, Avate Soveltics, Indian Relica.etc. Trade Supplied. 
H. H, TAMMEN, Mineralogist, Denver, Col 


EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber Stamps. Send 
for Price List of Outfits, to 
W, 217 Kast 
German 8 , Baltimore, Ma. 


RINTING 
conic JOSEPH WATSON. 
free. Murray St., N. 


OUR LADIES’ BOOK is beautifully 
illustrated, and contains Rules of So- 
ciety, Fortune Telling. Language of 
Flowers, Hints on House Furnishing, 
Aids to Beauty, Dreamers’ Dictionary, 
Palmistry, with diagram, Cookery for 
the Sick, Suggestions in Dress, Facts 
for Housekeepers, Gems cl French 
Thoucht,ete. se nt Me Donal: 
Drug Co., 532 Washington st., N. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


the Largest Establishment inthe World for 
their Treatment. Facial Development, Hair 
and Scalp, Superfluous Hair, burth Mark-, 


Moles, Warts, Moth, Freekles, W 
lit Nose, Acne, P imple s, Bk Heads, Sears, 
Pittiny, ote, and their treatment. Send 
for bor {th edition. 


UTES, 

Dr. JOUN WoOPRU RY, 
North Pearl 8 Al 

3, Springs, ¢ 


iventor of 
Six 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FANILIES-~ 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
mam CVery Piano they sell) and send this 
F First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
7% Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for ®1052% \We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover 
Stool—for Trialin yourown Iome be- 
fore youbuy. Send forcirculars to 


Marchal & Last Dist St.. N. 


Magazine: and 


beautiful 
letter opener will. be sent om receipt of 3 two- 
cent stamps if this advertisement is nrentioned. 


usetul and Paper 


Sanipl letter; Toam much. pleased with your 
paper cutter just arrived. Enclosed you will find one 
dollar, kindly send me paper cutters for amount. -1 
Wish. to present them to my friends.’ Address 


Scribner's Magazine, 743 Broadway, New York. 


Including 114 of the very 
best Amenean composi- 
with music eom- 


plete. aise hite Wings, Rock-a-Bye, Baby, 
anid ket on the Hearth, Above samples and 
catalog cadearess tor 22 cents in stamps. 


ALAXY ‘OF MU sic, 408 Washi. St., Boston, Mass. 


‘up BEST 
ANN p UN FINES) 
cH Kl | DARAT 19 
Ov AL R D.ONCE 
OF T Gt WAYS USFp 


o BY 


ORVUGGISTS. 


a 
: 
Pay 
= , 
PRICE, 
$193-. 


ESTABLISHED i80!. 


BARRY 
TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the Best in the World. 


Has lived and thrived tor more than three- 
quarters of a Century, and it is to-day the only 
preparation that can be depended upon. to 
CLEANSE, PRESERVE, STRENGTILEN, RENEW 
AND Breaturivy roe Human 


SALAD DRESSING 


\UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE: 


WILL KEEP GOOD FOR YEARS 


“POULTRY 
SEASONING 


WARRANTED TO CIVE 
SATISFACTION. 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 


and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years, by Marion Harland. 


Me IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES | 


NO MORE WRINKLES. 
NO MORE SUALL-POX MARKY. 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USIN¢ 


PASTA POMPADOUR. 


discovery in toil :cmistry has ever obtained a greater acknowledgment ani 
uc popularity Curvughout the civilized world as 


PASTA POMPADOTR, 
"The World-lLenowned Beautilier, 


and no other toilet preparation fias male its !f so indispensable on the toilet tables 
of Sovereigns as well as in every family where they appreciate the value of a pure 
complexion. Thousands of letters of recommendation prove the astonishing results 
of the Pasta, which not only eradicates all the impurities of the skin, such as ptm- 
ples, molea, freckles, ama/i-por marks, tan, sunturn, salt rheum, black-heads, 
rednesa of the face and hands, liver spots, etc.. etce., but gives the complexion a 
freshness and tranalucency which cannot he o sbtained even by the dangerous use 
of Arsenic. It removes wrink/es and prevents their reappearance after auch re- 
moval. FADED complexions speedily resume their pristine freshness under its 
wonderful restorative action. PASTA POMPADOUR is not a paint or powder, 
inten ied to cover up and shield the impurities and defects of the skin, but a remedy 
that ——e heals and perfectly converts the same to enviable Beatvry. For sale 
by all first-class druzrists, perfumers, and hair~iressers throughout the world, or 
sent on receipt of price, $1.00 per box. Full ee ann accotnpany each box. 
Money refunded unhesitatingly if resulta are not satisfact 

CONSULTATION FREE in regard to beautifying and prcactving the Complezion, 
Hair, Hands, and Mauicure Parlors. Inquiries answered 
by mail; encl Mention this Paper. 

BEAUTY AND "ART or ITS PRESEKV ATION, hand-book 
estimable value for either sex, for thé preservation of Health ant Beauty, 2 py 
any aidress on receipt of stam 


POMPADOUR TOIL ET ¢0., 45 East 20th St., New York. 


US VROOM & Military: 


Shaving Soap, Gold st., N. 


Send for ‘‘Our Baby's First and Second 
. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in @ 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 


=§mailon receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crasy 
in each packace. Send Postal note or Stam 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL. 
SILK (O., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


tind 


pap PAPER. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The a and Only Genuine, 


i. aiwa t! worthless 
ADIES. Ask Vou! Drugyist tor 
hie ul take mo other, or melosé 4 
taint fir particnla by return. mail. 


PAPER. hichestes Chemical Co, 
2312 Madison square, Philada., Pa. 

Sold by everywhere. Ask for **Chi. 

chester’s” English Pennyroyal Uills. ne other. 


BOOKS. 


-| BUILDIN 


Catalogue free. W. T. 
Warren Street, (N. ¥. 


oe 
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SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
1888. | 1888. 


THE UNION, 


The Best Weekly Family Newspaper Published. 
GIVES ITS READERS EACH WEEK 


A Larger Amount of Literary Matter than Any 
Other Religious Weekly in the World. 


IT 


4 
A DENOMINATION AL journal: devoted to the interests ofa party or a sect. 
A CHURCH NEWS paper: devoted to village gossip and ecclesiastical 

machinery. 
A THEOLOGICAL paper: devoted to acrimonious debates about abstruse 
doctrines. 
A WEEKLY SCRAP paper: made up of scissorings from other newspapers. 
A DAILY PAPER: reprinted in the form of a weekly. 
A STORY paper: filled up with sensational and sentimental fiction. 


IT’ iS: 


A NEWS paper: giving a full report of the world’s history week by week, and 
interpreting it. — 

A CHRISTIAN paper: applying to every practical question—social, political, 
domestic and personal—the principles taught in the New Testament. 

A PROGRESSIVE paper: teaching about the things of to-day, that its read- 
ers may be better prepared for to-morrow. 

A COMPREHENSIVE paper: concerned with everything that concerns 

he well-being of men and women. 

OME paper: edited in a home, and for home reading. 

ELPFUL paper: aiming iu every article to make its readers better, wiser, 
happier. 

A FEARLESS paper: owing nothing to a party, a sect, or a faction. 

A CLEAN paper: allowing no ‘ paid advertisements” in its editorial depart- 
ments, and no dubions advertisements anywhere. 

An INTERESTING paper: edited on the principle that ‘If you cant make 
a paper so attractive that people will be eager to read it. you had better not 
make it at all. 


t 
AH 
AH 


EDITORS: 
LYMAN ABBOTT. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


TERMS: 
Three Dollars tor One Year. One Dollar for Four Months. 
Send Postal Card for Free Specimen Copy. Addressed 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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24-25 29-30-31 —42-43-44 
45-46 —62-63-64-65 
66—67-68-—69-70-71-—72-—73D * YEAR * OF * THE 


AMERICAN 


EDITED BY ‘ AZZLEN: THORNDIKE: RICE. 


FOR * MORE * THAN * SEVENTY ° YEARS * THE * NORTH * AMERICAN : REVIEW 
HAS * BEEN. * RECOGNIZED * AS ° THE °. LEADING ° ORGAN 


( OF * AMERICAN * THOUGHT * AND * AMERICAN * SCHOLARSHIP. 


ITS * LIST * OF *.CONTRIBUTORS * CONTAINS * THE * NAME ~* OF * EVERY * AUTHOR 
OF .* ANY:.’ EMI- NENCE IN *. AMERICAN: LIT- 


ERATURE, * PAST Contributors. AND * PRESENT, * AND * THE * MOST 


CELEBRATED WRITERS * OF * EUROPE ° HAVE 
BEEN * :-REGULAR..* CONTRIBUTORS. *: TO: ITS: PAGES. 


ITS .°..CERCULATION ° GREATER TO-DAY THAN 


AT * ANY * OTHER * PERIOD * OF ITS Circulation. HISTORY. 


THE NORTH ° REVIEW :* DISCUSSES. ‘THOSE --TOPICS ~ WHICH ~ AP 


THE * TIME ° -ARE«* UPPERMOST? IN THE." 

AND °. ABOUT ° WHICH. EVERY INTERLIGENT PERSON iS Contents 

DESIROUS. °*:OF ACQUIRING. ° ‘FHE:::* FULLEST .°.:AND *. MOST 
TRUSTWORTHY * INFORMATION. 


A, / de. Il * PRESENTS * BOTH * SIDES * OF * QUESTIONS, * THUS 


INSURING THE LARGEST: * VIEW" OF * ALL * MATTERS *+IN 
CONTROVERSY, * AND * ENABLING * THE * READER * TO * JUDGE * UNDERSTANDINGLY * ON 
WHICH * SIDE, ‘ IN * THE * CONFLICT * OF * OPINIONS, * THE * TRUTH °* LIES. 


IT * ADDRESSES ITSELF * TO * THINK- 

wom Class of Readers, 

LIFE: — TO .* ALL WHO * WOULD * REACH 

WELL-REASONED, ‘ UNPARTISAN * CONCLUSIONS * ON * SUBJECTS * OF * PUBLIC * INTEREST. 


, IT * ENGAGES * ‘THE * SERVICES * OF 
AUTHORS **WHO * BY THEIR * STUDIES Choice of 
OR * THEIR * OPPORTUNITIFS * ARE 
SPECIALLY * «(QUALIFIED * FOR * ‘THE * THOROUGH * DISCUSSION * OF * THE * SUBJECTS 
ON *-WHICH * THEY * WRITE. ; 

THE * NORTH * AMERICAN * REVIEW °* IS * PUB- Terms LISHED * ON 
THE FIRST DAY * OF * EACH * MONTH. * * SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE, $5.00 PER ANNUM ADVANCE. *.° SINGLE * NUMBERS, 50 CENTS. *. * 
POSTAGE * PREPAID * BY ‘ THE * PUBLISHER. *.* IT * CAN * BE * ORDERED * THROUGH * ANY 
BOOKSELLER * OR * NEWSDEALER. 


ALL * BUSINESS * COMMUNICATIONS * SHOULD * BE * ADDRESSED; 


The North American Review, 3 East 14th St. New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin 


NEW Books: 


Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
By JAMES With a tine new steel 
portrait. 2 vols. 

calf, 36.00. 

Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson's literary ex- 
ecutor, is admirably equipped in-every respect. to 
write his biography. He has incorporated in it 
many letters and copious extracts from Mr, Emer- 
son’s journal, bringing out distinctly the nobility 
of Mr. Emerson’s character, the depth and purity 
of his thought, the admiring loyalty of his. friends, 
and the profound and gracious influence of lis 
writings and of his life. 


LARGE-PAPER Epition. Limited to Five Hun- 
dred copies. Uniform with the Large-Paper Edi- 
tion of the Riverside issue of Emerson’s Works, 
printed in the most careful manner on the best 
paper. Price Ten Dollars for the two volumes. 


The Fireside Hawthorne. 


CoMPLETE WorKs OF. NATHANIEL ILAw- 
THORNE, Fireside Heitron. In six volumes. 
l6mo, S1O.005 half calf, 820.00) (Sold tu Sets.) 


compact and inexpensive edition of Haw- 
thorme’s incomparable romances, novels, short 
stories and note books, printed on large type. 


Henry Clay. 


Vols. XV and XVI of American Statesmen. By 
Carn Scuurz 2 vols. 16> mo, cloth, $2.50; 
halt Morocco, S500, 


* A biography from which almost nothing could 
be taken without marring its Completeness. ...S0o 
many vears of political life had to be traversed, the 
discussion of so many public questions to be exam- 
ined, so many speeches to be read 2nd analyzed and 
their core extracted, the parts that so many other 
public men played had to be viewed and their in- 
flicnce determined, that a literary wonder that 
these two volumes can and do contain all that is 


essential toa full knowledge of the political life of 


Mr. Clay, and of the political history of the country 
during that fife.” —The Overland Monthly. 


“By far the best of the biographies which have 


heen brought out the’ American Statesmen 
series, if it be not the best work of this nature 


Which has ever been produced in this country.’— 
Atlantic Monthly. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent 
price, by the 


12 mo, gilt top, $3.50; half 


The Gates Between. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “ The 
Crates Ajar,” “ Beyond the Grates,” etc. 1 vol. 
16 mo, $1.25. 


Like the two other stories named here, this 
relates to the Unseen. I[t is not) a common 
“ghost” story, or a tale of the supernatural told 
merely to excite interest; but an exceedingly in- 
teresting narrative of the. inevitable, giving the 
possible experience and remedial discipline of a 
hard and seltish nature in the life after death. 


Patrick Henry. 


Vol. XNVILT of American Statesmen. By 
Corr TyLer, afthor of A History of American 
Literature,” etc. lomo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A thoroughly engaging account of a man who 
contributed to the American Revolution not. only 
an eloquence which has mace him immortal, but 
political counsel of a breadth and wisdom which 
entitle him to rank among American. statesmen 
whom we do well to honor. 


A Princess of Java. 


A Novel of. Java. -Mrs. S.J... HicGinson. 


Ll vol. 12 mo, $1.50; 


This isa striking story, describing a princess of 

Java and her fortunes; also a prince of Java, an 
English gentlemen, anda girl, half English, halt 
Javan. The incidents and adventures ure thor- 
oughly interesting, and the descriptions of life and 
nature of Java add peculiar attractions to the 
story. 


Frontier Stories. 


By Brer Harte. Vol. of his Collected Works. 
Riverside Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, $2.00; 
half calf, $5.00. The. set, 6 vols. cloth, $12.00; 
half calf, $18.00. 

This volume contains Flip, a California Ro- 
mance; Found at Blazing Star; In the’ Carquinez 
Woods; At the Mission of San Carmel: A. Blnue- 
(irass Penelope ; Left out on Lone Star Mountain ; 
A Ship of 749, pen 


hy mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., BOSTON. 
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TTELLS LIVING AGE. 


J) 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having met with con- 


stant commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty four pages each, or 
more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. It presents in an inexpensive 
form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisims, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Politica] Inform- 
ation, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

i he Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes, from the great and generally inaccessi- 
ble mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach of all, is satisfac tory in 
the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest, or ef solid, permanent 
value, 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual! 
progress of the time, or to cultivate In himself or his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve upon this grand publication, vet it does seem 
to grow better each vear....We regard it as the most marvelous publication of the time.” —Christian at 
Work, New York, 

sv reading it one can keep abreast of the current thought upon all literary and public matters. It 
iiaintains its leading position in spite of the multitude of aspirants for public favor.’— New York Observer, 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.... There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in it.’—The Churchman, New York. 

‘To have Tit Living AGE is to hold the keys of the entire world of thought, of scientific investi- 
cation, psvehological research, critical note, of poetry and romance.’ — Boston Traveller. 

‘Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poetry, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages.... The readers miss very little that is important in the periodi- 
eal domain. — Boston Journal. 

‘In reading its closely printed pages one is brought in contact with the men who are making opinion 
the world over.... Always new, always attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential 
is ever to every one desirous of keeping up with the current of English literature.” 
Philade Iphia. 

“Tt is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly appearance gives it certain advantages over 
its monthty rivals.’?—. Argus, 

‘It may be truthfully and cordially said that it: never offers a dry or valueless page.”— New York 

‘The American reader who wishes to keep the run of English periodical literature can do so in ne 
other way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THe LivinG AGE.’—Springfield Republican. 

“At its publication price it is the cheapest reading one can procure.”’— Boston Globe. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no time to go over the various reviews and maga- 
zines, but who still wish to keep themselves well informed upon the questions of the day.’—The Ad 
vance, Chicago. 

‘It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensable literature.’—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best thought and literature of civilization.’— 
( Aristian Advocate, ittsburg. 

“Tt is unequalled.’— North Carolina Wilmington. 

“Tt is absolutely without a rival.’— Montreal Gazette. 


Published WEEKLY at 58,00 a year, free of postage. 


Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 
* Possessed of THe LivinG AGE and one or other of our vivaeious American monthlies, a sub- 
<criber will tind himself command of the whole situation.”—-Phila. Eve. Bulletin. 
For 810.50, Tine Livin and any one of the American $4 Monthlies (or Weekly or 
Bacar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, THE LivinGc AGE and the St. Nicholas or Serib- 


ners Magazine, 
LITTELL & CO... 31 Bedford St... Boston. 
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THE FORUM. 


The New Review. 


/t touches upon a greater number of sitbhzects of popular interest and instruction than 
ran be found in any other pertodical published in this country. Nail and Express, N.Y. 
City. 


THE FORUM addresses itself to the mass of intelligent people. 

It-discusses subjects that concern all classes alike — in morals, in education, 1n 
eovernment, In religion. 

It is genuinely independent, both of partisan bias and counting-room influence. 

It is Constructive In its ain, presenting Opposing views not for the purpose of ex- 
citing strife, but in order to assist the reader to form) wise: conclusions. 

It employs the best-known essayists; and it also invites to its: pages men and 
women connected with important business and social interests who have special opportu- 
nities for Information. | 


A FEW OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


President Julitis IL. Seelyve. Lord Bramwell. Richard A. Proctor. 
Bishop D. Huntington. David Dudley Field. Prof. Henry Adams. 
Justice Thomas M, Cooley. W..S. Lilly. TT. Matlock. 

President S. ©. Bartlett. Prof, William Sumner. Prot. N.S. Shaler. 

James Parton. Major J. We. Powell. President J. R. Kendrick. 
President Barnard. Prot. Lester Ward. Prof. Newman Smyth. 
Fale. Rev. Dr. Ry Heber Newton. Carroll D. Wright. 

Gren, Lord Wolseley. Prof. Dr. Cyrus Edson. 

Bishop J. LL. Spalding. Mdward Kegleston., Prof. Noah K. Davis. 
President Timothy Dwight. Rev. M. Savage. (ren. A.W, Crreely. 

Prof. William Harris. T. W. Higginson. Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, 
Chancellor Howard Crosby. Prof Richard T. dely. Andrew Carnegie. 
Monsignor T. Ss. Preston. elizabeth Cady stanton. Prot. R. HE. Thurston. 
Prof Alexander Winchell, Rev. Dr. Cyrus TLanilin. Dr. William A. Hamoiiond. 
President John Bascom, Park Benjamin’ Woods Pasha. 

Bishop A, Cleveland Coxe. Prot. Simon Newcomb, Prof. Willis J. Beecher. 
Prot, St. Greorge: Mivart. Moncure D, Conway. Frothingham. 
President EE. Gr. Robinson. Prot. Theodore Gill, Crrant Allen. 

Prot, brederie Hedge. \ndrew Lang. Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
\ndrew. White. Prof. HEE. Richard EH. Dana. 

Prot. braneis 1. Patton. Mlizabeth Stuart’ Phelps, Judge H. Bennett. 
Chancellor J. 11. Vineent. Rey. Dr. ladden. Prot. Thomas Davidson. 
President James Bo Angell Julia Ward M. Craik (Miss Mutlock 
Prof... Everett, Prot, David Swing, Prot. Gr. J. Romanes. 
Judge hadward A. Thornes. Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, Kdward Spitzka. 
Prot A. Po Peabody. liza Linton. Giov. J. B. Foraker. 


Published monthly. 50 cts. a copy. 85.00 a year. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 97 Fifth Ave. New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


No. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


n its thirty-eighth vear of publication THr INDEPENDENT stands easily at the head of religious and 

literary weekly newspapers wherever published, Being undenominational, it has the opportunity offered 
it to present to its readers discussions upon all religious questions, many clergyman and liymen seeking 
its pages fora freer and fuller discussion than any denominational paper will grant. Having thirty-two 
folio pages, it has space to give all of the important religious intelligence ; and to aid it in doing so, it has 
a paid corps of correspondents scattered all over the world. The matter of expense is not considered in 
its aim to give its readers the most valuable discussions and most trustworthy facts by the ablest and most 
popular writers. - 


oes thirty vears past the design of THe INDEPENDENT has been to publish, the ablest and best family 

paper in the world, and it now occupies that position, Aside trom. the religious clement of Tire TN: 
DEPENDENT, its literary attractiveness Is unequaled, A evlance at the names of our general contributors 
will convince any one that the literary merit of Tue [NprepENDEN?T is of the first class. Its department 
devoted to book reviews is probably better and fuller than can be found in this country, and isonly equaled 
by that of the “Academy” and ‘*Atheneum” of London, 


T has altogether twenty-two different departments, nearly all of which are edited by or contributed to by 

specialists. These departments are: Editorials, Fine Arts, Music, Science, Religious Intelligence, Mis 
sions, School and College, News of the Week, Hymn Notes, the Sumday School, Legal, Sanitary, Pebbles, 
Biblical: Research, Farm = and Garden, Insurance, Weekly Market) Reports, Financial and. Commercial, 
Dry (roods, Drv Croods Quotations, Personalities. 


fii INDEPENDENT has thirty-two pages; the other weeklies have usually from twelve to twenty- 
four, At $3.00 a vear—its subscription price--THe INpEPENDENT costs about six cents a week, 
which almost any person or family in the United States can well afford fora paper which gives them such 
wonderful returns. The cost. each week for contributed articles alone ranges frony 8250.00) to SS00.00, 
Which is probably two or three times as great as that expended by any. similar weekly religious paper in 
the country. ‘ 


B dee INDEPENDENT rigidky excludes from its advertising columns advertisements of a doubtful char- 
acter, or any by which, in the opinion of its manager, subscribers might not receive an equivalent for 
their money. In consequence, its advertising columns are sought after by the very best class of advertis- 
ers, to the satisfaction both of the advertiser and subseriber. 


Bre INDEPENDENT ought, because of its merit alone, to be taken by at least 100,000 more people than 
now subscribe for it, and if any person who sees this advertisement would like to make its acquaint- 
ance, he can do so by sending a postal-card request for a free specimen copy; or if he preters, he can sub- 
scribe for any length of time, from one month up to five vears, as per rates below. } 


‘RHE INDEPENDENT has made positive arrangements with the following distinguished writers to con-— 


tribute to its colums during 1887-88 in addition to its already celebrated list of contributors: 
Bishop Huntington, Bishop Coxe, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, Dr. Howard Osgood, Dr. Howard Crosby, 
Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, Dr. James Freeman Clarke, dr. Creo. Pentecost, Prof. Wim. Sumner, 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, Pres. John Bascom, Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
other critical and literary articles by Maurice Thompson, Charles Dudley Warner, James Payn, Andrew 
Lang, Edmund Gosse, R. Stoddard, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Louise Imogen Ciuiney, 
esen, Her Majesty, the Queen of Rumania, E.C. Stedman, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edward Everett 
Hale, Harriet Prescott Spofttord, Julia Schaver, Rose Terry Cooke, MM. ‘Phomias, John 
Reilly, P. Roe. 


THRMS SUBSCRIBERS. 


Three months - - - $0.75|Six months .- - - $150 Twoyears - - - $5.00 
Four months -.- - 100) One year .3.00/ Five years - -.- 


“TRIAL TRIP" of one month, 8O cents. 
A Specimen copy of THe INDEPENDENT will be sent free to any address. 
No papers are sent to subscribers after the time paid for has expired, 
THE INDEPENDENTS Clubbing List will be sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wishing 


to subseribe for one or more pAUpers or magazines, in connection with Tire INDEPENDENT, can save Money 
by ordering from our Club List. Address, 


P.O BOX 2787. THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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CAMELLINE 


FOR 


PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


Originally a California discovery, CAMELLINE has, wherever known, rapidly superseded the ‘‘ Creams,” “‘ Palms,’ 
‘Blooms’ and Powders, for the reason that in place of the unnatural hue thus obtained, it imparts to the complexion 
t at youthful and glowing appearance so much. sought and admired; and, unlike them, when properly used, the closest 
inspection fails to reveal any application ; yet all traces of sallowness and other cutaneous defects are removed, and the 
skin regains that softness and purity of color so rarely possessed by adults, but so valued by every lady, and so quickly 


missed by observers of. sterner mind. 
It is an evidence of the increasing 
to its elegance and efficiency, but in p: art to the facet that it is the 
commands scientific approval from physicians, 
It is now generally known that: cosmetics usually contain lead, mercury and other poisons, which in time RUIN ‘THE 
y absorbed through the skin frequently produce paralysis, etc., While. the medical journals report 
safely continue the use of 


intelligence of the times, that the popularity of CAMELLINE is not due solely 
only preparation for the Complexion which is. harmless, and 


COMPLEXION, bei Ing 
many serious and hve) fatal cases Of poisoning from these sources. No lady, therefore, can 


any cosmetic without the sanction of the medical profession; we therefore publish with each bottle a certiti- 
cate from a large number of promivent physicians. 


Office of GrALE & Brocki, Druggists, Chicag 
It being our policy to be always watchful for any SreeEe which may be of value to our patrons, we now gale 
pleasure in adding our testimony to the merits of CAMELLINKE, for Preserving and Beautifying the Complexion, 
CAMELLINE, as prepared by Pd AKELEE & CO., the principal Chemists of San. brancisco, was observed by our 
senior partner while recently in California. It is the only liquid ior the complexion, having the sanction of the -med- 
ical. profession as harmless, while it is surprisingly ee for the purpose intended. ; 
Faithfully Yours, & Brock, 
126 North Clark Street, cor. Ohto. 
44. & 4060 Monroe Street, (Palmer House) 
Randolph Street. 
New York Caswreir, Massey & Co,, Chemists: and Druggists. Newport, R. I. 
1117 Broadway, 578 Fifth Avenue. 167 Thames Street, Bellevue Avenue 
It is well known that many who consider the liquid preparations for the comple xion to be more suitable than the 
owders, are deterred from using the former by the fear that all contain lead, mereury or some other poison. 
AMELLINE, for the co miple NON, prepared by Messrs. Wakelee & Co., the leading Chemists of San Francisco, is 
tlie oO} ae article for the complexion which is at once efficacious, and is certified ‘by high medical and chemical authority: 
¢ harmless and free from poison, 
We therefore take’ ple asure. in stating ‘that we 
tavor it. has obtained wherever known. 


now keep. the in stock; convinced that it merits the 
CPASWELL, Massey. & © 


While we consider this high scientific testimony to be of the first importance, yet, did space permit, we oN ick add the 
names of many distinguished ladies in the dramatic profession who testify to the superiority of CAMEL} 


Emma Nevada, Etelka Gerster, Adelina Patti, 

Mary Anderson, ‘irs. Scott-Siddons, Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Fanny Janaushek, Alice Oates, Sarah Jewett, 

Fanny Davenport, Jessie Vokes, and others. 


Hoterr, San Francisco, March 7,-1884 

Messrs. Wakererk & Co.—Gentlemen: Madame Patti desires to transmit her warmest thanks for your present of 

(AMELLINK, Of which she had heard from many lady friends... She will now have to repeat the: praise of 
rLtINE heard from all sides 

Madame Patti also desires to send you her best compliments. 


AbDELINA PATTI. 


We have, in ‘addition, in our possession, many letters from well-known society ladies, all of whom agree in testifying 


tothe merits of CAMELLINE 5 but these may well be ommitted, as a single trix il is only necessary to convince 
| OAT. 
AMELDLINE is a sure preventive of oak-poisoning, and gives speedy relie 


TEE NURSERY. 


We should be neglecting one of the most. important uses of this valuable preparation, did we omit its peculiar ad 
aptation for the use of children and the purposes of the nursery. As a wash, it cannot be too strongly recommended 


f in. all cases of sun-burn. 


goltne, heahin and pleasant. 
It maybe used by the: most delicate, with assurance of perfect safety and effect. Ik preserves and beautifies the 
~kin, and ansures at from derangement from external causes, 


DIRECTIONS. 


bor THE COMPLENION.—Select either the flesh colored or white Camelline, as prefe ‘rred, and after well shakiniy thre 
apply at-uniformly to the skin with a-soft piece of linen or a small sponge, gently rub mes rat all dry. 


bor Potson Oak. As an absclute preventive ot oak poisoning, aip yply free ly before bel Ine evapose il 
bor s.—Apply twice a day until relieved. 
bor Herarree ry, acidity of the stomach, etc.—VTake one teaspoonful internally; children half the quantity. 
ft the clear Jiquid, oa 


‘The CAMEL TE, INE may be made’ thicker or the reverse, at pleasure, by pouring 
er (rose water preferred). until the desired consistency is obtained. 


Wal 


CA MELLIN E 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
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Established uy EDWARD YOUMANS. 


THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTH 


E ITED BY 0.U ANS, 


Is filled with scientific articles by well-known writers on 
subjects of popular and practicalinterest. Itsrange of topics, 
which is widening with the advance of science, comprises : 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 

CONDITIONS OF HEALTH AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 

RACE DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD-PRODUCTS., 

~ NATURAL HISTORY; EXPLORATION; DISCOVERY, Ere. 

In Volume XXXII., which begins with the Number for Nov- 
ember, 1887, Professor Joseph Le Conte will discuss the 
Relations of Evolution and Religion, and the Hon. David A. 
Wells will continue his valuable papers on Recent Economic 
' Disturbances. The volume will also contain illustrated arti- 
cles on Astronomy, Geography, Anthropology, Natural His- 
tory, and the Applications of Science; and will be enriched 
with contributions by Professors J.S. Newberry, F. W. Clarke, 
N. S. Shaler, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Appleton Morgan, and 
Other distinguished writers. 

It contains Illustrated Articles, Portraits, Biographical 
Sketches; records the advance made in every branch of 
science; is not technical; and is intended for non-scientific 
as well as scientific readers. 

No magazine in the world contains papers of a more in- 
structive and at the same time of a more interesting character. 


NEW YORK: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
1,3, & 5 BOND STREET. 


Single Number. 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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German Periodicals, 
Einglish Periodicals, or 
French Periodicals. 


wend for our prices before subscribing elsewhere. Euro- 
pean publications cheaper. than ever before offered. 
We charge per year, postage paid, for 


Hlustrated London News 
Punch, with Almanac - ‘ - $40 
Keyue des Deux Mondes 12.00 
Spectator or Saturday Review — - - 6.90 
Ilkustrirte Zeitung, (ierman — - 6.75 


Ueber Land und Meer - 
Fresenins Zeitschrift - : 4.00 


and similar prices on all foreign periodicals. 
. Be? Send stamp for our full Catalogue, giving 
Club rates: for nearly thousand Periodicals. 


It will be mailed free to any address. 


\ Tr beg tocall the attention of LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS 
to our facilities for supplying BACK VOLUMES AND 
SETS of the best English Magazines and Reviews. We 
have frequent opportunities to purchase the ORIGINAL 
LONDON EDITIONS, Sometimes. substantially bound at 
remarkabiy low prices. 
WE HAVE NOW FOR SALE: 
Atlantic Monthly: ne set from commencement 
to date; OS yolumes in numbers; price, 50 cents per 
volume, 


Edinburgh Review. 


1872; well bound; 64 volumes at 50 cents per volume. 


Original editrary. te 


Quarterly Review. Origilal London edition, 104 
half-yearly volumes from commencement, With index 


Volumes, well bound ; half-ealf. gilt, 45 cents per 
volinne. 


Scientific American. Vols. V. to NNIV.. nicely 
bound in half moroeceo; per volume, #1.00. 


Any single volumes or numbers of TIlarper's Magazine. 
Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s or the Century can be supplied 
toorder. Price varies as to state What you want. 


Correspondence solicited, 


mo by CO., 
1l Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CHILION BEACH, 


——IMPORTER OF—— 


Books fine Stahonery, 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Opposite Occidental Hotel, San Francisco: 


Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
Engraved. New Books. The Latest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards Always in Stock. Mareus Ward's Cele- 
brated Trish Linen Papers and rnvelopes. 


FOSS, 
IMPORTER OF 


Photographic Materials 


= 


Photographic Amateur Dry Plate Outfits of 
all the best makers a specialty. 


CAMERA BOXES, LENSES, BACK GROUNDS, BURNISHERS, DRY PLATES 
CHEMICALS, ALBUMEN PAPER, ETc. 


—841 MISSION STREET,— 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEAR U.S, MENT. 


CTURIN( 


f 
Yj N 
s 
VSS 


17 AND I9 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Saws of every description on hand or 
made to order. 


AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL'S FILES. 


The First National Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Paid-up Capital, $1,500,000 Gold. 
Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits, $363,555.50 


SS D. CALLAGHAN. 
Assistant G. W. KLINE. 


DIRECTORS: D. Callaghan, James M. Donahue, C. G. 
Hooker, (reo. L Duval, Geo. A. Low, James D. Phelan, 
James Moffitt, N. Van Bergen, Jas. H. Jennings. 

CORRESPONDENTS: London, Bank of Montreal; Dublin, 
Provincial Bank of Ireland: . Paris, Hottinguer & Co.: 
New York, National Bank of Commerce in New York: 
Hamburg, Hesse, Newman & Co.; Boston, . Blackstone 
National Bank Chieago, First National Bank. 
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SCHOOL EDUCATION 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
QDEVOTED.. HE. ART OF 
WM. A. MOWRY, Epitor. 


Ti Years Prine (peal Enolish and Se P RR. 


Our Field is the Common School. No branch of study in the Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Grammar Grades will be omitted. .The magazine is designed to be a prae- 
tical, reliable help tothe common school teacher in common school work. The aim of this 
Magazine is to present regular and systematic instruction in the methods of teaching aur 
BRANCHES OF COMMON SCHOOL stTuby. ‘The subjects now under treatment are: * SCHOOL- 
ROOM WORK — HOW.—WHY™” by N. A. Calkins, LL.D., New York City; 
“METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN; PRIMARY SCHOOLS,” by 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D.,. Boston, Mass.;"* METHODS OF ZOOLOGY TEACHING,” 
by W. P. Manton, M.D., Detroit, Mich.:** MANNERS AND MORALS,” by Mrs. 8. 
R. Winchell; * PRIMARY WRITING,’ by Miss Mara L. Pratt, Malden, . Mass.; 
‘* LANGUAGE LESSONS AND EXERCISES,” by L. W. Russell, A.M., Prin. 
Bridgham School, Providence, K.1.; * METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY,” by Dr. Dun- 
ton and Miss L. T. Moses, Head Master and First Assistant of the Boston Normal 
School; * METHODS IN DRAWING,” by Walter S. Perry, New York City. 


TERMS, $1.00 A YEAR. 15 CENTS SINGLE NUMBER, SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, and LITERATURE of EDUCATION. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY. No. 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A MAGAZINE INTENDED NOT ALONE FOR TEACHERS, BUT FOR ALL WHO THINK ON 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


TERMS: 
$3.00 a Year in advance. Single Numbers, 35 cents. 


EDUCATION AND COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION TO ONE ADDRESS FOR $3.50. 
TiEAGHERS AGENCY. 
GOOD PLACES FOR GOOD TEACHERS. GOOD TEACHERS FOR GOOD PLACES 
FAIR DEALING. RELIABLE. ~ TRUSTWORTHY. 


COMMITTEES CONSTANTLY APPLYING. TEACHERS FOR ALL GRADES NEEDED, 


REGIsTER NOW. 


EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


WM. A. MOWRY, PRESIDENT. 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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1888—FORTY-FOURTH YEAR—1888 


MAGAZI 


Foreign Literature, Science and Art. 


“THE LITERATURE OF THE WORLD.” 


The Foreign Magazines embody the best thoughts of the ablest authors in) Europe. 
MAGAZINE to select and reprint all the representative articles thus given to the world, 


It-is the uim of the EeL.reti 
The subseriber has then at his 


command, ina compact form, the best-digested work of the master-minds of the age. 

The plan of the EcLrectic includes Science, Essays, Reviews, Biographical Sketehes, Historical 
Papers, Art Criticism, Travels, Poetry, and Short Stories. 

Its Editorial Departments comprise Literary Notices, dealing with current home books, Foreign 
Literary Notes, Science, and Art, summurizing briefly the new discoveries and achievements in this field, 


and consisting of choice extracts from new books and foreign journals. 


The magazine will strive earnestly to meet 


the tastes of the most thoughtful and intelligent classes, and to present articles by the leading thinkers on both sides 


of the questions absorbing the attention of the religious, literary, scientific, and art world. 


The tield of selection will 


be mainly the English magazines, reviews, and weeklies, to which, indeed, most of the great continental authors are 


contributors. 
EcLEcTIC whenever it is deemed desirable. 


But articles will also be translated from the French and German periodicals tor piubiication in the 
The subjoined lists exhibit the principal sources whence the material is 


drawn, and the names of some of the leading authors whose articles may be expected to appear: 


PERIODICALS. 


Quarterly Review, 
British Quarterly Review, 
Ediaburgh Revlew, 
Westminster Review, 
Contemporary Review, 
Fortnightly Review, 

The Nineteenth entury, 
Science Miscellany, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Cornhill Magazine, 
Macmnillan’s Magazine, 
Longman’s Magazine 
New Quarterly Magazine, 
Temple Bar, 

Belgravia, 

Words, 

London Society, 

Saturday Review, 

The Spectator, 

The Academy, 

The Athencnum, 

Nature, 

Knowledge, 

Das Rundschau, 

Revue des Deux Mondes, ete., ete. 


AUTHORS. 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Alfred Tennyson, 
Professor Huxley, 
Professor Tyndall, 
Richard H. Proctor, B.A., 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
EK. B. Tylor, 
Professor Max Muller, 
Professor Owen, 
Matthew Arnold, 
Fdward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
James Anthony Froude, 
Thomas Hughes, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
William Black, 
Mrs. Oliphant, 

4 Cardinal Newman, 
Cardinal Manning, 
Miss Thackeray, 
Thomas Hardy, 
Robert Buchanan, 
W. H. Mallock, 
Professor Ernest Haeckel, 
Henry Taine, ete., ete. 


The aim of the EcLretic is to be instructive and not sensational, and it commends itself particularly to Teachers, 
Scholars, Lawyers, Clergyinen, and all intelligent readers who desire to keep abreast of the intellectual progress 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS. © 


The EcLeCTIC comprises each year two large volumes Of over I700 pages. Each of these volumes contains a tine 
steel engraving, Which adds much to the attraction of the magazine. + 


of the nee. 


TERMS: Single copies, 45 cents; One copy, one year, $5.00; five copies, 
$20.00. Trial Subscription for three months, $1.00. The ECLECTIC and any 
$4.00 magazine to one address, $8.00. Postage FREE to all subscribers. 


PELTON, Publisher, 
25 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Che Pacitic Churchman, 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN CALIFORNIA 


Circulated in all the States and Territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the Eastern States. 


==.$1.50: PER 
A Valuable Medium for Advertising. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


605 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


JOSEPH. A. HOFMANN, H H.- MOORE 

Sixteen vear: with the late tirm of A, Roman & Co. 

BOOKSELLER. :.AND .STA‘TIONER, — 
SPECIAL AGENT FOR J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 

208 MONTGOMERY STREET, B @ | @ | 
Bet Bush and Pine, Platts Hall Block, San Francisco, Cal’ = om eas 
Printing and Bookbinding done on the most F- 

reasonable terms. Yearly subscriptions received 

tor Lippineott’s Magazine and other Popular Peri- , . 

| 428 Kearny St., near California. 


LIBERAL OFFER! 


The Publshers of The Pacific’ and the Publishers 


The: Overland “have: made Special 


arrangements for Club Rates. 


The first number of The Pacific” was publishes in Muqust, 7857. 
/t 7s the oldest religious paper on this coast, and, except the Mita,” tt 
is the oldest paper of any kind in this city. Old residents know tts 
value, and younger people can learn. its character by sending for 
sample copies, which will be sent to any address FRELK. 


The Pacific’ and Overland will be sent to one address for $4.00 per Year, 
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FOR 2638. 


Volume 6 of this popular fortnightly Magazine be- 


gins with the issue of Nov. 12th. 


Any one sending $2.50, the price of a yearly subscription can have 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING sent from Noy. 12th, 1887, to Jan- 
uary Ist, 1889, (comprising the issues for 14 months) 
provided. their subseription reaches us 
before Jan. Ist., 1888. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING was started in May, 1885, and. has become 
widely known and very popular, beeause it is the most practical, 


useful and yaluable Home Magazine published. 


We haye letters from ladies in all parts of the country testifying to its 
excellence and helpfulness to them in the perplexing 


problems of Hotsekeeping. 


EVERY HOUSEKREEPER NEEDS IT. 


Send for Sample Copy to the Publishers— 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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CALIFORNIA PARLOR STOVE. | BON ESTELLE & CO 


These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
limited ne of water and high heads 
are utilized, 


and are guar- 
anteed to gives 
more power 
with less wa- 
ter than any other 
wheel made. 
ig Estimates furnished on 
er =* application, for wheels specially 
= built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


JAMES LEFPEL & 


| 
CALIFORTIIANN\ 
} CIL STOVE 


PAPER 

Leads them all for 


Heating Parlor 


for Catalogue of 
California Oi1 ALL KINDS OF 


Stoves. 


W IE TEER & 


New Montgomery Street. San Franeiseo, Cal. COR. SACRAM ENTO. 


Printing and Wrapping Paper, 
401 & 403 SANSOME ST., 


NEW REMINGTON No. 


Is the latest improved, most complete, cheapest. and by far 


the best Sewing Machine made. 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


For Prices, ete., address 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE TO SATISFY 


30 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Needles, Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines. 


— 
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HOME ror INVALIDS 


AND 


PRIVATE HOSPITAL. 


. 620 Folsom St., San Francisco. 


itl 


> 


HOME and) Private for Invalids has been opened in San 
Francisco by Dr. The object. of the In 
to afford a home, and at the same time, careful nursing and medical 

attention to those who are out of health, or who are in need of special 
treatment. The rooms are large and well furnished, and patients can be 
assured of receiving every comfort. The location is very central, being 
within three blocks of the Palace Hotel. 

The household affairs are under the charge of Mrs. FL. AH. Beit, who 

is well known to be thoroughly capable and competent of filling the 


position of Matron. 
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RED CLOVER. 


NEEDHAM'S RED CLOVER BLOs- 
SOMS, and extracts prepared from 
the blossoms, cure Cancer, Salt 
Rheum and. all diseases. arising 
from an impure state of the blood; 


@ Will also clear the complexion of 


all pimples and eruptions; is a 
sure cure for Constipation, Piles, 
and many other diseases. Both 
laxative and tonic. _Needham’s 
Red Clover cures after everything 
else fails.f, For full -particulars, 
testimonials. of cures, ete., address, W. C. NEEDHAM, 
Box 422, San Jose, Cal. or Box 2428, San Francisco, Cal, 


JAPANESE KIROS, 


OR HAND WARMERS. 


A cheap and efficient substitute for hot water bags. 
Recommended by the medical profession in all cases 
Where hot applications are réquired. Especially service- 
able for cold feet and hands, For sale by 


WM. S. DUNCOMBE & CO., 
Medical and Surgical Supplies, 


12> SUTTER ST., SAN. FRANCISCO. 


i 
~~ 


200 of the most Airy, Sunny 
and Comfortable Rooms 
in the City, at 


75¢, 


Special Rates by 
the month, 


CARS from all the Railroads 
and Ferries pass the door. 


JOHN McGOVERN. 


MANAGER, 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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WONDERFUL ‘SARSFIELD’ REMEDIES. 


THE SHEPHERDS OF IRELAND were healers of the sick, and they have transmitted, from. generation 


to generation, their knowledg > Of the healing art, and of the Curative powcrs of certain combinations of HE RBs, 
and the name of “SARSFIELI D° is famous in the annals of that country. These facts are familiar to all readers 
of Irish histore. 

THE SARSFIELD REMEDIES CoO. /i::- the secret of many of these HERB COMPOUNDs, and every day 


brings fresh testimotials of the WONDEREUL RES performed by them. 
SARSFIELD ‘'S REMEDY FOR THE BLOOD. —A specific for maladies arising from disordered Liver, 
Kidneys, Constipation, Malaria, Blood Poisoning, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and troubles coming from blood im- 
purities. 
PRICE $1:00. PER BOTTLE. 
SARSFIELD'S CHRONIC ULCER SALVE (er the cure of Chronie Ulcers and Sores of every descript 
ion—Eczema. Piles, Varicose Ulcers, [ntlammatory Swellings and Skin Diseases generally. 
PRICE $1.00 and 50c. PER BON, according to size. 
Sarsfield’s Remedy for Diphtheria and Pneumonia!—A Specific for Diphtheria, Croup, Sure Throat, 
Mumps, and Inflammation of the Chest and Lungs. 


PRICE $1.00 and 50c. PER BOX, cording to size. 


RHEHRHENCEHS 


Mrs. SARAH Coorer, the well known philanthropist Mrs. GRANT, 522 Fremont Street, San Francisco. 
and President of the Kindergarten Association of San Mrs. EATON, 1 Post Street, San Francisco. 
Francisco. Jas. McCormick, Vice-President Bank of Redding, RKed- 
PROFESSOR DENMAN, Principal of the Penman school, San ding, Cal. 
Francisco, CAapT. BLASDELL, Oakland, Cal. 
G. Hoirr, President of the Bonrd of Education. Caper. WYMAN, Oakland, Cal. 
BENS. WALSH, Master Car Builder southern Pacific Co., SAM'L Cassiby, Petaluma, Cal. 
Sacramento. Mrs, MCDONAL D, 2922 Sacramento Street. 
A. Upson, Sacrametito. Mrs. HENRIEN, 23 Hawthorne Street. 
Mars, CHAS. LUX, San Francisco. Mrs. GOODRIDGE, 28 Hawthorne Street, 
Wa. DEANE, San Francisco Chronicle Rev. D. A. TEMPLE, Los Gatos, Cal, i 
A. D. CARVILL, Carvill Manufacturing Co, Dr. Rog, Monterey Cal. 
OLIVER HINKLEY, Pacitic Carriage Co. W. B. Fires, Linecoln,-Placer County, Cal. 
LEWIS P. SAGE, Sage’s Warehouse. And a host of others whose testimonials we have. ( 
- ——MANUFACTURED BY: THE— 


115 EDDY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Watkins Palace View Parlors. of 


PACIFIC SCENERY. 


26 New Montgomery St. Under Palace Hotel. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


City of San Francisco and Suburbs, Yosemite, Big Trees, Geysers, Shasta, 
Lake Tahoe, Central Pacithe Railroad, Nevada, Arizona, Southern 
Pacific Railroad, Southern California, Monterey, Santa 
Cruz, Hotel Del Monte, Cypress Groves, Placer, 
QJuartz and Hydraulic Mining. 
THE NEW NORTH-WEST. OREGON, W ASHINGTON TERRITORY, 
BRETISH COLUMBIA, 


—EMBRACTING— 


Tacoma, Seattle, Puget Sound, Victoria, Columbia River, Northern Pacifie R. R.,. Montana. 
Idaho, and the great) Yellowstone National Park. 


These Views are to be obtained in all sizes, from Stereoscopic to Imperial. 


Tourists and all others are respectfully invited to call. 


Rear entrance from the South end of the Palace Hotel Corridor. 
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NEW STANDARD BOOKS. 


KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


By ELLiotr CoveEs, A. M., M.D., Ph. D. Contains a con- 
cise account of every species of living and fossil bird at 
present known on this continent. Third edition, re- 
vised to date, presenting the nomenclature of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union. TIllus- 
trated. I vol,, royal octavo, vellum cloth, $7.50. 

SPORTSMANS’ EDITION. Flexible Russia leather, $7.50. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

By FLORENCE HOWE HALL. A complete manual of 
American etiquette, by the daughter of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and treats in an entertaining style some of 
the social problems that beset young and old, and will 
be found of use even by those most au fait in Mrs. 
Grundy’s laws. 1 yol., 12 mo, cloth, %.00, 


TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 


By F. A. OBER. A brilliant record of a remarkable jour- 
ney from Yucatan to the Rio Grande, Historie ruins, 
tropic wilds, silver hills, are described with eloquence. 
1 vol, 8 vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION. 


An entirely new work of a thousand pages by the au- 
thority on household matters. Fully illustrated, 1 vol., 
8 vo., cloth, $2.50. It is thoroughly practical; it is per- 
fectly reliable; it is marvellously comprehensive. 


AFTER PARADISE, BY OWEN MEREDITA. 


This dainty volume contains the later work of the author 
of * Lueille,” and trom its own. merit as well as Lord 
Lytton’s reputation, commands a wide interest. This 
is the authorized edition, Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


kur sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT. Publishers, Boston. 


Brilliant! 
Durable! 
Economical! 


33 COLORS. 10 cents each, 

The PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST 
of all Dyes. Warranted to Dye the most goods, and 
givethe best colors. (ne package colors one to four 
pounds of Dress Goods, Carpet Rags, Yarns, etc. 
Unequalled for Feathers, Ribbons, and all Fancy 
Dyeing. Any one can use them. 

The Only Safe and Unadulterated Dyes. 


Send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, directions 
for coloring Photos., making the finest Ink or Bluing 
(10 cts. a quart), etc. Solu by 1-1uggists Address 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only IO Cents. 
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FAUTYAND FRAGRANC 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT 


which renders the teeth pearly wnite, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swret. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Drugg:sts and Fancy-Goods Dealers, 


BUT BEFORE YOU GO, either asa 
tourist or settler, send 25 cents for a 
copy of THE WEST SHORE, a mag- 
azine which makes a specialty of il- 
lustrating and describing the mag- 
nificent scenery of the West its cities, 
towns and resources. It is the only 
Illustrated Magazine on the Pacific 
Coast,and has no superior in the U.S. 
in artistic merit. For §2.so it will 
be sent for one year, and the beauti- 
ful oleograph, ‘* Entrance to the Co- 
lumbia -River,’’ will be sent as a 

premium. Address 1. SAMUEL ,Publisher,Portland, Oregon. 


1235 OLD VIOLINS!: 


Violas, Cellos and Bassos from Italy and Tyrol, $25 to 
$3500; 600 varieties new violins, 50¢c. to $150 each; vi- 
olin cases 50c. to $25; violin bows, 15c. to $50; best 
Italian mountain gut violin strings, 20c. each; German 
(No. 19) violin strings, strongest in the world, 15e. 
each, or 7 for $1; varnish, necks, backs, tops, ribs, ete.; 
instruction books for all instruments; fine violin re- 
pairing; best assortment and lowest prices in Amer- 
ica; send for catalogue. ELIAS HOWE, 8&8 Court 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


EE for 1 yr. LUM SMITH’S (16-p.) HERALD, Phila. 
on trial. Pa. Send 12c. for] year’s postage. 


and join our Conundrum Club. BiG PRIzeEs. 
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CRATEFUL— COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


Why not save one half on 1000 useful 


SEE Articles? Send for Catalogue. Big 


pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co.. Chicago, I). 
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WILLA LOTS IN 
UNIVERSITY PARIX 


Near the Lefand Stanford. Jr. University at Palo Alto. 


FOR SALE 


A tract of beautiful oak park land, imme-.— the purpose of enjoying the educational ac- 
diately opposite, and practically adjoining — vantages it will afford, ‘The land in question 
the grounds of the Leland Stanford Junior occupies the nearest possible position to the 
University at Palo Alto, has been subdivided © University. © Artesian. wells, with the most 
into villa blocks, comprising about tive acres © copious tlow of water may be seen on the { 
cach, capable of subdivision into twenty-four lands immediately adjoining tract. in 
ample building lots, and is offered tor sale question. Water works which will supply the 
at reasonable rates, and upon reasonable University and the great Palo Alto farm. will 


terms, by the block, half-block, or quarter- — be extended over the tract. 
block. ‘The jand has been subdivided in the Until further notice the land may be pur- 
most artistic manner, with broad avenues in- chased at the following schedule of prices : — 
tersecting each other at picturesque angles. $1,000) each, 
The Middieficld road upon which is built the Half-blocks. 1.800. each, 
Menlo Park Villa of J.C. Flood, Esq., and Full blocks... ... 3.5000 each, 
Z other beautiful residences, has been extended Terms of payment, — one-fourth cash, with 


through the entire tract. and constitutes the | seven per cent. interest on deferred payments, 
main avenue of the property hereby offered payable annually in advance ; balance of 
for sale. Each block has a frontage of 1,800 principal payable at the end of two years | 
feet upon the streets or avenues, the blocks These villa lots and blocks will be- sold at 
being 500X400 feet. Vhe great majority cf private sale and purchasers who eventually 


the blocks arc covered: with’ beautiful, intend to improve and. reside upon them. are 


erowth of live and other oak trees. ‘The land. preferred. The owners reserve the right to 

itself is extremely rich, being free alkaly advance the price of all blocks not sold) on 
radobe, and capable of producing all semi- or before the nrst day-ot January. 

tropical and teniperate truits. Maps and plans.of the grounds, with the 


Notwithstanding no public announcement names ot ‘those who have made purchases to 
of the subdivision and the offer of sale of these — the present date, may be seen at the Land 
blocks has been made, twenty-four blocks © Office ot the Central Vacific Kailroad Com - 


have already been sold to intending residents, | pany, Room 66, corner Fourth and Townsend 


comprising several persons from abroad, who | Streets. For further. information, address or 


desire to reside near the great University for apply to 


Ww 
LAND AGENT, - CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


FUELOF THE FUTURE!| P & CO 


Kerosene can be Burned in Stove or Open Crrate 108 and 110 POST ST., - SAN FRANCISCO, 
when absorbed by 


THE FUEL CARTRIDGE |! 


Importers and Retailers of 


All genuine stamped with name in fnll in left-hand 
glove. Orders by mail promptly attended to... Price 
furnished ow application. 


It is the only perfect deviee ever invented to Coul 
pint of ofl and will burn one hour, making a hot tire DEALERS [NM FURS 
without the aid of coal or wood, 
“CONOMICAL & PERFECTLY SAFE! 
| ALASKA COMMERCIAL CO. 

FUEL LOGS FOR GRATES, $3.00. a 7 

Wanted. send pree sample ancl termes, 
SAN. FRANCISCO; 
FUEL CARTRIDGE CO., 


Milin any Cook stove or Grate. Absorbs less thai one 
WILE DAST FOR YEARS: 
prepaid) by Express on receipt of price.  \geuts 
CALIFORNIA, 
1330) MARKET SAN FRANCISCO, WHOLESALE. 


AS MeDUFFEE. MéeDUFFEE, 


McDUFFEE 
LOCATORS OF GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY LANDS. 


Country Property and Cheap Farming Lands in Los Angeles and San Bernardino Counties. Agents for 
the purchase and sale of Real Estate in all parts ot. Southern California. Lots in Hesperia and Vie- 
tor. Anaheim Lands a specialty. 


hor Unite! States or State School Lands in California address or call onus. We make this a business 
and. sure prepared togive entire satistaction. Lands for sale at 35.00, 88.00 and per aere to 
parties who cannot come to California to locate them. 


BROT... 


Cor. Spring and Franklin Sts., - Los Angeles. 


«=. IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING ~ DOMESTIC” 


Do not fail to see it before buying a Sewing Machine. 


TW 29 Post Street. San Francesco. 
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(FROM A PAINTING BY E. >: BOK. ) 

EYART JAN BOK was born in 1838, at Beekbergen, a quaint old Flemish town. His talent 
early developed itself and his first teaching was received at the Ac ademy of Antwerp. He subse- 
quently studied under DIX KEYSER and to-day, as a genre painter, he has deservedly a high repu- 
tation, and on the whole may be taken as a fair example of the Flemish School. His specialty is the 
representation of incidents in the lives of servants. His best work by far is “THE GENERAT. 
CLEANING,” which we have reproduced above, and “CORPUS DELICTI.” This GENERAL 
CLEANING, it is neediess to add, is improved bya cake of SAPOLIO. From The Hague Review. 


THE MILITARY FORT 


AND PRAIRIE CAMP ARE AS WELL 


FURNISHED 
AS THE 
MOST 

COMPLETE 
KITCHEN 
If they contain the 


Pres dnd Vegetable Strainer, 


, ' Because it is almost an entire kitchen-outfit in itself. 
| it is a Potato Masher, a Sauce Strainer, a Jelly Press 
and Colander combined in One Small, Strong, 
Light, Cheap, Handy Utensil. For preparing 
Soups, Broths, Oatmeal mush, Pumpkins, Turnips, 
Straining Berries, Pressing Grapes, Plums, Currants 
and other Fruits for Jellies; Jams and Wines, and for 
everthing requiring a Press, Colander or Strainer, it is 


TRE HANDIEST KITCHEN UTENSIL EVER MADE 


[t is not a Catch-Penny Kitchen Toy, made only to be sold, but it is a durable useful article that should 
be in every household, rich or poor. Price, 50c. If your dealer doesn’t keep them, a Press will be 
mailed on receipt of 60e. Manufactured only by 


CHARLES F. HENIS CO.., 


148 NORTH 7th STREET, - - PA. 
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OR RIPPLED AND DEFORMED PERSONS, 
's the largest institution of the kind on the continent. The Medical and Surgical Staff comprises the best talent in 
There have been more cases of human deformities successfully treated than by any similar Institution. 
Diseases which are made a specialty: Curvature of the Spine 
Hip Disease, and all diseases of the Joints, ¢ ‘rooked Limbs, Club Feet, Piles, Fistula, Nasal Catarrh and P aralysis. 


the country. 
More than 50.000 cases have been successfully treated. 
Send for Circulars and References to the WESTERN DIVISION, 319 Bush St., San Francisco. 


The First Tatonl Bank of Fresno, California, 


CAPITAL STOCK, &%100,000 00, 
J. H. BRALY, 
FAYMONVILLE, 


Q’BANION & DAGENAITS. 
President 
Vice-President M. 
W. K. JAMES, 
CHANCE, WM. 


Merchant Cailors, 
Directors: — J. H. BR ALY. W.. H: 
FAYMONVIJLE. HIRAM MABURY. WOODW ARD. 


Makes Collections, Issues Letters of Credit, Buys 
and Sells Exchange on all important cities. 


KING’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


AND DEALERS IN 
No. i’ Fourth Street, San Francisco, is the best 
New and Seeond-hand 


Clothing and Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
MARKET STREE place in the city to buy 
Books. The largest stock of old) Newspapers and 
Magazines can be found here, and a visit. will well 


repay the lover of literature 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


MASTER, COMPREHEN SIVE. 


SCIENTIFIC TO 


Including Stoke's System of Memory, making, without doubt, the best 
Send for Prospectus, FREE. 
High School, San Francisco; Joaquin Miller, 
Stratton, President of Mills’ College Dr. 
Rey. Dr. Dille, Pastor’First: M. E. Church 
W. F. Dankin, M. 


System extant. 


fron John Swett, Girly 
and Poet: Ina Coolbrith, Anthor and Poet; Dr. 
Pastor. First Presbyterian Chureh of Oakland ; 
Rawlinson, the World-Famed Historian of Oxford (EF neland): 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer of England 
- George Cruikshank, the 


\ 
Lord Iddesleigh, 
ind Specialist on Skin Diseases 


Oakland: Prof. 

trotessor of Astronomy of Oxtord: 
Wilson, the Egyptologist 


“ir Erasmus 

(aricaturist, and thousands of others. 
Send for Prospectus, FREE! From . 
W. JAMES, ALS. 


Prof. G. 
(Late of London, England.) 
13878 Franklin Street, Oakland, Cal. 


How WE CLIMB TO THE Geen AND THE LICK Ommavicniall a Lecture and Guide Book by 
The Bancroft Company, Publishers. Copies may be had 


nev. Geo. W. James, F. R. A. S., 8vo. paper. 
tv sending 25c. in stamps to the Author, 1378 Franklin Street, Oakland, Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA LANDS 


BY THE ACRE 


Fruit, Agricultural and Grazing [ands tn all parts 


of the State in quantities to suit. 


Villa Sites and Suburban Tlomes in the vicinity 


of the ereat 


LELAND STANFORD, JR. UNIVERSITY 


AT MENLO PARK 


sre « ’ 
Ye} ye 
Motor wat 
~ 


Town Lots in this lively and beautiful suburb of the 


vreat city of San Diego. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


MAIPHAN CARNALL. 
4 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


call 
‘ 


SOaN Ra. 


County after county of California is waking 
up to a realizing sense of its possibilities and 
best resources; town after town thrills with 
new enterprises. But, from San Diego to 
Del Norte, no town has made a better start, 
none has fairer prospects, than beautiful San 
Buenaventura, the county seat of Ventura 
County. Its magnificent palms, its old mis- 
sion, its valley and river, and beach, all form 
remarkable features of the town. About it 
lies a country destined to be second to no 
part of Southern California; climate, soil, 
and varied resources are here in perfection. 

The railroad is now completed. The 
town has three good hotels, but a new and 
much larger one is being built. It stands 
upon a swell of hill overlooking the sea, the 
valley. and islands. ‘The equable climate 
and excellent bathing facilities, will probably 
inake it famous as a health resort. There is 
a free public library, carrying upwards of 
three thousand volumes, in a_- substantial 
building owned by the town. ‘There are 
immense warehouses, two large fruit-drying 
and packing establishments. ‘The Mission 
Vransfer Company have a large 5oo0o-barrel 
iron tank here for the storage of crude oil, 
connecting with their pipe-line to Newhall, 
seventy-five miles, and are now erecting an- 
other tank with a storage capacity of 25,000 
barrels. Steamers specially. fitted with tanks 
carry this oil to San Francisco, it being piped 
to them from the big tank on shore. ‘The 
town has had a slow, steady growth, but 
since the railroad began building, has shared 
largely in the Southern California-boom. It 
is growing rapidly, contains 2,500 people, 
and has a brilliant future. 

The Santa Clara river traverses the entire 
length of the county from northeast to south- 


west. This is fed by several tributaries which 


rise In the mountains near the Santa Bar- 
bara line, chief of which we may mention 
are the Santa Paula, Sespe, and Piru, the 
latter having its rise in Kern County. The 
Ventura River rises in the San Rafael range, 
flowing nearly due south, and is fed by nu- 
merous springs and mountain streams... These 


two. rivers reach the ocean but about six 
miles apart. They furnish abundant water 
for irrigating purposes, when needed. Ven- 
tura is the best watered county in Southern 
California. Good roads penetrate into every 
portion of the county except the more moun- 
tainous, which has not yet been developed. 
Timber for fuel is abundant in the valleys, 
cafions, foothills, and mountains. The soil 
is generally a rich, inexhaustible loam, vary- 
ing from ro to 150 feet in depth, and pro- 
ducing from twenty-five to sixty bushels of 
wheat and barley to the acre. It is also well 
adapted for corn, which yields from sixty to 
one hundred bushels to the acre, and as 
high as one hundred and twenty-five have 
been reached. Near the coast the mercury 
seldom falls below 43° or rises above 83°; 
but in some places back from the ocean in 
the mountain valleys it is somewhat warmer 
in summer and cooler in winter. ‘Taking it 
all together the evenness of the climate is 
unexcelled. Thermometrical observations 
extending over a series of years and recorded 
by the late I. I’. Saxby, of San Buenaven- 
tura, indicates an average temperature of 
about 58°. By careful study of the various 
places in Southern California the reader will 
perceive that Ventura County excels in point 
of climate. Near the coast frost is seldom 
or never seen; but several miles back from 
the ocean a little frost occurs in winter, yet 
not sufficiently severe to injure orange trees 
or the most tender vegetation, except in rare 
instances. ‘Large banana trees may be seen 
growing a dozen or fifteen miles from the 
coast. The same kind of clothing is worn 
winter and summer. While nearly all kinds 
of northern and semi-tropical fruits flourish 
here; roses, fuchsias, geraniums, and many 
other flowers bloom continually, and straw- 
berries are procured every day in the year. 
The days are warm, but never sultry; hence 
sunstroke is unknown, The nights are cool 
and induce refreshing sleep. For invalids, 
and especially for persons disposed to pul- 
monary troubles, this county holds out su-. 
perior inducements, 
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TRUMBULL & "BEEBE, 


Growers, and Dealers in 
SEEDS, EREES * AND * PLANES, 
ato. and..421 Sansome. Strect, 
Between Clay and Commercial. SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW SEEDS 


GRASS SEED. full assortment. 
CLOVER SEED, various kinds. 
ALFALFA, choice quality. 
Large stock in store and arriving, ant tor sale in lotste sit. Complete dine Vevetable and Flowers. 
Laree, dhistrated, descriptive and priced Seed Catalogue mailed freeson application, 
J. BOWEN, Seed Merchant, 
and Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


TO CIVEN AWAY! A packay: 

>! ) mixed Flower seeds. (500. kinds», 

ioral: Gavide,. all tor two stamps Send ato once 


Tellall vour friends. Wy. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa 
Most extensive stock of Japanese an! 
NEW Chinese Prees, Palme. 


Baniboos. Ete. 


3 Choice Jap. Lily Bulbs, 50 c. 
3 Choice New Chrysanthemums, 50c. 


I I2 Jap. Mammoth Chestnuts. 50c. 


Be New Catalogue tor mailed on application, Clover, hd, Vex ble) atel Flower seeds. Catulogie 
description nid price of Vegetable, Flower. free: 
Crass, Clover, Tree and Field Seeds; Mustralian Tree and BKE RG 
Shlirub Seeds: Native Californian Tree and Flower Seeds 
wd the ite. Stites. BL ED 1 
COX GEO. F. SILVESTER SEED HOUSE. 
41) Sansome. Street, San Washi San Franeiseo, Cak 


It isa Handsome of I 2S pag res, With hun- 
y dreds of illustrations, C ered lates, and 

teils all about THE BEST GARDEN, FARM & FLOWERE 
| PLANTS, 


FARM ANNUALS S88) Sew on cnrden Topics 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. Send address on|It describes RARE NOVEL TIES in Vecetables and 
a po-tal for the HOST COMPLETE ( atalogue pablisbed, to® Flowers «of re al value, which eannot be o /btained elsewhere. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CALIFORANTA WOOD NOVELTIES. 


bit: TREE BARK PiN CUSHIONS, SLEEVE BUTTONS. NAPKIN RINGS. 
DIE DARNER AND GLOVE MENDER COMB Atkinson’s Patent 
\riteles made from diirable and woods: elegantly polished. show 
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POULTRY BREEDERS & DEALERS. 


(RE 


UAKLAND POULTRY YARDS, 


S. W. Cor. 17th & Castro Sts. 
OAKLAND, - - - CAL. 


Manufactory of the Pacific Incubator and Brooder. 
Agency. of the Celebrated Silver Finish Galvanized 
Wire Netting for Poultry Yardsand Rabbit Proof Fencing; 
the Wilson Bone and Shell Mill, &e. Every rarity of 
>Land & Water Fowl. 
. The. Pacific Coast). Poultry Hand Book and Guide, 
) Price, 40 cents. 
jp Send 2c Stamp tor 60 page illustrated cir- 
cular to 


THE INCUBATOR CO., 


13090 CASTRO OAKLAND, CAL. 
Are you using Wellington’s Improved Bag Food for Poultry ? ae, 
NOT, ALFALFA GRASS, 
Ww ? 
CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 
Every Grocer, and every 
Every Driggist VARIETY of SEEDS. 


| TR SUPPLIE 
Wallington, Washington nh, dan Francisee 


JOHN McFARLING, PROSPECT HEIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


BANTAMS 


Silver Duckwisg, Black African, aad 
Pexins. 


Dnporter and Breecder of 
Lanvshans, Plymouth  Roeks, Brown. Leghorns, 
Pekin. Bantams, Light Brahmas, Partridee 
Cochins, Reovistered 
Berkshire 
706 TWELETH ST., OAKLAND, CAL. 


Large lot of young birds veady torsale: Send for cireulars, 


HIGHEST CLASS BANTAMS ON THE GQ AST 
‘ if ire 


F. COCKROFT. 


7 Market St... San Franeisco 


Surplus Stock. 


CHERREES—10,000 Royal Ann or Napoleon Bigarreau, and others, including Roek- 
port, Grathon, B. Tartarian, P. Guiene (Vaeaville), Centennial, Burr’s Seed- 
ling, Black Republican, ete. 

APPLES --10,000 vellow Newtown Pippin, red and vellow Bellflower, Jonathan, and 
almost a comple te list of those crown in this State ; 

PEARS 15,000 Bartlett; a good list of shipping varieties and eeneral assortment. 

PLUMS —helsev Japan, Washineton and others. 

Quince, Walnuts and Shade Trees: a few Peaches and Apricots. All the above are 
healthy, non-irrigated trees, budded or grafted from bearing trees, and cuaranteed 
free from all insect pests. Grafts all on whole roots. Write, giving number you de- 
sire, and Py return nial vou will get prices. 


SHINN S NU 


NILE S, CAT. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


1020 Oak 


OME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
July and January. 
German are spoken. 
rR, Lessons private and in classes. 
: special courses. More than two acresafford ample 
aoe tor outdoor exercise, 
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wate 


it 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Terms begin in 
French, Spanish and 


Regular and 


Address MISS L. TRACY: 


JHE YALLEJO ACADEMY. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 


First Term opens January 4, 1888. 


For information addre sé 


Rev. JOHN M. CHASE, 
CALIFORNIA. 


VALLEJO, 

First Grade Teachers of 

| both sexes, Principals 

g and Assistants, for Town 

and Country. Districts 

wanted immediately. Salaries from $60 to $100. Apply 

at once, orsend forapplication form and circulars of in- 
formation to 


The Pacific Coast Bureau of Education, 
MAY L. CHENEY, Manager, 
612 CLay STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both eleganee and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster's Unabridged. 


Besides many other valuable features, 1t contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 engravings, ° 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographica! Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Iilastra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers... Pamphlet free. 


G.&C. MERRIAM& CO., 


Pub’rs.8pringfield. Mass. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 


BARNARD’ COLLEGE 


46 O'Farrell St., N. E. cor. Stockton, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Commercial. Telegraphic, Penmanship and Short. 
hand Departments. | 


“OuR COLLEGE LEDGER,” containing full particniars 
regarding the College Departments, Courses of Study 
Terms, etc., will be mailed free toall applicants. 


California Military Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


A Thorough Training School for Young Men and Boys. 
Earnest and Capable Instructors. Special Attention 
paid to English, Military Drill and ‘Discipline. Send 


for Catalogue. 
COL. W. H. O'BRIEN, Principal). 


Cable addreas, CUTTING.” Established 


CUTTING 


Fruit Packing Company. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hermetically Sealed Goods. 


Orricr, 17 & ly MAIN STREET, 
Factory, 1134 to 1186 HARRISON ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Educational Institution for Boys on 


= ST. MATTHEW'S HALL, = 
SAN MATEO, CAL. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. & 
nod Under Military Discipline. 
-Q 
@® Special attention and advantages for titting 6 
— boys for a Scientific or Classical Cotrrse. $9 
3] 
REV. ALFRED LEE PREWER, Principal, 


TWENTY - ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 
Pierce Christian College. 


FOR. LADIES AND GEN- 


FIRST-CLA‘sS: SCHOOL, 


TLEMEN, Equal Terms of Graduation. Healthy 
Location. Temperance Town, Moral Community. 
Strong Faculty. Complete Courses of Study. Low Rates 


of Board and Tuition. 
For information or register, address, 
J.C. KEITH, President, 


COLLEGE CITY, CAL. 


SACKETT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


Home like Influences combined with firm Discip- 
line and thorough School System, 


Prepares Students. for College or for business under 


resident masters Of proved ability 
Address for catalogue, 
D. P, SACKBETT, Principal, 
No. 529 Hobart St. Oakland, Cal. 
Next term will begin Jany.2nd, 1888. 


SNELI. SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
568 TWELITH STREET, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Fall term begins Monday; Jannary 2, [s88. Full Semi- 
nary Course of Instruction. Pupils ‘fated to enter the 
State University and Vuassaror Smith College. Send for 
Circular to MARY E. SNELL. 

RICHARD B. SNELL, 5 Principals. 


wen 


- 


——-(SEVENTEENTH YEAR.) 


Rev. H. E. JEWETT. M. A. 


PININCIPAL. 


Fits for Col- 


Receives Boys and Young Men, 
The next 


lege and for Practical) Business Life. 
Term begins Tuesday, January 3d, 188s. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


FIELD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Aveuue, Oakland, Cal. 


Telegraph 


Address MRS. R. Gi. KNOX, Proprietor, or MISS 
FRANCES A. DEAN, Principal. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, January 4, 1588 


tills allege & Seminarg. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 


JANU TARY 18823) 


HE COLLEGE COURSE. corresponds very nearly to 
that of Wellesley College, Mass. 


The Seminary course of study remains unchanged 
For circulars or information apply to 
REV.€. C. STRATTON, 0 
MRs.. C.-T: 


Alameda Co., 


MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. ©., Cal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES: 


Eleventh Year. Fifteen Professors and Teachers. Every 


home comfort and care. Private assistance to rapid and 
thorough advancement, Full Academie Course. Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music 


Drawing and Painting. 
For catalogue or information, address 


REV. EOWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL, 


1050 VALENCIA sT., SAN FRANCISCO 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE : 
4 
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SIZES OF WHEELS 
10 to 27 FEET. 


PERFECTLY 


REGULATING. 


STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST. 


PACIFIC MANUF ACTURING CO 


211-215 J STREET, 934 & 9386 MISSION STREET, 


SACRAMENTO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


BULL & GRANT F. [. Co. 
SAN DIEGO T. S. Co. 


233 Los Angeles St., Los Angeles. 
San Diego. 


VARIETIES: ADAPTED To. 
‘EVERY: -TASTE-AND-USE- 

The sales of Cashmere Bouquet last year exceeded in 
amount the importations of all Toilet Soaps from Eng- 


land, France, Germany, Italy and all other countries 
combined, as shown by the U. B. Treasury Reports for 


1886. 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “Anti-Rust,” 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: ALBAN 
Branch Offices: | 
NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 


MANILLA, WHITE. 
AND COLORED 


Wrapping q 
Papers Thousand -Sheet Ralls 


IN ROLLS. | NOT MEDICATED 


DELIVERED FREE 


PRICE REDUCED. 


50 re) 4 
This Fixture Heavily Plated | 


\NIp 


| on receipt of 


WELGIUTS. | ONE DOLLAR 


} 


| Inywhere in the Unitea States | 


‘OUR: PALES. 


15 that revalir, persiste it treatm oat, without wi cli th. ke iad ihe ablest physi 
paper heavily charged with ointmcnat approved by the profession, offers am thod treatnrent 
attending the use of-other rem edie fhe itching of the disease quickly viel ls to 1tS intluence. 


and Medicated Papers. 


LONDON, 


British Patent Perfor- 


ated Paper Co., 
Limited, 

Banner Street, 

St. Lukes. E. C. 


ANTI-RUST 


Paper 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
PERFECT PROTECTION 


[IN 
PROM 


DAMPNESS. 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. 


The loriginals may be seen at our oftice. 


‘1 SOMERSET St., BOSTON; MASS 


ty 


{ Y Medi itec oilet Paper useini ti Vorti tt on 
treatme i An liseases, allawing: to a great extent the. intense 
itching, is a-remedy. easily. apphed, .and a Of enclose Postal 
nrerits M. TOHNSoN, M -» July nedv we:has found 
NEW HAVEN, I 1886 | 
as ache pole sur in acy rtised arttele possessing have tried ‘vous 
me Len for a Turtle lollar for further supply. 
NEW York, April 5, 1886. ARECLE., 
A PHYSK am omuch pleased with your sample at Please send mgeten rolls of ve 
Medicated -Paper Please. seneb ane packaves and pocket case 
ton $1 enclosed 
{ have suffered) for years, 
NEWBURGH,. May 188 enclosed find tw lollars for 
My-physicran recommends your Medtcated Paper, and I enclose | 
$1. for eight packets with pocket cas 
Your Medicated Paper has. been used with most gratifvims result Lha } 
li isa semen remedy and has iny unqualified. endorsement. Pleas Postal Note tor amwother r 
send tw oo-sheet rolls 
LISBON, D. T.. April-ao, r8xe enclose one dollar 
Your Medicated Paper onanza omy -has relieved Vour most excellent Medi 
ises) Of lony standing. “benclose for two rolls 
NORRISTOWN, PA... Dec. 152.135 tind y Medicated Pay 
A. P: W. PAPER:Co. Send me one dollar’s worth in 


GENTLEMEN :—Ifaving recomended your Medicated Paper to a 
} 


number of ny patients sufferings with Hemorrhoids, find it of <reat 
benefit in preventing: the intense ttching, sem ies made 
perimafrent cure, 

Pocket Packet, - 

Price per Roll of 1,000 Sheets securely wrapped in Tin Foil % 
Kight Packets and Neat Pocket Casé 

Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls; and Nickle Fixture, 


Delivercd Free, anywherejin the United States, on receipt-of price. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER (CO. 


i 


NEW HARTFORD. Fowal-Aug 
ir M 


Medicated Paper. Send two. dollars 


PEF TSBURGH, Pa.; At "th, 1837 


Medn Paper, the best 


CuSTON, Towa, Aug.-34, 1887 


Paper, find it good, and enclose one 


Pinal Co., Arizona; Tune rgth, 1887. 
ur most-excellent Medicated Paper. 


Gretna, Towa, Aug. tst, 1 


f it. 


UNIVERSITY, Miss‘, July 8th, 
ve had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, and enclose 


Sedalia, Mo., Tuly r3th, 1887 


} pie ise send me poe ket packages »f 


Demopolis, Ala 


yer better than.any | have ever used 


small packages as I carry it.with me. 


April ig h, 1837 


Paper superior to dny I ever saw 


80.10 


Address 
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